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PREFACE TO FIRST EDITION. 



It is important tibat an elementary treatise, — vuae particolarlj 
if it pro^ss to be a popular one> intended for the use of 
b^inners as well as for professional students, — should not 
only give rules, but explam principles also ; and unless the 
latter be clearly deined, the memory alone is exercised, per- 
haps £BKtigaed9 owing to the former bdng unsupported by 
adequate reasoning. To con&ie instruction to bare matter- 
of-faoc is not to simplify, mudi less to popularize it ; since 
such mode entirdy withholds all that explanation which is 
80 necessary for a b^;inner, who wiU therefore probably feel 
more didieartened than interested. Any stu^ which is pre- 
sented in its very driest form by being digested of aU that 
imparts interest to the subject, will appear dry and un- 
mteresting in itself, and prejudice may thus be excited 
against it at the Tery outset. 

Those who pursue the profession of Architecture must of 
course apply themselyes to the study of it technically, and 
acquire their knowledge of it, both theoretical and practical, by 
methods which partake more or less of routine instruction. 
Others neither will nor even can do so. If the public are 
ever to become acquainted with Architecture, — ^not, indeed, 
with its scientific and mechanical processes of construction, 
but in its character of Fine Art and Design, — other methods 
of study than those hitherto provided must be furnished, as 
it appears to have been assumed that those alone who have 
been educated to it professionally can properly understand any 
ibing of even the Art of Architecture, — a fatal mistake, which| 
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71 PREFACE. 

had it clearly perceived its own interest, the Profession itself 
would long since have attempted to remoye ; it being dearlj 
to the interest of Architects that the public should acquire a 
taste for Architecture, and some insight into it. 

The study of Architecture, it may be' said, has of late years 
acquired an increased share of pubUc attention ; but it has 
been too exclusively confined to the Mediseval and Eccle9i- 
astical' styles, which have consequently been brought into 
repute and general favour, — a result which strongly confirms 
what has just been recommended, namely, the policy of dif- 
fusing architectural taste as widely as possible. As yet, the 
taste for Architecture and the study of it, so promoted, has not 
been duly extended ; for next to that of being acquainted mih 
the Mediseval, the greatest merit, it would seem, is that of 
being ignorant of Classical Architecture and its Orders ; which 
last^ however ill they may have been understood, however 
greatly corrupted and perverted, influence and pervade, in 
some d^ee, the Modem Architecture of all Europe, and of 
all those countries also to which European civilization has 
extended. Nevertheless, no popular Manual on the subject 
of the Orders has yet been provided, — ^a desideratum which 
it is the object of the following pages to supply. 

W. Ht Leed8« 
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Preface to second edition. 

With the reception giyen to this Treatise on its first appear- 
ance its Author has every reason to he satisfied ; hnt however 
nseM it may have heen found in expkining the rationale of 
the Orders and the general system of Classical Architecture, 
he cannot possihlj flatter himself that it has in anj degree 
contrihuted to the promoting a taste for that style, or the 
modem one founded upon it. After heing for a length of time 
inordinately extolled* with far more of conventional cant, it may 
be suspected, than any real critical or aesthetic appreciation of 
it, that style has fallen into discredit, at least with the majority 
of writers* who loudly insist upon our henc^orth abandon- 
ing it. 

Among the objections started against it, much stress is laid 
upon that derived from its Paganism. Even Eenaissanee has 
been reviled by one most moral* virtuous, and immaculate 
critic, as heing at the best quite semi-pagan in spirit, and 
moreover nothing less than 'lasciyious' I — a style, conse- 
quently, that ought to be put down by " The Society for the 
Suppression of Vice.'' Well I let us hope that that exceed- 
ingly squeamish and superlatively strait-laced gentleman 
will not get the nickname of 'Lascivious Rusldn.' — But 
enough here, although in itself it is very little, as regards tl\fi 
lack-a-daisical objections of Tartuffes and ultra-Puritans. 

At present there is a sort of anarchy in Architectural doc- 
trine and taste. While some are for confining us to Mediaeval- 
ism or rather Pseudo-Mediaevalism, others call upon us to 
renounce both the Pseudo-Mediaeval and the Pseudo-Classical, 
and to get up an entirely new style founded upon the employ- 
ment of newly-introduced materials, and consequent new 
modes of construction and design ; notwithstanding that any 
farther advance, or attempt at advance, in my of the stvles 
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TIU PREFACE. 

now actnally practised, is virtuallj prohibited hj being scouted 
and sneered at. 

As fvpt as Taste is c6neemed» whether in regard to Archi- 
tecture itself, or to Furniture and Decorative Art generally^ 
actual prospects are .anything but cheering ; for what with 
Utilitarianism, Antiquarianism, and Materialism — aH pulling, 
too, different ways, — ^little account is taken of positive aesthetic 
value. Far more importance is attached to mere elaboration,' 
or to mere material, than to artistic design, or artistic effect. 
The general rage for cheap showiness on the one hand, and 
the rage for no less vulgar than extravagant purse-proud 
ostentation on the other, are symptoms among us of evil 
. augury. In imperial and insanely luxurious Rome, the brains 
of a hundred peacocks were sometimes served up at a banquet 
as a single dish : with less taste fbr brains, and, perhaps, with 
very few of bur own, we are satisfied with expending our 
admiration upon such extravagant and morbid fancies as rig- 
marole Austrian Beds and Malachite Doors, 

As prefaces are very seldom read, the above escapade viSL 
probably escape all but those who will be far too discreet to 
take any notice of it. And as prefaces are usually ignored, it is 
chiefly for form sake here stated, that excepting the additional 
chapters on Supercolumniation, and Anthropomorphic Pillars, 
this edition is nearly a reprint of the first one. It is indeed 
further, augmented by. an Appendix containing two or three , 
detached articles, which, if nbt exactly in keeping with the 
character of an 'Elementary* Treatise— as it must be con- 
fessed, is the case,, they being in themselves more or less 
polemical, disquisitorial, and critical^ do not at aH interfere * 
with the Treatise itself. Besides which it is to be hoped that 
those who shall not merely have perused, but carefully studied 
'what is said of the 'Orders,* will be prepared for comprehend- 
ing and taking an interest in the more discursive critietsm 
which has been here thrown into the shape of an Append. 

. W.H.Leeds, 

Charlotte Street, Portland Place, 

December, 1851. Digitized by dooglc 
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THE ORDERS. 



Although this little treatise is limited to the consideration 
of Ancient and Classic Architecture, we may he allowed to 
exphiin hriefly what is to he understood hy Architecture in 
its quality of one of the so-called Fine Arts, if only to guard 
against confused and erroneous notions and misconceptions. 
It will therefore not he deemed superfluous to state that there 
b a wide difference hetween BuilcUng and Architecture, — one 
which is apparently so Tery ohvious that it is difficult to con* 
ceive how it can have heen orerlooked, as it generally has 
heen, hy those who have written upon the suhject. Without 
building we cannot have architecture, any more than without 
language we can have literature ; hut building and language 
are only the inat4riely — neither of them is the art which works 
upon that matMel, nor the productions which it forms out of 
it. Building is not a fine art, any more than mere speaking 
or writing is eloquence or poetry.* Many have defined archi- 
tecture to be the art of building according to rule ; just as 
well might they define eloquence to be the art of speaking 
according to grammar, or poetry the art of composing accord- 
ing to prosody. Infinitely more correct and rational would it 

* It has lately been suggested that the adoption of the term Tectvre 
for mere Bnilding and Construction, and that of Kalotecture (or beautiful 
tecture) for Architecture, would at once re;noye a great deal of the mis- 
conception now prevalent, and would clearly define the distinction to 
be observed between the two. So, no doubt, it would ; therefore, although 
it is vain to think of bringing those new terms into popular use, they may 
be usefully applied in didactic writings, or wherever it is necessary to 
define and keep in view the difference between Building and Architectar«. 
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2 RUDIMENTARY ARCHITECTtJRE. 

be to say that architecture is building greatly refined upon, — ' 
elevated to the rank of art by being treated astheticaUy, that 
is to say> artistically. In short, architecture is building with 
something more than a view to mere utility and conyenienCe ; 
it is building in such a manner as to delight the eye by beauty 
of forms, to captivate the imagination, and to satisfy that 
£Mmlty of the mind which we denominate taste. Further 
than this we shall not prosecute our remarks on the nature of 
architecture, but come at once to that species of it which is 
characterized by the Orders. 

In its architectural meaning, the term order refers to the 
system of columniation practised by the Greeks and Romans, 
and is employed to denote the columns and entablature to- 
gether ; in other words, both the upright supporting pillars 
and the horizontal beams and roof, or traheaUon, supported 
by them. These two divisions, combined, constitute an Order; 
and so far all Orders are alike, and might accordingly be 
reduced to a single one, although, for greater convenience, 
they are divided into three leading classes or families, dis- 
tinguished as Doric, Ionic, and Corinthian.* It was formerly 
the fashion to speak of the five orders, and also to treat of 
them as if each Order were reduced to a positive standard, 
admitting of very little deviation, instead of in reality includ- 
ing in itself many subordinate varieties, which, however they 
may differ from each other, are all formed according to one 
common type, and are thereby plainly distinguished ^m 
either of the two other Orders* The vulgar Five Orders' 
doctrine is, it is to be hoped, now altc^ether exploded ; for if 
the so-called Tuscan, which is only a ruder and bastard sort 
joi Doric, and of which no accredited ancient examples remain, 
is to be received as a distinct Order, a similar distinction 
ought to be established between the original Ancient or 

* Mr. Raskin does, indeed, by the mere fiai of his pen rednce the 
Orders to on^y two, for he expunges Ionic from the number as unworthy 
^f 4be name of one I concerning which notable freak of that eminent 
doctrinaire more will be said in the Appendix. 
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THE ORDERS. 9 

Greciim and the deriTathre Boman and Italian Doric^ Tfbich 
differ from the other quite as much, if not more so, than the 
Tuscan does from either. Even the Grecian Doric itself 
exhibits many decided varieties, which, though all partaking 
of one and the same style, might just as well be made to 
constitute so many Doric Orders. The Ptestum-Doric, for 
instance, is altogether dissimilar from the Athenian or that 
of the Parthenon. Again, if the Composite is to be received 
as a distinct Order from the Corinthian, merely on account '6( 
its o^ital being of a mixed character, partaking of the Ionic, 
inasmuch as it has volutes, and of the Corinthian in its foliage, 
the Corinthian itself may with equal propriety be subdivided 
into as many distinct Orders as there are distinct varieties ; 
and the more so, as some of the latter vary from each other 
very considerably in many other respects than as regards their 
capitals. Except that the same general name is appHed to 
them, there is very Uttle in common between such an example 
of the Corinthian or foliage-capital class as that of the monu- 
ment of Lysicrates, and that of the Temple at Tivoli, or 
between either of them and those of the Temple of Jupiter 
Stator and the Pantheon, not to mention a great many others. 
Instances of the so-called Composite are, moreover, so ex- 
ceedin^y few, as not even to warrant our caUing it the Roman 
Order, as if it had been in general use among the Romans in 
every period of their architecture. With far greater propriety 
mi^,th^ Corinthian itself, or what we now so designate, be 
termed the Roman Order, being not only the one chiefly used 
by that people, but also the one which they fairly appro- 
priated to themselves, by entering into the spirit of it, and 
treating it with freedom and artistic feeling. In fact, we are 
indebted far more to Roman than to Grecian examples for our 
knowledge of the Corinthian; and it is upon the former that 
the modems have modelled their ideal of that Order. 

What has been said with regard to striking diversity in the 
several examples of the Corinthian, holds equally good as to 
those of the Ionic Order, in which we have to distinguish not 
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only between Koman and Ghreemn Ionic, but furtber^ betweoi 
Hellenic and Asiatic Ionic. Nor is that all : there is a pal- 
pable difference between those examples whose capitals haye a 
necking to them, and those which have none, — a difference 
quite as great, if not greater, than that which is reeognized 
as sufficient to establii^ for the Composite the title of a 
distinct Order from the Corinthian ; inasmuch as the neddng 
greatly enlarges the proportion of the whole capital, and giyes 
increased importance to it. The lonio capital fiHther admits 
of a species of yariation which cannot possibfy take plaee in 
those of either of the other two Orders : it may have either 
two facea and two baluster sideSy or four equal and similar 
sides, — ^the volutes being, in t^e latter case, turned diagonally, 
the mode chiefly practised by the Romans ; but by the Greeks, 
and that not always, only in the ci^iitals at the ends of a 
portico, by placing the diagonal Tolute at the angle only, so as 
to obtain two outer faces for the capital, one in front, the 
other on the ' return' or flank of the portico. 

It is therefore unnecessary to say, that to divide the Orders 
into Five, as has been done by all modem writers, until of late 
years, and to establish for each of them one fixed, uniform 
character, is altogether a mistake ; and not only a mere mis« 
take as regards names and other distinctions, but one which 
has led to a plodding, mechanical treatment of the respective 
Orders themselves, nothing being left fo? the Architect to do, 
so far as the Order which he employs is concerned, than 
merely to follow the example which he has selected, — ^in othef 
words I merely to cepy instead of deeignii^ by imitating his 
model with artistic freedom and spirit. Our view of the 
matter, on the contrary, greatly simplifies and rationalizes 
the doctrine of the Orders, and facilitates the study of them 
by clearing away the contracted notions and prejudices which 
have been permitted to encumber it; and owring to whkh, 
mere conventional rules, equally petty and pedantic, have been 
substituted for intelligent guiding maxims and principles. 

Having thus far briefly explained the rationale of the Orders 
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TiiS ORDBRS. 5 

with regard to tbe diTision of them into three leadbig cUusti, 
each of which, distinct from the other two, yet comprises 
many Tarieties or «p«?w»,— which, however much they may 
differ with respect to minor distinctions, all evidently helong 
to (me and the same style, or what we call Order,-^we have 
now to consider their constituent parts, that is, those which 
apply to every Order alike. Hitherto it has heen usnal with 
most writers to treat of aa Order as consisting of three prin- 
cipal parts or divisi<ms, vis. pedestal, cdumn, and entablature. 
Ilie first of these, however, cannot by any means be regarded 
as an integral part of an Order. So far from being an essen- 
tial, it is only an accidental one,-— one, moreover, of Roman 
iiivention» and applicable only under particular circumstances. 
The pedestal no more belcmgs to an Order than an attic or 
podium placed above the entablature. In the idea of an 
Order we do not indude what is extraneous to the Order 
itself: it makes no difference whether the columns stand im- 
mediately upon the ground or floor, or are raised above it. 
They almost invariably are so raised, because, were the 
ccdumns to stand immediately upon the ground or a mere 
pavement, the effect would be comparatively mean and un- 
satisfiictory ; the edifice would hardly seem to stand firmly, 
and, for want of apparent footings would look as if it had sunk 
into th0 ground, or the soil had accumulated around it. With 
the view, therefore, of increasing height for the whole struc- 
ture, and otherwise enhancing its effect, the Greeks placed 
their temples upon a bold substructure, composed of gradini 
OT deep steps, or upon some sort of continuous atylobate; 
either of which modes is altogeth^ different from, fmd affords 
no precedent fdr, the pedestal of modem writers. And here 
it may be remarked, that of the dignity imparted to a portico 
by a styk>bate fonxnng an ascent up to it in ^nt, we have a 
fine example in that of St. George's Church, Bloomsbury, 
which so far imitates the celebrated Maison Carr^ at Nismes. 
Nevertheless, essential as some sort of stylobate is to the 
edifice itsdf, it does not properly belong to the Order, any 
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4 RUDIMBNTAKY ARCHITECTURK. 

more than that equally essential^— in fact, more indupensable 
part— the roof. 

It is not without some r^ret that we aband<m> as wholly 
untenable, the doctrine of the pedestal bdng an integral part 
of an Order : it wocdd be so much more agreeable to say that 
the entire Order consists of three principal dirisions, just ^e 
same as each of the dirisions themsehres. As regards the 
entire structure, sudi tri]^oily, that <^ * beginning, middle, 
ixkd end,' was obserred. For 'b^;iniung,' there was sub- 
structure, however denominated, or whether e^ressly denomi- 
nated at aU, or not; for 'middle,' there were the oolunms; 
and for 'end' or completion, the oitablature. For the whole 
f^ a structure, there is or ought to be sudi 'beginning, middle, 
and end ;' but from the Order itself we exdnde one of them, 
as not being dependent upon it either f<Hr character or treat* 
ment* 

The pedestal being discarded as someilmiig i^Murt from the 
Order itself, the latter is reduced to ^c two grand divisicms of 
• column and entablature, each of winch is subdivided into three 
distinct parts or members, viz. the oohunn, into base, Mkaft, 
and capital; the entablature, into arcAiirave, fiiege, and car- 
nice; so that the latter is to the entablature what the capital 
is to the column, namely, its crowning membor, — diat which 
completes it to the eye. Yet, althoiigh the above divisions of 
column and entablature h<^ good with regard to the general 
idea of an Order, the prhnitive Greek or Doric one does not 
wdswer to what has just been said^ inasmuch as it has no base^ 
— that is, no mouldings which distinctly mark the foot of the 
column as a separate and ornamented member. Hence it witt 
perhaps be thought that this Order is not so complete as the 
others, since it vmnts that member below which corresponds 
with the capital above. Still the Grecian Doric column is 
complete in itself: it needs no base, — in fact, does not admit 
of such addition without forfeiting much of its present cha- 
racter, and thus becoming something different. Were there a 
'listinct base, the mouldings composing it «oald not very well 
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exceed wbat is now the lower cUameter or actual foot of the 
column; because, were it to do 80» either the base would 
become too bulky m proporti<m to the a^ital, or the latter 
most be increased so as to make it correspond in sise with 
the enlarged lower extremity. Even then that doseness of 
mtereolunmiaiian (spacing of the columns), which contributes 
80 much to the majestic sdidity that characterizes the genuine 
Boric, could not be observed ; for unless the ccdumns were put 
considerably fbrther apart, the bases would scarcely allow suf* 
ficimt passage between them. The only way of eso^ing from 
these objections and difficulties is by making the shaft of the 
ocdnmn considerably more slender, so that what was before the 
measure <^ the lower diameter of the shaft itself, becomes that 
of the base. That can be done,— -at least something like it 
has be^d done; but the result is an attenuated Boman or Italian 
Doric, differing altogether in proportions from the original type 
orCMer. The diaft no longer tap^s visibly upwards, or^what 
k the same thing, expands below. 

Before we come to speak of the Orders severally and more 
in detail, thtte are some other matters which require to be 
noticed ; one of which is the origin of the Greek system of 
columniation, or the prototype upon which it was modelled. 
Following YitruTius, nearly all writers have agreed to recognise 
in the columnar style of the andei^ the primitiye timber hut, 
as fi»mishing the first hints for and rudiments of it. Such 
theory, it must be admitted, is sufficiently plausible, if cmly 
because it can be made to account very deverly for many minor 
drcumstances. Unfortunately, it does not accoimt at all for, 
or rather is in strong contradiction to, the character of the 
earliest extant monuments of Greek architecture. Timber 
construction would have led to very different proportions and 
different taste. Had the prototype or model been of that 
material, slendemess and li^tness, rather than ponderodty 
and solidity, would have been aimed at ; and the progressive 
changes in the diaracter of the Orders would have been re- 
versiNd, since the earhest of them all would also have been the 
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8 RVDIMENTAaY ARCHITECTUBE. 

lightest of them all. The principles of stooe construetioii have 
$0 evidently dictated an4 determined the fonns and propor- 
tions of the original Doric style, as to render the idea of its 
heii^ fashioned upon a model in the oth^ material little better 
than an absurd though time-honoured fictiop. Infinitely more 
probable is it, that the Gxeeks derived their system of an^- 
tecture from the Egyptians ; because, much as it differs from 
that of the latter people with regard to tas^ and matters of 
ornamentation, it partakes very laigdy of the same consti- 
tutional character* At any rate the doctrine of a timber 
origin applies as well to the Egyptian as to the Hell^c 
or Grecian style. Indeed, if there be anything at all that 
favours such doctrine, it is, that construction with blocks of 
stone would naturally have suggested square pillars instead of 
round ones ; the latter requiring much ^eater labour and ddll 
to prepare them than the others. But, as their pyramids and 
obehsks sufficiently testify, the most prodigal expepditure of 
labour was not at all regarded by the i^yptians. That, it 
will perhaps be said« still does not account for the ad(^[>tion 
of the circular or cylmdrical form for columns. We have 
therefore to look for some sufficiently probable motive for 
the adoption of that form ; and we think that we find it in 
convenience. In order to affwd due support to the massive 
.blocks of stone placed upon them, the columns were not only 
very bulky in proportion to their height, but were placed so 
closely together, not only in the fronts of porticoes, but also 
^within them, that they would scarcely have left any open 
space. Such inconvenience was accordingly remedied by 
making the pillars round instead of square. Should sudi 
conjectural reason for the adoption of circular columns be 
rejected, it is left to others to propound a more satisfactory 
one, or to abide, as many probably will do, by the old notion 
of columns being so shaped in order to imitate the stems of 
trees. It is enough that whatever accounts for the columns 
being round in Egyptian architecture, accounts also for their 
being the same in that of the Greeks. 
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THK ORDERS. 9 

Among other faneiM notions entertained with regard to 
oolnmns and thdur proportions, is that of the different orders 
of cdumns heing proportioned in accordance with the human 
figure. Thus the Doric column is said to represent a robust 
male figure, and those of the two other Orders, female ones, — 
the Ionic, a matron ; the Corinthian, a less portly specimen of 
feminality. Now, so far from there being any general simiH- 
tade between a Grecian Doric column and a robust man, their 
pn^x>rtions are directly opposite, — the greater diameter of the 
oolnmn being at its foot, while that of the man is at his 
shoulders. The one tapers upwards, the other downwards. 
If the human figure and its proportions had been considered, 
cdunms would, in conformity with such type, have been wider 
at the top of their shafts than below, and would have assumed 
the shape of a terminus,'*' or of a mummy-chest. With regard 
to the other two Orders, it is sufficient to observe, that if 
so borrowed at all, the idea must have been preposterous. 
We happen to have a well-known example of statues or 
human figures, and those, mcnreover, female ones, being sub- 
s^uted for columns beneath an entablature; and so far are 
they firom confirming the pretended analogy between the Ionic 
colunm and the proportions of a female, that they decidedly 
contradict it, those figures being greatly bulkier in their 
general mass than the bulkiest and stoutest columns of the 
D(Hnc Order. At any rate, one hypcrthesis might satisfy those 
who will not be satisfied without some fancy of the kind, be- 
cause two together do not agree : if columns originated in the 
imitation of stema of trees, we can dispense with the imitation 
of men and women, and tfice versd. 

Some may think that it is hardly worth while to notice such 
mere fanines ; yet it is surdy desirable to attempt to get rid 
of them by exponng their absurdity, more especially as they 

* The species of statue so caUed, and consisting of the upper part of 
a human figure growing out of a pedestal which tapers downwards, and 
appears to enclose the rest of the body. See the remarks in the Ap- 
pendix concerning Anthropostylar pillars, &c. 
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stiU oontioue to be grarelj bnmglrt forvird and handed down 
traditi(Mially by those who write upon the Orders, or who, if 
they do not actuallj write, rqpeat whi^ others hare written. 
It is worth while to clear awaj, if posBible» and that, too, at 
the Tery outset of the study, erroneous opimons, prejudices, 
and misconceptions. We do not pretend to explain and trace, 
step by st^ the progress of the Doric Order, and of die 
columnar system (^ the Greeks, from their first rudin^Bts 
and jformation. We have only the results of sudi progresaiTe 
development or formation ; of the actual formation itsetf we 
neither know nor can now ever know ai^rthing ; nor should 
we be a whit the wiser, at least not a whit die deverer — 
which is, after all, the main pmnt of all, if we did. The 
utmost that can now be done is to take the results diemselTes, 
and from them to reason backwards to causes and motiws. 
Adopting such a course, we may first observe, diat Uiere is a 
very strikii^ and characteristie difference between Egyf^mi 
and Grecian taste and practice in one respect : in the fc^mer 
style the columns are invariably eylindrietd, or nearly so, — 
in the other they are corneal, that is, taper upwards, and in 
some instances so much so, that were they prolonged to double 
their height, they would be almost perfect cones, and terminate 
like a spire. This tapering gready exceeds that of the stems 
of trees, taking for their stem the trunk, from above which the 
branches begin to shoot out. It appears to have been adqited 
for purely artistic reasons, certainly not for the sake of any 
positive advantage, since the diminution of the sludt, and ibe 
great contraction of the diameter just below the ci^tal, must 
rather decrease than at all add to the strength of the oolunm. 
What, then, are the artistic qui^ties so obtamed? We reply, 
•-^variety and contrast, and the expression of strength without 
offennve heaviness. The sudden or very perceptible diminu- 
tion of the shaft — it must be borne in mind that our remarks 
refer exclusively to the original Greek style or Doric Order- 
produces a double effect ; it gives the column an expression of 
greater stability than it otherwise would possess, combined 
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wHih eompsnitiTe Hghtoess. What is dmmuium upwards, is 
also expangioH downwards; a&d sbailMr d^erence and con* 
trast take place also wkh respect to the interodnmns, akhoogh 
in a reverse manneri th^ heing wider at top than at bottom. 
So fkt the principle oi contrast here may be said to be twofold, 
although one of the two sorts oi contrast inevitablj results 
firom the other. Were it not for the great diminntion of the 
ths£t, the cohunas would i^ipear to be too doselj put toge- 
ther, and the inftereolunms much too narrow, that is, accord- 
ing, at least, to the mode of intereohmmiation practised bj 
the Greeks in most of their structures in the Doric style ; 
whereas sudi ofibisiTc iqppearanoe was aTmded by the shaft 
being made considerably smaller at top than at bottom, — 
consequently the interodumns wider above than below, in the 
same ratio; so that columns which at thdr bases were little 
more than one diameter apart, became more than tw6, that is, 
two upper diameters apart at the top of their shafts, or the 
Aedkings of thdr capitals* In this style everything was 
calculated to produce a character of majestic simplicily, — 
varying, however, or rather progressing, from heaviness and 
jstorn severity to comparative lightness of proportions, — for 
examples differ greatly in that respect : in some of the earUer 
ones the columns are not more than four diameters in height, 
while in some of the later they are upwards of six, which 
last-mentioned proportions not only amount to slendemess, 
but also destroy other proportions. The ci^ital itself may be 
proporticmed the same as before, relatively to the diameter of 
the column, but it cannot possibly bear the same ratio as 
before to its height. The average pn^rtions for that mem- 
ber are one diameter for its width at its abacus, and half 
a diameter for its depth : consequently, if the entire column 
be only four diameters in height, the capital is -{-th of it, or 
pqual to |ih of the shaft ; whereas, if the cdumn be six or 
^oore diameters, the capital becomes only ^th of the column, 
wt even less, so that the latter i^ipears thin and attenuated, 
and the other member too small and insignifu^t. Ye^ 
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though the original Greek Order or style exhibits considerable 
diversity with respect to mere proportions, it was otherwise 
very Umited in its powers of expression, and moreover some- 
thing quite distinct from the nominal Boric of the Eomans 
and the Italians, as will be evident when we come to compare 
the latter with it. 

Before we enter upon this part of our subject, and previous 
to an examination of the details of the several Orders, it 
should be observed that the diameter, that is. the lower dia* 
meter of the column, is the standard by which all the other 
parts and members of an Order are measured. The diameter 
is divided into 60 mhmteB^ or into two halves or modules of 30 
minutes each; and those minutes are again subdivided into 
parts or seconds when extreme accuracy of measurement is 
required ; which two last are noted thus : 5' 10", for instance, 
meaning five minutes and ten seconds;. 
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Cynuitiiiin 
Fillet 

Corona 
Mntnlea 



DORIC ORDER. 

It has been already ob- 

senred, that in the genuine 

Doric the column consists 

of only shaft and capital, which 

latter is composed of merely an 

^ eekmus and abacus, the first 

. being a circular convex mould- 

^ iog, spreading out beneath the 

other member, which, although 

. a yery important (me, is no 

more than a plain and shallow 

square block upon whidi the 

architraye rests,"*" not only firmly 

♦ If we may yentare to point out 
a resemblance that will be deemed 
not a little derogatory, though, never- 
I theless, indisputably exact, we may 
' here observe that the shape of the 
\, Doric capital may be familiarly illus- 
trated at the breakfast-table, by tak- 
ing a common tea-saucer, and placing 
upon it a thick piece of bread, cut 
square to the diameter of the saucer. 
The similarity of forms is most strik- 
ing; nor, were any convenience to 
be gained by it, would there be any 
great objection to distinguish capitals 
of that kind as belonging to the 
MKCtfr class, for we make no scruple 
of applying the term lancet to one 
ipedes of Gothic. Both in our own 
and other languages there are many 
architectural terms which, were they 
now brought up for the first time, 
might be objected to as being bor- 
rowed from very insignificant, if not 
aUo vulgar objects. In the architec- 
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and mMj, but so that the utmott expression of secnrtty m 
obtained, and pronoanced emphatically to the eye. Budi 
expression arises ^m the abacus being larger than the sqfit 
or under-snrface of the architrare itself; and as the former 
corresponds, or nearly so, with the lower diameter <^ the duift, 
it serves to make evident at a glance that the foot of the 
column is greater than the soffit of the architrave placed upon 
the columns. Thus, as measured at either extremity, xhe 
column is greater than the depth or thickness of the archi- 
trave, and projects beyond the architrave and general {^ane of 
the entablature. Now this would produce a most unsightly effect 
were the columns of the same, or nearly the same diameter 
throughout. In such case they would i^pear not only too 
large, but most clumsily so, and the entablature would have 
the look of being set back in the most awkward and most 
nnaccountable manner. Instead of which^ the architrave 
and consequently the general plane of the whole entablature, 
actually overhangs the upper part of the shaft, in a plane 
about midway between the smallest diameter of the column, 
just below the capital and the face of the abacus. Even 
this, the overhanging of the entablature, would be not a Httle 
offensive to the eye, were the abacus no larger than the 
architrave is deep; whereas, being larger, it projects forwarder 
than the face of the architrave, thereby producing a powerful 
degree of one species of aesthetic effect, namely, contrast, — 
and if contrast, of course variety also ; for though there may 

tural terminology of the Spaniards, naranja (orange), or media nana^ is 
very commonly employed to signify a dome ; in that of the French, eid 
defmtt an»e de pamer, mil de haiMf^ and many othoi of an exceedingly 
iMmely stamp, are quite current and accredited. In our own we have 
'laddle-backed,' * cradle-vaulted/ * horse-shoe arch/ and several beddei, 
which are more significant than elegant ; and we even go so for as to 
distinguish one of the most elegant carved Greek mouldings by the name 
of .the ' egg and tongue.' What harm, or what of insult, would there be 
in speaking of Doric capitals as those of the * saucer,' and Corinthian ones 
as those of the * vaae' or < pot' class ? 
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be Tarietj witboat contrast, there cannot be eontrast without 
nriety. Another drcnmstance to be ccmndered is» that were 
not such projection beyond the face of the architrave given 
to the abacus^ that and the rest of the ca{ntal could not 
correspond with the foot of the shaft, and thus equalize the 
two extremities of the entire column. As now managed, all 
contradictions are reconciled, and the different sorts of con- 
trast are made to contribute to and greatly enhance general 
harmony. In the outline of the column we perceive, first, 
contraction, — ^then expansion, and that in both directions, — 
hit in like manner as the column diminishes upwards and 
the et^ital expands from it, its shaft may be said to expand 
and increase in bulk downwards, so as to agree with the 
abacQS or upper extremity. 

Though a few exceptions to the contrary exist, the shaft of 
the Doric column was generally what is tedmically called 
JhUed, that is, cut into a series of channels touching each 
other, and tiius forming a series of ridges upon its surfaces, — 
a mode of decoration, we may observe, altogether the reverse 
of that which was practised by the Egyptians, some of whose 
columns exhibit, instead of channels or hollows, a smes of 
convex mouldings that give them the appearance of being com- 
posed of very slender pillars or rods bound together* Many 
have attempted, with perhaps pains-taking but idle inquiry, 
to account for the origin of such fluting or channeling,-^ 
supposing, among other things, that it was derived from 
the cracks and crevices in the stems of trees, or from the 
streakings occasioned by rain on the shafts of the columns. 
Most perverse ingenuity ! We do not find anything like such 
marked streakings on columns, even in this rai^y English 
climate of ours; much less would they have been at all visible 
in such a climate as that of Greece. Others have supposed 
that these channels were at first intended to hold spears] 
that is, to prevent them from slipping and fallipg down when 
set up against a column ; than which idea it is hardly possible 
for the utmost stretch of ingenuity to go ftqrther in absurdity. 
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16 RUDIMENTARY ARCHITECTURE. 

We, who are less ambitious, content ourselves with sup- 
pc^ng that the fluting of columns was introduced and adopted 
principally for the sake of effect. If other motives for doing 
80 existed, we know them not, nor need we care, since study 
of effect alone suffices to account for such mode of decoration. 
By multiplying its surfaces, fluting gives variety to the shaft of 
the column, and prevents it from showing as a mere mass. 
With the same, or very nearly the same bulk and degree of 
solidity as before, it causes the column to appear much less 
heavy than it otherwise would do, and contributes to a pleasing 
diversity of light and shade, reminding us of Titian's * bunch 
of grapes.' Being upon a curved surface, the channels serve 
to render the circularity of the column more apparent, since, 
though they are all of the same vndth, they show to the eye 
narrower and narrower on each side of the centre one, — no 
matter in what direction the column is viewed. Here then 
we have variety combined with uniformity, and a certain ap- 
parent or optical irregularity with what we know to be perfect 
regularity. 

In the Doric Order, the number of channels is either sixteen 
or twenty, — ^afterwards increased in the other Orders to twenty- 
four; for they are invariably of an even number, capable of 
being divided by four ; so that there shall always be a centre 
flute on each side of the column, that is, in a line vfith the 
middle of each side of the abacus. Doric flutings are much 
broader and shallower than those of the Ionic or Corinthian 
Orders; — broader for two reasons, — first, because they are 
fewer in number ; and secondly, because there are no JiUets 
or plain spaces left between them upon the surface of the 
shaft. Their proportionably much greater shallowness, again, 
may be accounted for equally well : were the channels deeper, 
not only would they seem to cut into the shaft too much, 
and weaken it, but also produce much too strong shadows; 
and another inconvenience would be occasioned, for the 
arrisea or ridges between the channels would become very 
sharp and thin, and liable to be injured. The mode of 
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flotiiig Doric oolttmns With mere arrises between the chan- 
neby instead ofJUlets, has been retained by the modems as 
duoractmstie of the Order; but as the Order has been treated 
by them, it is little better than a mere distinction, with yery 
Kttle regard to gaoieral character. In the original Doric, 
almost every part is marked by breadth, or by flatness, or 
by sharpness. There are no curved mouldings or surfaces, 
except the cymatiunk of the cornice and the echinus of the 
ci^ital, which last is generally kept exceedingly flat. The 
breadth and shallowness of the channels, and the flat curves 
lA which they commence and terminate, are therefore in 
perfect keeping with the style in other respects ; so also are 
the sharp arrises or ridges between the channeb or flutings on 
the surface of the shaft, they being expressive of a severe 
simplicity. The same remark applies to the horizontal an- 
nular narrower channels or incisions immediately beneath the 
echinus of the capital, and lower down, which last are just the 
reverse of the projecting astsragal or convex moulding given 
to the Doric capital by the modems. Why such horizontal 
.channels or grooves, should have been cut in the very thinnest 
and weakest part of the column, where they diminish instead 
of adding to strength, it is not easy to say, except that they 
were merely for the sake of effect, — of produdng shadow, and 
increasing the proportions of the capital, to which they seem 
to belong. We leave others, should any be so disposed, to 
object that the lowermost groove or grooves, as the case may 
be, give the capital the appearance of being a separate piece, 
merely joined on to the shaft, without such joining being 
omoealed. Looking at it differently, we will rather say that 
such groove is intended to mark to the eye the commencement 
of the capital, the portion above it of the shaft being thereby 
converted into the hypotrachelium or necking of the capital 
itself, which is thus enlarged in iq^pearance, without being 
actually increased, and rendered unduly heavy. It is not, 
however, every example of the Order that has such neck- 
ing: while in some the groove separating the capital fror 
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the sliaft is diminislied to a mere fine, — whieh looks Hke a 
joining not intended to show itself, — in others it is omitted 
altogether. With respect to the ecMnua, we hare little more 
to remark than that its office — which it performs admiraUij 
— <^iB9 hy expanding out, to connect the diminished upper 
end of the column with the overhangmg abacus ; and the 
former being circular and the latter square, but adapted to 
each other in size, a beautifol combiBation is produced of a 
circle inscribed within a square; and the result is Tarietj, 
contrast, and harmony. In its profile or tectum, — hj whidi 
latter term is miderstood the contour of anj moulding or 
other member,**— it is usiuillj very flat, little more than a 
portion of a cone (turned downwards), with searody any 
perceptible degree of conTCxity, except just beneath the 
abacus, where it is suddenly rounded and duninished, so that 
the abacus does not seem to press upon or compress it too 
much* 

We arrive now at the entablature, the first or towermoBl 
division of which, the architrave, otherwise called by the 
Greek name of epiatyHum (from ^l upon,'and aruXot column), 
is no more than a plane sur^eu^ whose height, induding the 
tania or fillet which finishes it and separates it from the 
fUeze, is equal to the upper diameter of the column. Sudi, at 
least, may be considered its standard proportion, that by 
means of which it conforms to and harmonizes with the 
column itself. The second or middle division of the entabla- 
ture, namely, the frieze, constitutes in the Doric style a very 
characteristic feature of the Order, being invariably distin- 
guished by its triglyphs and metopes. The former of these 
are upright channeled blocks, affixed to or projecting from the 
frieze, and are supposed to have been originally intended to 
represent the ends of inner beams laid upon the architrave 
transversely to it. The metopes, on the contrary, are not 
actually architectural members, but mei^ly the iatervak or 
spaces between the triglyphs ; so that without the latter there 
could not be the others, because it is the triglyphs which 
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prodaoe the metopes. IK^th s%ht Tariadona id difierort 

examines, the frieze is of about the aame hei^t aa ihd archi- 

trare, — a trifle less, rather than more ; and the average pro* 

portkm for the breadth of the triglyphs ia the mean diameter 

of the cokunn, or that taken midway of the abaft. The hce 

of the triglyph has two glypk» or channeb canred up<m it» 

and its edges beveled o£P into a half-channd, thus making 

what is eopal to a third glyph, wh«Me the name triglyph, or 

tkree-ehanneled. We have till now reserved speaking of 

what, although it shows itself upon the architrave, bekmgs to 

the triglyph, and is in continuation of it, namdy, the fillet and 

gydi4B attadied to the taenia of the architrave immediately 

beneath each tn|^yph, and corresponding with it in width. 

These small conK»l guttse or drops are supposed, rather 

whimsically, by some to represent drc^ of rain that have 

trickled down the dianneb of the triglyph, and settled beneath 

the ledge of the architrave. Others suppose them to have 

been intended to indicate the heads of naib, screws, or studs. 

Leaving all such suppositions to those anile and, d-nonf, very 

. dd-ladyish or very young-ladyish persons who have a taste imt 

them, we will be satisfied with discerning artistic intention and 

aesthetic effect. That member of the triglyph — ^for such we 

must be allowed to consider it — is of great value, serving, as 

it does, to impart somewhat of decoration to the architrave, to 

break the mcxiotcmy of the otherwise uninterrupted line of the 

taenia, and to connect, to the eye at least, the architrave and 

frieze together. Although in a much fainter degree, the 

architrave is thus made to exhibit the same system of placing 

Nnamental members at regular distances from each other, aa 

is so energetically pronounced in the frieze itself. It it be 

asked why the same, or something equivalent to it, was not 

extended to the architrave in the other Orders, our answer ia^ 

because a similar motive for doing it does not exist. The trir 

g^yph being suppressed in the Ionic and Corinthian frieic^ 

the accompanying guttae beneath it were of necessity omitted 

alaOj otherwise thcgr would have made evident that the triglyph 
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ought to have been shown Ukewise. There is, indeed, one 
•example, the monament of Thrasyllus, of a Grecian ]>oric 
•entablature, whose fHeze is without triglyphs (wreaths being 
substituted for them), and the guttae are nevertheless retained. 
But how? — instead of being placed at intervals, as if there 
were triglyphs, Uiey are continued uninterruptedly through- 
out, so that the idea of triglyph disappears; besides whicb 
the example here referred to is altogether so anomalous and 
exceptional as to be not so much a specimen of the Doric 
Order as of the Doric sttfle, modified according to particular 
circumstances; on which account it is highly valuable, since 
^e may learn from it that where peculiar circumstance 
•required, at least admitted of, peculiar treatment, the 
Oreeks did not scruple to avail themselves of the liberty so 
afforded. 

With regard to the arrangement of the triglyphs, one is 
placed over everjr column, and one or more intermediately over 
-every intereotumn (or space between two columns), at such 
distance from each other that the metopes are square ; in 
other words, the height of the triglyph is the measure for the 
distance between it and the next one. In the best Greek 
examples of the Order there is only a single triglyph over 
each intercolumn, whence that mode is sometimes called mono- 
triglyphie or single-triglyphed intercolumniation ; which is the 
closest of all, the distance from axis to axis of the colunms 
being limited to the . space occupied above by two metopes 
Tarid two triglyphs, t. e, one whole triglyph and two halves of 
triglyphs. In such intercolumniation the number of the tri- 
•glyphs is double the number of the columns, minus one. 
Further, it is evident that as there must be a triglyph over 
every column, the triglyphs must regulate the intercolumni- 
Ation. The width of the intercolumns cannot be at all less 
than the proportion above mentioned ; neither can it be in- 
creased, except by introducing a second triglyph, — and if a 
second triglyph, a second metope also, over each intercolumn, 
thus augmenting the distance between the columns to half as 
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ntich ft^mi, wbidi becomes, perhi^ too muob, the difference 
between that and the other mode being considerably more 
than the diameter of a column ;- whereas in the other Orders 
the intercolumns may be made, at pleasure, either a little 
wider or a tittle narrower than usual. One peculiarity of the 
Grecian Doric frieze is, that the end triglyphs, instead of 
being, tike the others, in the same axis or central line as Uie 
columns beneath, are placed quite up to the edge or outer 
angle of the frieze. In itself this is, perhaps, rather a defect 
> than the contrary, although intended to obyiate another de- 
fect — that of a half-metope or blank space there, — for it 
produces not only some degree of irregularity, but of aesthetic, 
inconsistency also, the tr^lyph so placed being, as it were, on 
one side of, instead of directly oyer the column. One advan- 
tage attending it is, that the extreme intercolumns become in 
consequence narrower than the others by half a triglyph, and 
accordingly a greater degree and expression of strength are 
given to the extremities of a portico. 

The Doric Cornice. — The third and last division of the 
entablature which remains to be considered is, although ex- . 
ceedingly simple, strongly characteristic, and boldly marked. 
With regard to its proportions, it is about a third or even 
more than a third less than the other two, and may itself be 
divided into three principal parts or members, viz. the corona, 
with the nmtules and other bed-mouldingSy as they are termed, 
beneath it and the epUitkedas above it. The mutules are 
thin plates or shallow blocks attached to the under-side or 
soffit of the eorona, over each triglyph and each metope, with 
the former of which they correspond in breadth, and their 
soffits or imder-surfaces are wrought into three rows oi gutta 
or drops, conical ot otherwise shaped, each row consisting of 
m, guttae, or the same number as those beneath each triglyph.. 
Nothing can be more artistically disposed ; for in like manner 
as an intermediate tri^yph is placed over every two columns, 
so is an intermediate mutule over every two triglyphs. The 
smaller members increase in number as they decrease in size; 
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a&d in the upper and finishing part of the Order, the eye is 
led on horizontally, instead of being confined vertically to the 
lines indicated by the colamns below. The corona is merely 
a boldly projecting flat member, not greatly exceeding in its 
depth the abacus of the capital ; in some examples it is even 
less. The epitithedas, or uppermost member of the cornice, 
is sometimes a cymatium, or wavy moulding, conyex below 
and concave above; sometimes an echinus moulding, similar 
in profile to the echinus of the capital. The cornice may 
be said to be to the entaUature, and indeed to the whole 
Order, what the capital is to the column, — completing and 
concluding it in a very artistic manner. By its projection 
and the shadow which it casts, the cornice gives great spirit 
and relief to the entablature, which would else appear both 
heavy and unfinished. In the horisontal cornice beneath a 
pediment, the epitithedas is omitted, and shows itself only in 
the sloping or raking cornices, as they are called, along the 
sides of the pediment. 

JntiE. — Pilasters, as well as columns, belong to an Order, 
and in modem practice are frequently substituted indifierently 
for columns, where the latter would be engaged or attached 
to a wall. In Grecian architecture, however, the ant€e — as 
they are thus termed, to distinguish them from other pilasters, 
— are never so employed. They are never placed consecu- 
tively, or in any series, but merely as a facing at the end of a 
projecting wall, as where a portico is enclosed at each end by 
the walls forming the sides of the structure, in which case it 
is described as a portico in antis. Although they accompany 
columns, and in the case just mentioned range in the same 
line with them, antse differ from them, inasmuch as their 
shafts are not diminished; for which reason their faces are 
not made so wide as the diameter of the columns, neither are 
their capitals treated in the same manner, as both shaft and 
capital would be exceedingly chmisy. The expanding echinus 
of the column-capital is therefore suppressed, and one or more 
very slightly projecting faacue^ the uppermost of which b 
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ftequentlj boUowed out below, so as to form in sectum what 
is called the 'bird's beak' moulding, are 
sabstituted for it. In a portico in antis 

I the want of greater congmitj between the 
antae and the columns b made up for by 
Tarions contrasts. Flatness of surface is 

I opposed to rotundity^ vertical lines to 

I inclined ones (those of the outline and 
flutings of the column), and uniformity, in r^ard to light, to 
the mingled play of %ht and shade on the shafts of the 
colomns. Instead of attempting to keep up similarity as far 
as possible, the Greeks made a studied distinction between 
antse and columns, not only in those respects which have been 
noted above, but carried difference still further, inasmuch as 
they never channeled the faces of their antse, whereas the 
modems flute their pilasters as well as columns. Hardly was 
such marked distinction a mere arbitrary fashion ; it is more 
rational to suppose that it was adopted for sufficient sesthetio 
reasons and motives ; nor is it difficult to account, according 
to them, for the omis^on of channeling on the shafts of antse. 
Upon a plane surface the arrises between the channels would 
have occasioned an unpleasing harshness and dryness of effect, 
as is the case with fluted Doric pilasters, and would have been 
attended with monotony also, the lines being all vertical, and 
consequently parallel to each other ; whereas in the column 
the channels diminish in breadth upwards, and all the lines 
are inclined, and instead of being parallel, converge towards 
each other, so that were the shaft sufficiently prolonged, they 
would at last meet in a common point or apex similar to that 
of a spire. Owing to this convergency, the lines on one side 
of a vertical line dividing the column, or rather a geometrical 
drawing or elevation of it, into two halves, instead of being 
parallel, are opposed to each other, hke the opposite sides 
of an isosceles triangle ; and this opposition produces emre* 
spondence* 
PcDiMKNT. — This very important feature of Grecian archi- 
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teeture prores to na most coiiTiiiciiiglj that a figure which 
considered merely in itself, is generally regarded as netth 
beautiful nor applicable to architectural purposes, may b 
rendered eminently beautiful and satisfactory to the eye 
Reasoning abstractedly, it would seem that if such figure k 
to be made use of at all, the equilateral triangle would recomi 
mend itself in preference to any other, as being obyiousl^p 
Uie most perfect and r^ular of all triai^es. For a pediment, 
howerer, such form would be truly monstrous; and yet even 
the equilateral triangle, nay, one of still lofUer pitch, may> 
under some circumstances, become a pleasing architectural 
form, as we may peredve firom pyramids and Gothic gd>les. 
How, then, is this seeming inconsistency or ccmtradiction to be 
explained? It explains itself, if we merely reflect, as we ought 
to do, that in architecture, fi>rms and proportions are beautifiil 
not positively but only relatively. Were it not so, the same 
forms and proportions would be beauj^?ful, and equally so under 
all circumstances, without any r^ard to purpose or propriety. 
It must also be taken into account that habit, custom, asso- 
ciation of ideas, or prejudice, greatly influence our notions 
of ardiitectural beauty. We are prejudiced in faTour of 
the low Greek pediment, if for no other reason, because it is 
sanctioned by Greek authority and is according to Greek 
precedent. In all probability, had that people employed high- 
pitched instead of low-pitched pediments, we should, without 
inquiring further, have admired the. former rather than the 
latter. What we have now to inquii«,<i|^.,why lowness of pitch 
for the pediment best agrees with t^^ rreek system and its 
principles. 

Notwithstanding that the pedimei;- ^o:ins no part of the 
Order, since the latter is complete ^7/ mi it, — and in faet 
the pediment occurs only at the .m of a sloping roof, 
— the pediment must, when it does appear, be in accordance 
with the Order itself, or that front of the building .which is 
beneath the pediment ; consequently the pitch of the latter 
must be r^ulated by circumstances, — ^must be either greater 
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ijpT less, according to the proportions of the front itself. So far 
'rom being increased in the same ratio, the wider the front, — 
9^e greater the number of columns at that end of the building, 
k — the lower must the pediment be kept, because the front 
^self becomes of low proportions in the same d^ee aB it is 
I extended or widened. Under all circumstances, the height of 
I the pediment must remain pretty nearly the same, and be 
determined, not by width or horizontal extent, but by the 
height of what is beneath it. The height of the pediment or 
its tympanum (the triangular surface included between the 
horizontal cornice of the Order, and the two raking cornices 
of the pediment) never greatly exceeds the depth or height of 
the entablature; for were it to do so, the pediment would 
become too large and heavy, would take off from the import- 
ance of the Order, and appear to load its entablature with an 
extraneous mass which it was never calculated to bear. 

We hardly need obser t that it was, if not a constant, a very 
usual practice with tho Ancients to fill in the whole of the 
tympanum of the pediment with sculpture, and also the 
metopes of the frieze, whereby the latter, instead of being 
mere blank spaces between the triglyphs, were converted into 
highly ornamental features. As far as mere display is con- 
cerned, there certainly cannot be a better situation for sculp- 
ture on an imposing scale than is the pediment crowning a 
portico or similar fa9ade. Nevertheless, it is not free from 
inconvenience, the triangular shape of the tympanum or space 
itself necessarily crair ^'^"t the freedom of sculptural composi- 
tion, inasmuch as in* - '•y case the general arrangement must 
be the same, with ^J^ atral figure, and the others arranged 
symmetrically on ei -^^ side of it, and the extreme ones being 
of necessity forced t. crouching or recumbent attitudes, 
whether there be mot. for them or not.* The sculpture in 
the pediment over the octostyle portico of the British Museum 

♦ See art. * Pediment/ Rudimentary Dictionary of Terms ; Weale'a 
Series. 
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is a less crowded composition than usual, and is remarkable as 
the first instance in this country of figures in full relief so 
applied, with a coloured background b^iind them ; and fur- 
ther, having some of their attributes set off by gilding. But 
as no similar embellishment is applied to any other part of the 
architecture, the effect is so imperfect that it is difficult to 
judge what it would be, were such scheme of decoration to be 
fully carried out.* 

MODERN DORIC. 

Of the Roman and the modem varieties of this Order we 
shall treat much more briefly, because our remarks may be 
confined to comparison and the notice of differences. Certain 
it is that the original character of the Order was gradually lost 
sight of more and more, till at length it was converted into 
something quite different from its Greek type. The few cir- 
cumstances in which Modern Doric, as we may call it, resem- 
bles the original one, are little more than the mode of fluting 
with arrises instead of fillets, — the general form of capital ' 
composed of echinus and abacus, and the triglyphs upon the 
frieze. The differences are, if not greater, far more numerous. 
The column became greatly elongated, being increased from 
six to eight diameters. The sunk annulets beneath the 
capital were omitted ; and the capital was increased in depth 
by a distinct necking being given to it, divided from the shaft 
by a projecting moulding, which in that situation is called 
an astragal. The abacus, too^ is made shallower, and has 
mouldings added to it. One of the greatest changes of all, as 
far as the column is concerned, is the addition of a base to it, 
which is partly both consequence and cause of the greater 
slendemess of the shaft ; for were the shaft not reduced ia 

* One preposterous mode of disposing small statues or figures is of 
frequent occurrence in Gothic architecture, viz. that of placing a suc- 
cession of them within the arch mouldings of the head of a doorway 
or portal, so that, although intended td represent upright attitudes, 
*he uppermost ones hecome placed nearly horizontally. 
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its lower diameter^ — which is the same as being made more 
diameters in height, — the base added to it would enlarge the 
foot of the column too much : so again, on the other hand, were 
only the shaft decreased in thickness, without any mouldings 
for a base being added to it, that end of the column would be 
as much too small. The base best adapted to the Order, 
as being the most simple, though not uniformly made use of, 
is that which consists of merely a torus, or large circular 
and convex-sided block, and two shallow fillets above it. It 
may here further be noticed, that besides the base itself, or 
the base proper, the modems have, for all the Orders aUke, 
adopted an additional member, namely, a rather deep and 
square block, which, when so applied, is termed a, plinth; and 
beneath this is frequently placed another and deeper one, 
called a sub-plinth. Contrary as this is to the practice of the 
Greeks, it is by no means an unwarrantable Hcence, for had no 
greater liberty been taken with the Orders and the modes of 
applying tliem, they would have remained comparatively quite 
pure. In apology for the plinth beneath a base, it may 
be said to produce a pleasing agreement between both ex- 
tremities of the column, — in the Doric Order at least, where 
the square plinth beneath the circular torus of the base 
answers to the square abacus (which is itself another plinth, 
though differently named) placed upon the circular echinus of 
the capital. 

Passing over several particulars which our confined limits 
will not permit us to notice, we may remark, that if greatly 
altered, not to say corrupted, from its primitive character, the 
Doric Order, as treated by the moderns, has been assimilated 
to the other Orders, — so much so as, though still differing 
from them in its details, to belong to the same general style. 
0ne advantage, if no other, of which is, that it may, should 
occasion require, be used along with the other Orders ; 
whereas the original or Grecian Doric is so obstinately in- 
flexible that it cannot be made to combine with anything else, 
or to bend to modem purposes. So long as a mere portico or 
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ec^nnade, and nothing more, is required, backed by a wall 
imperforated by windows, its diaracter and diaracteristic sys- 
tem of intercoltmmiation can be kept up, but no longer ; or if 
it is to be done, it is more than has yet been accomplished. 
Nothing could be more preposterous, or show greater want of 
proper aesthetic feeling, or greater disr^ard of aesthetic prin- 
ciples, than the attempt to combine, as was done by Nash in 
the Park facade of Buckingham Palace, a Grecian Doric Order 
with a Corinthian one (in lieu of which we have now got 
a design secundum arteniy i.e. manufactured to order, and 
showing consummate talent for architectural bathos, if no 
other). So totally irreconcOeable are the two styles, that it 
was like placing Tudor or florid Perpendicular Gk)thic upon 
the early Lancet style. Besides, in that instance, the Doric, 
though affecting to be Greek, was deprayated most offen- 
sively, as may still be seen in what is now lefl in the two 
low wings, the architraye and frieze being thrown together 
into one blank surface. 
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TUSCAN ORDER. 
This, as already stated, is 
not entitled to rank as a dis- 
tinct Order, being, in fact, 
nothing more than a simplified, if 
not a spurious and debased variety 
of the Doric. No authentic ex- 
amples of it exist : it is known 
only from what Vitruvius says 
of it, following whose imperfect 
account, modem writers and 
architects have endeavoured to 
make out something answering 
to it. Yet what has been so 
produced is to all intents and 
purposes Doric, — though not 
Grredan Doric, — excepting that 
the shafts are unfluted and the 
frieze quite plain; which last 
circumstance, and much more, 
as has just above been intimated, 
is a mere trifling discrepancy, 
since not the triglyphs merely, 
but the frieze may, it seems, 
be omitted without thereby for- 
feiting the character of Doric for 
the Order. Though the Tuscan 
is spoken of, it is not practised. 
Almost the only example of what 
is called by that name in this 
country is Inigo Jones's portico 
of St. Paul's, Covent Garden, 
which, though not devoid of cha- 
racter and effect, is remarkable 
chiefly for the great width of the 
intercolumns, and the great pro- 
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jection of its very shallow, and therefore too shelf-like cornice, 
which, if no other part, must be admitted to differ widely 
from the comparatively slightly projecting and massive Doric 
cornice. The Tuscan has, however, been treated differently 
by different architects, and some of them have given it what is 
merely a modification of the Doric cornice without its mutules. 
Their Tuscan becomes, in fact, very little more than a plainer 
sort of their own Doric, distinguished from it chiefly, and that 
only negatively, by the omission of triglyphs on the frieze. 
One thing which the Moderns have done, both in their Doric 
and their Tuscan, is to assimilate pilasters to columns, giving 
to the former precisely the same bases and capitals as the 
others have, and also generally diminishing their shafts in the 
same manner. Still all the differences here pointed out, 
together with many minor ones besides, do not constitute 
different Orders, unless they are to be multiplied by being 
subdivided into almost as many distinct Orders as there are 
varieties of one and the same class. All the Dorics and the 
Tuscan agree in having the echino- abacus capital. There- 
fore, if we want a quite different and distinct Order, we must 
turn, as we now do, to the voluted-capital class of columns, or 
that which bears the name of the 
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IONIC ORDER. 
How this Order originated, — 
what first led to the adoption of 
volutes as a suitable decoration 
for the capital, — whether they 
were mere decoration, or were at 
first intended to express some 
meaning, — whether they were 
intentionally devised for the lat- 
ter purpose, or grew out of some 
accidental hint, — must now he en* 
tirely matter of conjecture. Of 
one thing we may be quite certain, 
that the Order, as we now find it in 
the best, and best known, examples, 
was not struck out all at once, but 
must have passed through several 
stages till it was ultimately ma- 
tured into perfection. 

Although the capital is the 
indictal mark of the Order, — that 
by which the eye immediately 
recognizes and distinguishes it, — 
the entire column is of quite a 
different character from the Doric. 
Besides having the addition of a 
base, the shaft is of more slender 
or taller proportions, and conse- 
qnently made much less visibly 
tapering ; for if it diminished in the 
same degree as the Doric shafl 
does, — the Ionic being about two 
diameters longer, — the upper one 
would, in consequence of such 
tapering, become much too small ; 
and a further consequence would 
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be that the foot and base of the column would appear 
much too large, — perhaps clumsily so. Not knowing ex- 
pressly to the contrary, we are at liberty to suppose that it 
was the altered form and character of the capital itself which 
iirst led to the formation of a base or series of mouldings at 
the bottom of the shaft, in order to produce such degree of 
finish below as would correspond with and balance the richness 
and flow of outline given to the capital. And it must be 
allowed that the swelling contours of the base are admirably 
in keeping, and harmonize with the play of curves in the 
volutes ; whereas, were the shaft to stand immediately upon 
the floor or pavement without any base, as in the Doric Order^ 
although such treatment is in perfect correspondence with the 
character of that echino-abacus Order, it would be just the 
reverse in the voluted one. There would be a harshness and 
abruptness below, in grating discord with the graceful flow of 
lines in the capital above. This feeling dictated the necessity 
for a corresponding base, which, although generally spoken of 
as an addition to the shaft, may with far greater propriety be 
said to have been taken out of it. Any actual addition to the 
foot of the shaft would have been the same as an enlarge- 
ment of it, producing disproportion and therefore deformity. 
The most rational explanation therefore is, that the original 
diameter for the foot of the shaft was retained, but the foot 
itself shaped into mouldings, and the portion immediately 
above it pared away or reduced, so that the column became 
more diameters in height than before. That being done, and 
a distinct base so obtained, it was found necessary to make a 
further change, for the sharp arrises of the Doric mode of 
fluting occasioned a degree of harshness quite at variance with 
the greater delicacy aimed at in other respects. Those arrises 
were accordingly converted into filleta^ which are not actual 
members, but merely spaces left between the channels or flutes 
themselves, which last are consequently narrower than in the 
Doric column; and their comparative narrowness is further 
increased by their being augmented in number, from that of 
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twenty to twenty-four. Thus the change from the Doric to 
the Ionic column may be accounted for, rationally at least, 
and aesthetically, if not historically. We do not, indeed, pro- 
fess to know and determine the actual origin of the Tolutes of 
the capital, and therefore leave those who put faith in Vitru- 
vius to believe, if they can, that they were derived from the 
imitation of the curls in a lady's head-dress; or, as others will 
have it, that the idea was borrowed either from rams' horns, 
or the slender and flexile twigs of trees placed upon the 
capital for ornament. We also leave those who are not satis- 
fied with our way of accounting for the base given to the Ionic 
column to fancy that this member was intended to imitate the 
ancient chausmre or sandal. 

The Ionic capital is far more complex than that of the 
Doric, and not only more complex, but more irregular also : 
instead of showing, like the other, four equal sides, it exhibits 
two faces or fronts parallel to the architrave above it, and two 
narrower baluster sides, as they are termed, beneath the archi- 
trave. Some consider this irregularity a defect, which, if 
such it be, is to be got over only by either turning the volutes 
diagonally, as in some Roman and modem examples, or by 
curving concavely the faces of the capital, instead of making 
them planes, so as to obtain four equal faces or sides, as is 
done in the capitals of the inner Order of the Temple of Apollo 
at Bassse. At least that method, and the other one of turning 
the volutes diagonally, are the only methods that have been 
practised for giving perfect regularity to the Ionic capital 
by means of four equal faces; for, although difficult, it is 
possible to accompHsh the same purpose differently, by making 
the abacus quite square, as in the Doric Order, and letting the 
volutes grow out of it on each side or face, their' curvature 
commencing not on the upper horizontal edge, but descending 
from the vertical edges of the abacus. In fact, the volutes 
might be fancied to have originated in a prolonged abacus, first 
falling down on each side beneath the architrave, and then 
coiled up on the back ^nd front of the column for jthe tw^ 
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faced^ which thus hecame greater in width; afler which a 
smaller ohiamental ahacus was introduced as a crowning mem* 
ber, immediately beneath the architrave. As it is now treated, 
the great extent of the two flat voluted faces prevents the capi- 
tal from being square. Let us endeavour to explain this : as 
average measurement, we may put down 50 minutes, or 10 
le;ss than the lower diameter, for that of the upper diameter of 
the shaft; 65 for the sides of the abacus; from 56 to 60 for 
the soffit of the architrave, which last accordingly overhangs 
the upper part of the shaft ; and 90 minutes, that is, three 
modules, or a diameter and a half, for the faces of the capital, 
measured across the volutes. Now, were the capital square — 
as deep from back to front as it is wide in front, — its hulk 
would be excessive, and out of proportion with the column 
and other parts of the Order, and inconsistent with the dehcaey 
aimed at in all respects. The mere lateral expansion of the 
d^ital, on the contrary, as viewed in front, does not occasion 
any appearance of heaviness, — rather that of richness ; more 
especially as the bulk is greatly diminished by the following 
ingenious expedient. Instead of the baluster side being made 
cylindrical by being kept of the same diameter throughout, 
and equal to the face of the volute, it is gradually diminished 
from each face ; so that the side of the capital thus becomes 
in a manner hollowed out; and not only that, but great play 
of form is imparted to it, and its curvature both contrasts and 
harmonizes with the curves of the volutes themselves. If 
thei% be not the same completeness with respect to uni- 
formity in all the four sides as is obtained in the Doric and 
Corinthian capitals, at any rate the most admirable artistic 
contrivance and propriety are exhibited. Nevertheless, a 
writer of some notoriety, viz. Mr. John Ruskin, calls the lonie 
capital 'a base invention;' yet as he sees perfect loveliness in 
those two Hecubas of architecture, St. Mark's Church and the 
Ducal Palace, at Venice, his equally unqualified and dogmatic 
censure of the Gre^ voluted capital partakes more of compli- 
ment towards it than it does of insult* . r^ t 
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The only thing to be objected agamst the Ionic capital is> 
that in the end columns of a portico the form of capital just 
described occasioned obvious if not offensiye irregularity, be* 
cause on the return or side of the building the baluster side 
showed itself beneath the face of the architrave : yet even this 
was of little consequence if there was merely a single row of 
columns in front; but where the colonnade was continued 
along the flanks of the building also, a very unsightly sort 
of irregularity was produced ; for while all the other colimms 
on those flanks showed the faces of their capitals, the end one 
would show its baluster side. Here then a difficulty pre- 
sented itself that demanded some ingenuity to overcome it, 
and hardly can we sufficiently admire the happy expedient b5r 
which it was surmounted. It was necessary to give the 
capital at the angle two adjoining volutcd faces, so that it 
should agree with those of the other columns both in front 
and on the flank of the building. This was accordingly 
effected by placing the volute at the angle, diagonally, so 
as to obtain there two voluted surfaces placed immediately 
back to back, — a most happy and simple contrivance, which, 
now that it has been appHed, every one is at liberty to fancy he 
could have found out for himself. Nevertheless it is not every 
one that approves of it, for there are some who affect to regard 
that disposition of the volute at the angle as a defect. If it be 
strictly considered merely in itself, it may, perhaps, be ob- 
jected to such cf^ital that in itself it is irregular, one of the 
volutes in each of its faces being turned obHquely and fore- 
shortened, while the other volute in the same face is seen 
directly in front, i» in all the other capitals. Yet surely such 
partial and trifling irregularity may very well be excused, in- 
stead of being imputed as a defect, since it obviates far greater 
irregularities, and contributes so effectively to general harmony 
and symmetry.^ At all events, it is incumbent upon those 
-who make the objection to show how much better they could 
hare managed matters. So far are we from objecting to it, 
that we do not see why the same diagonal disposition of the 
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Tolntes should not, occasionally at least, be employed formal! 
the capitals alike, thereby giving them, although in all other 
respects perfectly Greek as to style, four uniform faces, as in 
some of the Roman and Italian examples of the Order. 

How little modem Architects are capable of modifying the 
Ionic capital, and adapting it to particular circumstances, may 
]be seen in the colonnades of the fa9ade of the British Museum, 
where, at the re-entering or internal angle formed by colon- 
nades at right angles to each other, the column at the angle 
has two adjoining voluted faces given to it; but as a re-enter- 
ing or inner angle is circumstanced quite differently from an 
external one, the consequence is that each of those faces fall^ 
opposite the baluster side of the columns « ^ ^ 

.ranging with it either way. We explain this /|7* h)~(h 
briefly in two simple diagrams, in which / * — 

indicates the face or voluted side of the 
-capital, b the baluster side, and a the pro- ^!L i 
jecting volute turned diagonally at the angle. ^ 
In an external angle, or the return of a 
portico, the &ces and sides are arranged thus, so that hbbh 
,come opposite each other; but in an internal or re-entering 
angle, the reverse takes place; for we have then this dis- 
position of the faces and sides of the capitals, in which a voluted 
face comes opposite to the baluster side of the next capital, — 
a most unsightly irregularity, and one all 

the more unpardonable because it could have ,j-^ v j 

been got over, if in no other way, by con- / *^ v l L 

verting that column («) into a square pillar, 
which would, besides, give greater strength, ^^j^ 
or the expression of it, where such expres- A f 
sion is very desirable. ^T^ 

If these observations on the Ionic capital 
seem to detain us too long, we cannot help it: they arp 
nothing less than indispensable for a proper understanding 
of its nature, and the peculiarity of circumstances attending 
it. What remains to be observed is, that owing to its com- 
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plexity, that capital admits of very great diversity of character 
and decoration. It is sometimes vrithont, and sometimes has 
a necking to it, which may either he plain or decorated, as 
may best accord with the particular expression, either as to 
richness or qoiet simplicity, which is aimed at as the charac- 
teristic of the entire design. The capital may be modified 
almost infinitely in its proportions; first, as regards its general 
proporticm to the column ; secondly, as regards the siie of the 
volutes compared with the width of the face. In the best 
Greek examples the volutes are much bolder and larger than 
in those of the Roman and Italian, in some of which they are 
so greatly reduced in size, and become consequently so far 
apart from each other, as to be insignificant in themselves, 
and give the whole capital an expression of meagreness and 
meanness. The spirals forming the volute supply another 
source of variety, since they may be either single or manifold. 
In what is called the Ilissus Ionic capital there is only a single 
spiral, or hem, whose revolutions form the volute, which mode, 
indeed, prevails in all the Roman and modem Ionics ; but in the 
capitals of the Temple of Erechtheus at Athens, there are, be- 
sides that principal spiral, other intermediate ones which follow 
the course of its revolutions. Again, the eathettis, or eye of the 
volute, where the spiral or spirals terminate, admits of being 
made smaller or larger. It is, besides, sometimes fiat, sometimes 
convex, and occasionally carved as a rosette. All these variations 
are independent of the general composition of the capital, and 
though not all equally good, they both suggest and authorize 
other modifications of the Ionic type, and fresh combinations. 
One exceedingly interestiog example, highly valuable as 
suggestive study, — one quite sui generis, and perhaps on that 
account viewed with more of prejudice than reUsh, — is the in- 
ternal Order of the Temple of Apollo at Bassse, delineated and 
described by Mr. T. L. Donaldson, in the supplementary volume 
to Stuart's * Athens.' This example, which seems to have 
found favour only in the eyes of Mr. C. R. Cockerell, who has 
employed it on more than one occasion, has^ as> already ihti-; 
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mated) four similar faces ; yet if it so £Eir agrees with many 
Roman and modem Ionic capitals, it differs from them totallj 
in every other respect. While the fac«s of the latter are 
formed rather by merely sticking on the volutes diagonally; 
instead of turning them, so in the example now under notice 
each face may be said to be arched, since it qjurves downwards 
on each side from the middle of its upper edge, instead of 
being there straight or horizontal beneath the architrave. 





JL 




^ 



Owing to this droumstance the fiices of the capital have the 
look of being rather affixed to than properly connected wiUk 
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the abacus, and there is a certam degree of incongmoomess 
and want of finish. So far, then, there is room for improve- 
ment, and perhaps in some other respects also ; yet upon the 
whole there is much to approve of and admire in this capital, 
among whose peculiarities it deserves to be noted that the 
space between the volutes is not above half the width of the 
volutes themselves. Nor is it for its capital alone that this 
example of the Order is remarkable, its base being equally 
peculiar, on account of its simplicity of form, and still more 
so, perhaps, on account of its very great expansion, spreading 
out below to considerably more than two upper diameters of 
the shaft ; which perhaps causes the capitid to appear rather 
too small in comparison with it. This base is all the more 
remarkable because it differs entirely from what is called the 
Ionic base, although not employed by the European Greeks 
for that Order, who made use of what is styled the Attic base, 
consisting of two tori and a scotia, or deep curved hollow, 
between them. The proper Ionic base, or what is so called, 
differs from every other form of that member, being greatly 
contracted in its lower mouldings, which, if not a deformity, 
is not a particular beauty, as it gives the base too much the 
appearance of being reversed or turned upside down; and 
hence it is difficult to assign any probable or sufficient motive 
for such conformation of mouldings in the foot of a column. 
Peiiiaps the only modem instance of the application of that 
base occurs in the tetrastyle (ybter- columned) portico of 
Hanover Chapel, Regent Street, whose Order is copied from 
the Temple of Minerva Polias at Priene, in Asia Minor ; to 
which example we shall presently have occasion to refer again 
when we come to speak of the Ionic entablature. Before so 
doing we have to call attention to another peculiarity in the 
columns within the Temple at Bassse, whose base is above 
shown : we allude to the mode in which the shafts are fiuted, 
which seems to indicate a transition from the Doric to the 
hsoic style, the fillets being exceedingly narrow, and the chan- 
nelt shallow and very slightly curved, which gives the shaft 
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altogether a difTerent character from that attending the usual 
mode of fluting practised for this Order. 

Although it is a modem composition, derived from the 
study of Greek fragments, yet certainly not on that account 
the less meritorious than if it were an express copy from 
some one particular example, we may he allowed to Speak 
of the Order, or rather the columns of the hexaatyle (six- 
columned) portico of the* Church in Regent Square, Gray's 
Inn Road, erected hy Mr. Inwood, soon after the com- 
pletion of St. Pancras' Church, whose portico so admirahly 
exempHfles the florid and elahorately wrought Ionic of 
the Temple of Erechtheus at Athens. The columns of the 
Regent Square Church, — and it is on account of the columns 
alone that we allude to it, the structure heing otherwise 
quite unworthy of notice, — differ from all other known 
examples; not only in their hases and capitals, hut also in 
the Tery peculiar mode of fluting, or rather striatingy em- 
ployed for their shafts. Not having detailed drawings, or 
any drawings at all to assist us, we cannot pretend to enter 
into description, hut can only say that hase, shaft, and capital 
are unhke all received examples, and at the same time so well 
adapted to each other as to produce artistic unity and con- 
sistency of character; and that character is stamped hy 
breadth and simplicity. With respect to the fluting, it par- 
takes of what may he called striating, the fillets showing 
themselves rather as narrow surfaces raised upon the shaft, 
than the channels as positive hollows between them. The 
capital b at once graceful and simple, and derives much of its 
peculiar character from the enlarged eye of the volute, which 
is occupied hy a rosette ornament. 

Interesting as it would he to particularize other examples, 
we cannot do so here, which is the less to be r^retted because 
ipere verbal remarks, unaccompanied by drawings on such a 
scale as to fully show all their minutiae, would not be very 
satbfactory. Perhaps we shall be thought to have already 
dwelt rather too long on the mere column, for^we have not 
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yet quite done with that part of the Order. It remains, how- 
ever, to be observed, that notwithstanding its situation is such 
as to render detail there hardly noticeable, the baluster side of 
the capital was always enriched. In Greek examples it had a 
series of wide channels with broad fillets between them, and 
where great richness was affected, as in the Ionic of the 
Temple of Erechtheus, the fillets had an additional moulding 
upon them, carved into beads. In- the Asiatic examples, on 
the contrary, and Roman ones also, the baluster side is usually 
cut into the form of leaves, bound together, as it were, in 
the centre by a broad moulded ring, which produces an ex- 
ceedingly good effect ; and indeed, in -several instances, much 
better taste is manifested in that obscure part of the capital 
than in the face itself. 

Although it is repetition to say that the base usually given 
to this Order by the Greeks was the Attic one, consisting of 
two tori, divided by a scotia, we here refer to that part of the 
column again for the purpose of noting a species of enrich- 
ment appHed to it, the upper torus being sometimes fluted 
horizontally, at others cut to resemble an interlaced chain-Uke 
ornament, now called a guilloche. Modem Architects, how- 
ever, invariably leave the upper torus of the base quite plain, 
even when they scrupulously copy every other part of the 
column. The only instance of channeling upon the upper 
torus, to which we can point, is that of the portico of 
St. Pancras' Church, which building well deserves to be care- 
fully exammed and studied by those who would acquire a 
correct idea of the exquisite finish and richness of Grecian 
Ionic details, and their effect in execution. But, unfor- 
tunately, like the one in Regent Square, that building too is 
not at all feUcitous as a general composition. 

For Ionic Antse a few words will suffice. Without exactly 
agreeing with that of the column, the base does not differ 
very materially from it, except, indeed, in the IHssus example, 
where it is lower than the other, and consists only of a shallow 
scotia with a channeled torus above it. In the-Erechtheum 
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example it is distingnisbed from the column base cbiefly by 
both lower and upper torus being cbanneled. The capital, or, 
as it is more commonly termed, anta-cap, on the contrary, is 
differently shaped from that of the column, in consequence of 
having no volutes ; wherefore it is not by any means so wide, 
neither is it so deep. The mouldings, too, though of the 
same character, are differently disposed. Still the anta-cap 
corresponds with the capital as to plainness or enrichment, — 
its mouldings being either carved or not, as those of the latter 
happen to be ; and if the capital has an ornamented necking, 
so also has the anta-cap. One singularity in the treatment of 
Ionic antee, is that the face of the anta has in some cases a 
slight break down the middle of it, which causes it to appear 
composed of two very narrow faces put together side by side, 
but not exactly ^!«A with each other. This kind of antse, 
in imitation of those of the Erechtheum — perhaps the only 
precedent for it — has been adopted for' St. Pancras' Church. 
What could have led to it is rather difficult to conjecture, 
since there does not appear to be any adequate motive for it, 
or any purpose gained by it. 

Ionic Entablattjrk. — As expressed in the terms of the 
diameter of the column, that is, measured by it, the entabla- 
ture exceeds that of the Doric Order. In the Parthenon the 
entire height of the entablature is not more than 2 diameters ; 
while in the Ionic it is 2 diameters and 1 7 parts, or the third 
of a diameter more ; whereas it would seem that the Ionic 
column being much slenderer, the entablature ought to be less 
in height than the Doric one, instead of being more. And so 
it is, and less in a considerable degree, since it is the height, 
not the diameter, of the column which regulates the height of 
the entablature ; in other words, the height of the latter must 
be in proportion to that of the former.* Now 2^ diameters 

* The necessity for agreement in this respect between the column and 
its entablature will be rendered apparent by the preposterous effect pro- 
duced in two instances where the columns have been prolonged to an 
absurd height without the entablature being deepened in the same degree • 
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for the entablature is much less m proportion to a column 
8 or 9 diameters high^ than 2 diameters for the entablature is 
to one that is only 6 diameters high. In the latter case the 
entablature is equal to one-third of the column, and one- 
fourth of the whole Order; but in the other, 2 J diameters 
amount to only a fourth, or thereabouts, of the height of the 
column, and consequently to only about a fifth of the entire 
Order. 

The Ionic architrave does not differ materially from that 
of the Doric. Its average or standard height is the upper 
diameter of the column. In the plainer examples of Ionic, 
such as the IHssus one, the face of the architrave is quite 
plain, as in the preceding Order, and distinguished from it 
only by the Doric taenia being converted into a moulding of a 
plain bead and small echinus, surmounted by a narrow taenia 
cr broad fillet. In more decorated examples, as that of the 
Erechtheum, the face of the architrave is divided into three 
surfaces or courses, c&lled facia, which very slightly project 
before or overhang each other, and the moulding between the 
architrave and frieze is increased in depth ; there is a greater 
number of mouldings, and some of them are enriched by 
being carved, or, as it is termed, cut. 

As to the Ionic frieze, triglyphs being discarded for it, 
and no other characteristic members substituted for them, it 
becomes no more than a plane surface interposed between 
the architrave and cornice, unless — as is now never done, 
although it was, in all probability, generally done by the 
Ancients — it is enriched with figures in bas-relief or other 
sculpture. Yet as mere sculpture of that kind, however 
essential to effect, is not taken into account, or considered to 
belong even to the character of an Order, but to be something 
quite extraneous that may either be introduced or omitted at 

namely, the portico of the Admiralty, and that within the court of 
Tnmival's Inn ; the first of which is bad enough, the other far worse 
in every respect. ^ I 
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pleasure, it is omitted accordingly ; whereby the firiese is 
reduced to a mere blank surface, T?hich leaves nothing more 
to be said concerning it. 

The Ionic cornice affords but Httle scope for further obser- 
vation, more particularly in the Athenian examples, in which 
it consists of Httle more than the corona and cjrmatium above 
it, and some narrow bed-mouldingg beneath the former mem- 
ber, partly got out of its hollowed soffit or under-surface. 
Consequently the whole cornice looks rather meagre and poor, 
especially if the richer form of capital with a necking to it be 
employed for tbe columns. In such case there is no corre- 
sponding degree of richness and increased importance in what 
is, nevertheless, the completing member or division of the en- 
tire Order, and ought accordingly to be treated as such. On 
this account we hold the cornice of the Erechtheum example 
to be very unsatisfactory, and to derogate from what is the 
character of the Order in all other respects : while the capital 
is particularly ornate, luxuriant, and complicated in design, the 
cornice, which, as has been before remarked, is to be considered 
as the capital of the entire Order, is particularly simple and 
severe ; and owing to the want of a sufficiency of bed-mouldings 
beneath it, the corona appears to jut out too abruptly imme- 
diately over the frieze, without due preparation for it. "Were 
the frieze sculptured, such enrichment would, perhaps, without 
anything further, confer an adequate degree of omateness 
upon the whole entablature, and bring it into keeping with the 
highly finished columns. If, on the contrary, the frieze is to 
be left plain, the best way would be to reduce its height a 
little, and perhaps that of the architrave also, and enlarge the 
cornice by introducing denteU into it. These last-mentioned 
members — which, although considered by modem writers to 
be characteristic of the Ionic Order, and to be to its cornice 
what mutules are to the Doric, and modillions to the Corinthian, 
do not appear to have been so regarded by the Greeks them- 
selves — consist of a series of narrow upright blocks (supposed 
to represent the ends of joists), placed closely together, so that 
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the spaces between them, wbich are onlj about half as wide as 
the blocks themselves, appear to indent that portion of the 
cornice^ which, when introduced without being so ornamented, 
is called an uncut dentel band. 

The Priene example, to which we referred when speaking of 
Ionic bases, offers what, in our opinion at least, is a far better 
model for an Ionic cornice than that of the Erechthcum, and 
which, with perhaps some modification of it, might very well 
be applied to the more florid Athenian Order ; and though to 
do so would be contrary to precedent, that would matter Uttle, 
so that the change itself were in conformity with artistic effect 
and sesthetic principles. 

The Temple of Jupiter at Aizani in Asia Minor exhibits a 
remarkable example of the Ionic Order, the details of which 
were recently pubUshed, for the first time, by M. Texier. 
In its general conformation the base resembles the Priene 
example, but the entablature is quite different. The archi- 
trave is divided into three facise, separated by a cut moulding ; 
and the upper facia is surmounted by an exceedingly deep 
and highly enriched course of mouldings. The frieze, too, is 
ornamented in a very unusual fashion, acanthus leaves being 
placed upon it at intervals, somewhat after the manner of 
triglyphs, and conne<^d together with scrolls. The cornice 
has both dentels and modilHons, and a narrow corona, but a 
deep cymatium or epitithedas, enriched with carving. 

We will not pursue our notice of the Greek or Ancient 
Ionic any further, but here conclude with observing that 
notwithstanding its decided superiority to the Roman, &c., 
more especially in its capital, it has not been adopted by 
the Italian and French Architects of the present day. In 
this country, on the contrary, the Greek Ionic has been em- 
ployed almost to the entire exclusion of the other, from the 
time of its being first made known to us by means of Stuart 
and Eevett's ' Antiquities of Athens/ and the * Ionian Anti- 
quities ;' to which publication may be added the * Unedited 
Antiquities of Attica,' which contains other specimens of U^ 
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Order, found at Elensis, remarkable for their refined ^mplicitj 
and also ^their gracefulness. Not the least important lesson 
to be derived from these and similar publications is^ we permit 
ourselves to say, the learning from them that the Greeks 
treated their Orders with artistic spirit and freedom, con- 
forming to a certain tjpe or general standard for each, but 
varying their details and modifying their proportions. 

For examples of Grecian Doric and Ionic which may be 
seen in London, and which the student would therefore do 
well to look at and carefully examine for himself, since he 
•will from these learn more than he possibly can do from 
books alone, we refer to the following buildings ; for Doric, 
the tetrastyle portico of Covent Garden Theatre, and the 
hexoityle one of the Colosseum in the Regent's Park ; which 
latter shows the Order to much greater advantage than the 
other, owing to its being free from such disturbing and very 
im-antique additions as doors and windows within it, which 
inevitably destroy all breadth and repose; — it has also the 
advantage of a west aspect, by whicli the full effect of light 
and shade is produced. For Ionic examples, we refer to 
St. Pancras' Church, New Road, whose order is a faithful 
transcript from that of the Erechtheiftn ; the same building 
also affords an instance of the application of a caryatid order 
of female figures in the porch, or rather the porch-like struc- 
ture, on its north and south sides, — the idea of which is 
taken from a similar small structure attached to the Athenian 
Temple ; — the University Club House, Pall Mall East, where 
the same Order is apphed upon a much smaller scale, and raised 
upon a basement floor ; — the Chapel in South Audley Street; — 
the portico of the Post Office, and the fa9ade of the British 
Museum ; — ^the portico of the College of Surgeons, Xincoln*s 
Inn Fields, whose columns, proportioned according to the 
Ilissus example, were originally plain, but were fluted, and 
the mouldings of the entablature cut, when the building was 
altered and greatly improved some years ago, by Mr. Barry ; — 
the portico of Hanover Chanel R^nt Street, which, as the 
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reader is already aware^ shows the Priene lonie ; — and lastly, 
for we will not further extend this list, the portico of the 
- India House, Leadenhall Street, which is remarkable for its 
frieze being sculptured, and its pediment also filled in with 
figures in relief. Of similar decoration for the Doric Order 
we cannot point out any instance here, both the metopes of 
the frieze, and the pediment, being left plain in all our English 
specimens of that Order, and in every one of our so much 
Taunted examples 'after the Parthenon,' produced during the 
Greek mania and mannerism. 



ROMAN AND MODERN IONIC. 

To elucidate this part of our subject at all satisfactorily 
would require a great number of drawings ; accordingly we 
must make shift as well as we can without them, leaving the 
student to turn to other works for examples, — should he, as 
we trust he will, have imbibed from our remarks any reUsh for 
the study of the Orders by accurate comparison of various 
examples of one and the same Order. Neither the Romans 
nor their modern successors appear to have comprehended the 
genius of the Ionic Order any more than of the Doric. Their 
best imitations, both of the one and the other, were of but 
a bungling kind. They certainly had no great affection for 
either, for we find comparatively very few instances of them 
in Boman remains. As treated by them, the Ionic capital was 
not only greatly impoverished, but deformed also, — impove- 
rished by the volutes being greatly reduced in size, and conse- 
quently in importance also, as characteristic marks of the 
Order, — and deformed, owing to the tasteless treatment of it 
in other respects. Instead of the gracefully flowing festoon 
hem, or mouldings over the echinus, which seems to connect 
the two volutes or sides of the face of the capital together, 
there is a str^ght line without any moulding to it, and the 
echinus, projecting before it, produces an appearance of clum- 
siness — of the several members not being properly adjusted to 
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each other. As in all the Greek examples, the echinus of the 
capital, which passes hehind the volutes, is invariably carved 
with that sort of pattern which workmen call ' eggs and darts/ 
ova or egg-shaped ornaments, almost naturally resulting from 
the contour ^f the moulding before it is cut ; and the echinus 
of the Ionic, being always so carved, is on that account dis- 
tinguished by the name of ovolo, — not because its section or 
profile is any portion of an oval or elHptic curve ; for among 
other things the Roman style differs from the Greek in having 
all its mouldings, both convex and concave, formed of por- 
tions of circles, by which its details become less elegant in con- 
tour. Such minutise as mere mouldings are, however, matters 
of quite secondary consideration in comparison with compo- 
sition and general effect. Though we cannot enter into such 
niceties in a mere rudimentary work, they certainly ought to 
be duly attended to; yet to do so * duly ' is very different from 
doing so exclusively, and, as it would seem, without taking 
any account of, or else in utter ignorance of, greatly more 
important artistic requisites. There has been too much of 
plodding microscopical criticism with regard to mouldings and 
other details, looked at and exhibited individually and frag- 
mentarily — which is almost as much as to say, prosaically 
also. The botanist examines his specimens through a lens, 
one by one, but the eye of the artist grasps and comprehends 
a landscape at a glance. 

Even in the best Roman and modem examples, the volutes 
are decidedly inferior to Greek, being comparatively tame and 
meagre, yet coarse also. Italian Architects have sometimes 
made them so small and insignificant that they give scarcely 
any character to the capital, or render it distinguishable, at 
a little distance, from the Doric, its general mass being no 
greater. The spiral makes fewer revolutions, and the hem or- 
moulding which forms it is flat, as is also the interspiral or 
general surface of the volute, which has never any secondary 
spirals upon it, though that and the intervolute are sometimes 
enriched with foliage. 
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Of the Roman Ionic Order> as a whole, we know yeiy little, 
there heing only three accredited examples of it> viz. the 
Theatre of Marcellus, the Temple of Fortuna Virilis, and the 
Temple of Concord. Of the first of these, the capital is the 
simplest and plainest, and also the smallest in its proportions ; 
that of the second is hj yerj far the hest, its volutes retaining 
most of the Greek character ; and that of the third is remark- 
able, if not for its ugliness in other respects, for its volutes 
being turned outwards diagonally, so as to present four equal 
faces, — a mode afterwards re-invented and brought up as a 
novelty by Scamozzi, in honour of whom it has since been dis- 
tinguished by the name of the Scamozzi capital. But if there 
are few ancient buildings remaining of the Roman Ionic Order, 
there are numerous detached specimens of it in antique 
columns that have been preserved by having been made use of 
in other buildings, or deposited in collections of sculpture. 
Many of these have been delineated and published by Piranesi 
and others ; and they are so numerous and so varied that we 
cannot pretend either to classify them, or to particularize even 
the principal ones. All that we can here say is, that although 
they fall far short of the refined taste exhibited in Greek 
examples, some of them possess considerable merit, and supply 
ideas for other and better varieties. They also serve to con- 
vince us that, Uke the Greeks, the Romans did not abide by a 
single stereotype pattern for each Order: the attempt to 
establish such uniformity and conformity to rule was reserved 
for the Palladios and Vignolas of the 16th century, who esta- 
blished the orthodoxy of routine, and carefully trained-up , 
dulness. 

There is a fine antique example of the kind in the British 
Museum, in which the volutes are placed diagonally, and 
beneath each face of the capital there is not a mere flat mask, 
but a head, cut out in bold reUef, all of them different from 
each other. The whole is excellently well composed, and highly 
interesting as a study. One of the varieties of Ionic capitals 
shown by Piranesi is that from a column in the Church of 
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Santa Maria Transteyere at Rome, which is ornamented on its 
face with a small head or hust upon the face of the intervolute 
and abacus, and the eye of the volutes themselves is unusually 
large/ and contains a small half-length female figure carved 
upon it, — ^which, though it can be distinctly seen in a drawing, 
can be hardly perceptible in the column itself. The only 
other variety of or invention for the Ionic capital that we can 
notice is one that has frequently been practised by Italian 
Architects, and which may be distinguished as the festoon or 
festooned capital, the volutes being turned diagonally, and 
a festoon being suspended from the eye of one volute to that 
of the other beneath each face. This not only gives variety 
and richness to the capital, but by increasing its volume 
or bulk increases its importance also, and produces great play 
of light and shade ; there is harmony together with diversity 
in the combination of forms, the curve of the festoon being, 
tiiough dissimilar, in agreement with the outline of the volutes. 
The columns of the circular portico to the Church in Lang- 
ham Place have capitals of this description, in which cherub 
heads are introduced into the festoons; and so far as the 
mere capitals go, that specimen of Ionic is entitled to much 
praise : the misfortune is, that the Order is not satisfactory as 
a whole ; for the increased richness of the capitals requires 
that there should be a corresponding degree of richness given 
to the entablature. At present there is no proportion — that 
is, with regard to decoration — observed; for the same entabla- 
ture, or cornice at least, which is in keeping with a smaller 
and plainer capital, cannot be equally adapted to a larger and 
more ornate one, but partakes either of excess, or the * too 
much ' in the one case, or of deficiency, or the * too little ' 
in the other, — not perhaps as to size, but in regard to the 
quantum of embellishment. To obviate the meagreness and 
insignificance of the usual Italian Ionic capital, Sansovino and 
some others have frequently given it a necking, either plain or 
enriched, which, even when plain, greatly improves the general 
appearance of the column by increasing the depth of the 
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capital and reduciDg the height of the shaft. To make this 
the clearer, let us, mthout pretending at all to exactness, call 
the column nine diameters high, and the capital either half a 
diameter, or a whole one, accordingly as it is without or with 
a necking : now in. the first case the capital will he to the 
shaft (base included) only as one to seventeen, whereas in the 
other it becomes as one to right; which is not at all too much : 
while the other way the shaft is much too lanky, and the 
capital too low, — as is probably felt by those who cannot 
explain the cause of such disagreement and disproportion. 

Entablature. — There is not much to say, at least there 
is no occasion for saying much, relative to this part of the 
Boman and Modem Ionic Order.. The ancient examples of it 
are by far too few to admit of any general laws for it being 
derived from them; nor are the examples themselves very 
satisfactory. That of the Ionic of the Theatre of Mareellus is, 
perhaps, the best upon the whole, and seems to have been 
that which has guided the Modems in the composition of their 
entablature, although they have very greatly diminished the 
proportions of the cornice, which is there nearly equal to 
both architrave and frieze together. In the Athenian Ionic 
we may set down the architrave, frieze, and comice as about 
50, 50, and 35 minutes respectively, making idtogether two 
diameters and 15 minutes (or a quarter of a diameter) ; there- 
fore the comice is to- each of the other two divisions of the 
entablature only ^ 35 to 5Q. In the Roman Ionic, on the 
contrary^ the comice is by much the largest division : in the 
Fortuna Virihs example the measures are, — architrave 38', 
frieze 19', comice 70'; in that of the Theatre of Marcellus, 
43' — 36' — Q&y, making the entire entablature 127', or 2 
diameters 7'* Although modem Architects vary from these 
proportions,* and some of them make the frieze equal to or 
more than the architrave, they all agree — in doctrine at 
least, if not in practice — in making the comice the largest 
division of the entablature ; and as the projection is usually 
equal to its height, or thereabouts, the comice thus gams 
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in importance both wajs, and, as far as its mere propor- 
tions are concerned, becomes an adequate finisiiing to the 
entire Order. This latter mode certainly appears more in 
accordance with artistic principles shall we then presume to 
say that the Ore^s were wrong in their treatment of the Ionic 
cornice? — ^Well, let us say then, that they were not quite 
so right as they might faa^e been. To us, the Asiatic Ionic 
cornice (for instance that of the Piiene Order) is far more 
satisfactory than either the HeUenic or Athenian^ and in our 
opinion it would require a cornice rieher still, to correspond 
with the highly elaborated Erechtheum capital, and maintain 
dcie artistic keeping in the whole of that Order. These re- 
marks partake, perhaps, too much of digression i we will there- 
fore dismiss them, and the cornice also, merely adding that 
either dentels, or larger plain blocks, placed ratha* wide apart 
from each other, are considered the prc^r characteristic marks 
of the ionic cornice. 

Miere is nothing in either the architrave or the frieze that 
calls for observation, except that the Modems have frequently 
given to this Order, by way of distinction, a convex frieze, 
technioaUy termed a pulvinated one from its fancied resem- 
blance to a cushion (jmlvinar), whose sides swell out by 
compression when sat upon. A frieze of the kind occurs in 
what is otherwise a very corrupt specimen of the Order, in the 
Baths of Diocletian. It woijdd be absurd to suppose that such 
form of frieze originated in an imitation of the thing after 
which it is now named; and there are two motives, either of 
which, or both combiaed, may have led to it. The first of them 
is, that such curvature in the "face of the frieze may have been 
thought very suitable for the Ionic Order, as agreeing with the 
curved forms predominating in the character of the capital, 
namely, the volutes. The second is, that a convex surface 
produces greater diversity of light and shade than a plain one ; 
and coming between the architrave and cornice, is sufficiently 
distinguished by contour alone. Still it must be admitted 
Uiat such form is somewhat too arbitrary and fanciful to be 
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in accordance with strict architectural principles. It is well 
enough suited for interiors, or for entablatures upon a small 
scale, such as those of doors and windows, but not for a large 
external Order. The pulrinated frieze occurs frequently in 
the Cinque-cento and Renaissance styles^ and in our own 
English Renaissance, or Elizabethan. An instance of it may 
be seen in that well-known and celebrated piece of architecture 
by Jones, the front of Whitehall Chapel, whose Ionic Order 
generaUy will conyey an idea of the Italian mode of treating it. 
And it so happens that the tasteful little screen front of Dover 
House (added by Holland to the original mansion), on the 
opposite side of the street, offers an example of the Ilissus 
Ionic, whereby immediate comparison between the two styles 
may easily be made. Another specimen of Italian Ionic, and 
of Italian Doric, is the new portion lately added to the Carlton 
Club House, Pall Mall, which is all but a literal copy from 
Sansoyino's Library of St. Mark at Venice. Sansovino seem? 
there to have aimed at the greatest possible richness for both 
Orders ; and in his building the Doric metopes are sculptured, 
but are left plain in the Club House, although such decora- 
tion for them would have been novelty here, and would have 
brought that lower Order more into keeping vrith the upper 
one. The shafts of the columns are not fluted as in the 
Italian building, but for very sufficient reason': being of dark 
polished granite, they would have acquired no greater richness 
in consequence of their being so cut ; on the contrary, the 
effect of the material itself would have been impaired. The 
Ionic capitals have an ornamented necking, which is here not 
only a beauty but a great propriety, because without it the 
capitals would have looked diminutive, more especially beneath 
such a greatly exaggerated entablature. Tested by ordinary 
rules, this last must be pronounced monstrous, licentious in 
the extreme, perhaps downright barbarous; and, no doubt, 
would be so, were it not protected by the name of Sansovino. 
His English copyist has therefore sufficient authority for it,— 
not so, Sansovino himself: whence, then, did he get his prece- 
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dent^ Welly he dispensed with precedent, and using the 
privilege of a master in his Art, ventured beyond its written 
rules and conyentionalities, — ventured where he might have 
failed, and exposed himself to derision, — but succeeded, and 
has been crowned by applause. In Art, as in other things, 
success sanctifies enterprise : if you ^ail, the world calls you 
a madman or fool; if you succeed, it bows down to you as a 
geniusr. It must be confessed that such an entablature as 
Sansovino has there given his Ionic Order would be noting 
less than monstrous, did the Order itself constitute the edifice, 
as in the antique temple ; instead of which, the two Orders 
there introduced are no more than ornamental accessories, and 
the greatly enlarged entablature of the upper one is to be re- 
garded as proportioned with reference not so much to its own 
columns as to the general mass of the entire fa9ade. It may 
be as well to remark here, that both the Carlton Club House 
and Whitehall Chapel are instances of guper-eoiumniaiian, or 
two Orders placed one over the other — in the former building, 
an ionic over a Doric — ^in the latter, a Corinthian over an Ionic 
Order. And in both cases the columns are attacked or 
engaged, as is said of columns which are united to the face of 
a wall so as not to project 'from it as much as their diameter^ 
but only about half or three-quarters of it, and they are there- 
fore termed respectively half or three-quarter columns. 
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CORINTHIAN ORDER, cjmnt^uni 
We now arrive at the third 
and last of the Orders, or 
that which is distinguished from 
the other two, teore hy its deep 
and fotiaged capital than by its 
proportions, — at least it is chief- 
ly so distinguished from the 
Ionic, with which it has in other 
respects many points in com- 
mon ; for the columns of both 
have bases differing but little 
from each other, and their shafts 
are fluted in the same manner. 
How this Order came to obtain 
the name of Corinthian is not 
very clear ; nor is it, archiiee- 
turally, of any moment whether 
such name be right or wrong* 
All that is certain is, that ex- 
amples of this Order have not 
been found at Corinth itself, 
where, judging from its name, it 
would seem to have been the 
prevalent style of building, and 
there brought to perfection. 
There is a pretty legend rela- 
tive to the origin of the Corin* 
thian capital, which, if not true, 
has at least probability in its 
favour, and is many degrees 
less nonsensical than the sup- 
posed, origin of the Ionic one* 
Nay, it is even valuable and 
instructive, as showing how^eH 
a skilful artist can derive faints 
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from triyial or accidental circumstances* and by improving 
upon them, turn them to account. As the storj goes, the 
sculptor Callicrates vfBs so struck by the graceful forms into 
which the leaves of an acanthus-plant had grown up around a 
tall basket covered by a square slab, that he sketched it, and 
conceived the idea of fashioning the capital of a column after 
it. It must be owned that the anecdote seems itself to be an 
invention intended to account poetically for the origin of such 
form of capital, and perhaps on no better groimds than that of 
a fancied general resemblance, — ^just as some dreamers have 
detected the origin of the Gothic style in an avenue of lofty 
over-arching trees, or in the interlacing stems of a framing of 
wicker-work. Unluckily for the credit of so respectable a 
legend, the earliest examples exhibit, instead of the strongest 
and most direct resemblance to the presumed prototype, the 
faintest and most vague of all« The Corinthian capital seems 
rather to have developed itself gri^ually out of the Doric one ; 
first, by its necking being deepened and ornamented with a row 
of leaves, and then afterwards the echinus suppressed, and the 
whole body of the capital made to expand in a concave curve 
up to the abacus, with a second row of plain and\flatter leaves 
above the first one. At least the capitals to the small columns 
of the porches of the Tower of the Winds at Athens, and 
others discovered at Miletus and elsewhere, seem to favour 
such hypothesis ; and in further evidence of such Doric deri- 
vation is the circumstance of the columns of the Tower of the 
Winds being without bases. It will be argued, perhaps, that 
such examples do not at all answer to the character afterwards 
established and adhered to for capitals belonging to that Order. 
Very true : but then they may surely be received as incipient 
efibrts and attempts ^wards the formation of a Uiird class of 
capitals ; and in the instances just referred to, the overhanging 
square abacus without any foliage or curUug tendrils spreading 
out to support its extremities, points, in our opinion, clearly 
enough to a derivation from the Doric capital, considerably 
enlarged downwards, and also greatly enriched. However, we 
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leave others either to adopt or reject this notion, just as thej 
may he disposed. At the hest, all such questions are little 
hetter than matters of idle curiosity, and must always remain 
questions after all. 

To quit conjecture for fact, the fact is the Corinthian Order 
does not appear to have heen ever matured into a distinct style 
and complete system hy the Greeks. There is, indeed, one 
solitary Athenian example of Corinthian, which exhibits the 
utmost refinement of exquisite richness attempered hy exqui- 
site delicacy. In the Lysicrates capital, — as we will for con- 
Tenience call it (the example alluded to heing that of the 
monument of Lysicrates, otherwise called the Lantern of 
Demosthenes, at Athens), — foliation may he said to haye 
attained its culminating point : rivalled it may be, but hardly 
surpassed. Still it must be confessed, as a whole, that Order 
leaves much to be desired for it, there being nothing of corre- 
sponding beauty and luxuriance in the rest of it. The cornice, 
for instance, is only a simple dentelled Ionic one, nor are any 
of the mouldings of the entablature cut. There was, however, 
in that particular case, above the entablature, what fully coun« 
terbalances and carries out the idea and expression of the 
capitals, namely, the ornamental roofing, and the matchless 
finial which crowns the structure, and produces a full climax 
of beauty and of grace, (farming as the original itself is, or, 
more correctly speaking, was, it has perhaps been more blun-^ 
deringly copied and imitated than almost any other antique 
structure. Although the whole — ^its lofty-prc^rtioned base- 
ment included — ^is not above 36 feet high, a copy of it, or what 
calls, itself such, has sometimes been hoisted up on the top of 
a lofty tower, or raised on a modem church or chapel to serve 
as its belfry ; or else the columns and entablature have been 
taken just verbatim, and appHed, by way of change, as an 
Order, upon a scale for which the capitals, at least, were never 
intended. The Strand firont or entrance of Exeter Hall consists 
of a Ic^gia with two lofly columns of the kind, whose capitate^ 
being placed at such a height, show as no better than heavy 
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sculptured masses whose details it is impossible, or at least 
requires great patience, to make out. More preposterously 
stiU, the Girard College at Philadelphia plumes itself upon 
exhibiting an exact copy of this Order, where the columns 
are magnified to the height of between fifty and sixty feet, 
so that all that can be made out of the capital is, that it 
is exceedingly rich, — by yery far too much so for any other 
part or feature in the buildmg; — and that is called being 
classical 1 

Let us now consider the Corinthian Order in its general and 
prominent characteristics, belongmg to all yarieties of it alike. 
Although the Order itself is the most delicate and lightest oi. 
the three, the capital is the largest, being considerably more 
than a diameter in height, — upon the ayerage, about a diameter 
ai^d a quarter. This, howeyer, will cause the reader no sui^ 
prise, if he bears in mind what has been before said as to the 
proportion to be obseryed between the column and its capital. 
The taller the former is, the taller must be the latter also, and 
so far bulkier ; although, while actually increasing its bulk, its 
tallness corrects the appearance of heayiness by giving the 
proportion of slendemess. A coital whose height is only 
half a diameter is, of course, by no means positively so bulky 
as one which is upwards of an entire diameter in height, but 
then it is much bulkier or broader in its proportions, being 
about t^ce as broad as it is high, — ^whereas the other is much 
higher than it is wide. This explanation makes, we hope, the 
matter sufficiently deiur, and that alter it the reader will not 
feel himself at all puzzled about it. 

The capital hai| two rows of leayes, eight in each row, so 
disposed that of the taller ones composing the upper row, one 
comes in the middle, beneath each face of the abacus, and the 
lower leaves aUemate with the upper ones, coming between 
the stems of the latter ; so that in the first or lower tier of 
leaves there is in the middle of each &ce a space between two 
leaves occupied by the stem of the oenthd leaf above them. 
Over these two rows is a diird series of four leaves, turned so 
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as to snpport the small yolutes which, in turn, support the 
angles of the ahacus. Besides these outer volutes, which are 
inyariahly turned diagonally, as in the four-faced Ionic capital, 
there are two other smaller ones, termed eaulicoli, which meet 
each other heneath a flower on the face of the ahacus* The 
ahacus itself is differently shaped from what it is in either of 
the other two Orders. In the Doric it is, as we have seen, 
merely a thick square slab, fitting the echinus beneath it, and 
left perfectly plain. In the Ionic it is square, but its sides are 
moulded, whether they are carved or not. The Corinthian 
abacus, on the contrary, is not, properly speaking, a square, 
although it may be said to be so in its general form, inasmuch 
as it possesses squareness, having four equal sides. But instead 
of being straight, the sides of the abacus are concave in plan, 
being curved outwards so as to produce a sharp point at each 
comer, which is usually cut off. Thus we find that the 
abacus here assumes a very different shape from its original 
one ; yet merely to know this is to know very littie. Such 
form of it is of course a distinction, but it was not for the sake 
of distinction that it was adopted. It grew out of intention 
and purposes it was dictated by necessity— by artistic neces- 
sity at least, which requires that the abacus should be adjusted 
to and conform to the upper part of the capital, so that they 
fit each other. Now a square abacus would not at all suit a 
capital whose foliage spreads out so widely at its angles. We 
have spoken of the capitals of the Tower of the Winds, as, 
according to our opinion, showing the earUest formation of 
what we now call the Corinthian capitals In that example 
the abacus is square, and the upper row of leaves of the 
kind called water-leaves, from their resemblance to those of 
water-plants, being broad and flat, and merely carved upon 
the f>€ue or body of the capital. The next stage of progress 
or transition was to add larger curling leaves and volutes to 
support the angles of the abacus ; but then if the abacus re- 
mained square as before, it would either overhang the capital 
too much in the centre of each face of it, or would not cove? 
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the enlarged s^eep of the leaves and yolutes at the an^es.- 
Consequentlj, it was necessary to effect hoth extension and 
reduction for the abacus, — extension at its angles, and reduc- 
tion as regards its general bulk, which beforehand apparently 
very difficult, if not impossible feat, was accomplished in the 
simplest manner possible, by merely curring the sides of the 
abacus. Thus not only is the abacus expressly shaped in 
conformity with the great projection of the leaves, &c. at the 
four angles of the capital,* but a beautiful contrast, contri- 
buting to general harmony, ensues in consequence, — the con- 
cave sides of the abaeus corresponding antithetically — in 
other words, contrasting with the general convexity of the 
capital. 

The general structure and configuration of the Corinthian 
capital are now described, and, it is to be hoped, understood 
also. It may be as well, however, just to recapitulate : the 
body of the capital is surrounded by two rows of leaves, eight 
in each row ; besides which there are four leaves which, with 
the volutes over them, serve to support the four angles of the 
abacus, which is fashioned as we have just been explaining* 
Simple and limited as these elementary and eorutitutional 
forms may be thought to be, — ^insufficient for any great variety 
or range of character, the Corinthian capital admits of almost 
infinite modification. Putting entirely aside all details and 
their minutiee, the capital of this Order is susceptible of very 
great diversity of <jharacterin regard to its general proportions 
alone, as may be seen by a comparison of a few — and they 
but a very fiw-^exsLvaples giv^n in a note below.f 

* For sinulinr reason, tbe same concavity in the ftidet of the abacus 
takes place in the fenr-flteed Ionic capital, the abacm bemg so shaped 
in order that it may subtend over and cover the dii^aally tamed 
volutes. 

t We place these examines Jiccording to their respective proportional 
heights, beginning with' the highest, and descending to the lowest, and note 
their measurements iff 'Mnutes rather than in diameters and fractional 
parts, as being the moist flirect and convenient mode of comparison. The 
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Almost every antique example is marked by something pecu- 
liar to itself; wherefore, properly to analyze them and compare 
them all, would require not only some scores, but some hun-* 
dreds of drawings, and hundreds might be multiplied into 
thousands, were we to collect together all the varieties of the 
descendants of the Corinthian or foliaged-capital column that 
are to be found in buildings of the so-called Byzantine style, 
when the original idea of an Order had been entirely lost sight 
of. In fact, all the compositions that have been produced 
with the intention of producing a new, and what as such ought 
to be a perfectly distinct Order, congruent in all its parts, 
have consisted of little more than variations of the Corinthian 
capital ; as if difference in the details of the capital sufficed to 
constitute a different and quite distinct Order. Properly 
understood. Order is, if not exactly so, little more than 
another word for style ; and a new style is not to be invented 
or established, hke the alteration from old to new style of the 
almanac by Act of Parliament. Style must of necessity grow 
up gradually : the ideas of many minds must contribute to its 
formation. 

From the examples whose proportions are stated in the 
preceding note, it will be seen that the height of the capital 
varies from 60', or just a diametet, to 87', or nearly half ai^ 
much again ; although it must be allowed that the latter is 
a very unusual degree of height, nor does that example (the 
Lysicrates one) belong, like the others, to the Roman Corin- 
thian class. Reserving Dur remarks on one or two particular 

height of the capital is taken exclusive of the astragal which divides it 
from the shaft of the column ; and as the expansion of the capital upwards 
has also to be considered, the extreme width of the abacus is also indi- 
cated. 

Diameter of . 
Height of capital. abacus. 

Lysicrates example • • • • • 87' 94' 

Nerva do. (columns of the Forum of Nerva) 73' W 

Pantheon at Rome , . • . , 69' 90' 

Jupiter Stator, Temple of, . , , • 66' 97' 

Tivoli, Temple of the Sibyls, . . 60^ 81' 
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specimens of the latter till after we haye spoken generally of 
the other parts pf the Order, we continue by saying that the 
proper Corinthian base differs from that of the usual Ionic or 
Attic in having two smaller scotiae, separated by two astragals : 
however, both kinds are employed indiscriminately, and the 
Attic base is that which is generally used, except a greater de- 
gree of delicacy and richness than ordinary be required. As 
the shaft is fluted similarly to that of the Ionic column, viz. 
with twenty-four channels, there is nothing for notice or 
remark there, unless it be that the flutes are sometimes 
cabled, as it is called, that is, the channels are hollowed out 
for only about two-thirds of the upper part of the shaft, and 
the remainder cut so that each channel has the appearance of 
being partly filled up by a round staff or piece of rope, whence 
the term cabling. Though not approved by puritan critics,-— 
who, nevertheless, wink at, or else are blind to much greater 
licenses, — this mode of fluting certainly gives an expression of 
greater strength to the lower part of the column, and, by con-* 
trast, that of greater delicacy to the upper one. Several other 
modes of fluting, or otherwise decorating the shafts of columns, 
were occasionally practised by the Romans, as may be seen 
from architectural specimens and fragments still extant, and 
which have been delineated by Piranesi and others* Some of 
them are so exceedingly elaborate in execution, as to be, if for 
that reason alone, quite unsuitable for practice unless on very 
peculiar and exceptional occasions. Still, artistic ideas are to 
be obtained from them. Modem Architects, however, even 
those who have been most ambitious of decoration — most ex- 
travagant and capricious in other respects, have been remark- 
ably abstinent and sober with respect to their treatment of the 
shafts of their columns, they having left them for the most 
part quite plain, even where a more than ordinary degree of 
enrichment has been aimed at by them in other parts of the 
design. The shaft of a column is, indeed, complete without 
fluting, unless, perhaps, it be that of the Greek Doric, in which 
such striating of its suHace appears almost essential to character. 
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and requiaite for counteracting what wonld else look like both 
heaviness and baldness. Conseqnentlj, Fluting is what admits 
of being either applied or omi<ited at discretion; in oth^ 
words, accordixigty as sound artistic feeling would dictate. 
Such feeling has in one instance been exhibited in an equally 
successful and peculiar manner, both fluted and imfluted 
columns being there (riz. the loggia at the north-west angle of 
the Bank of England) combined in the same composition ; 
whereas had the inner ones been fluted like the (rthers, not 
only would picturesque contrast haye been forfeited, but a look of 
disagreeable confusedness would have taken place. Such kind 
of contrast is analogous to that of the fluted columns and plain 
antse of the Greek Doric. In connecticm with this last obser- 
vation, it may be here noted that t]ie Corinthian mode of 
fluting is applkable to pilasters and other plane surfaces, as 
well as. to the shafts of columns. It serves to impart richness, 
and what is understood by the term * coloury' to them. lYhen 
antse — as to deserve such term, they ought to do — occur only at 
extremities of walls, at right angles to the front, they of course 
show themselves sufficiently distinctly; but with pilasters 
slightly projected upon the face of a wall it is quite different, 
because in sudi case the face of the pilaster does not show 
itself decidedly unless the wall is * rusticated,' or else the 
pilaster itself of a different colour and material; and hardly is it 
necessary to say that when the shafts of columns and pilasters 
are of variegated marble or otherwise distinguii^ed by colour, 
fluting is quite out of the question, since instead of enhancing 
effect, it would then rather impair that of the material itself, 
whose intrinsdc value and beauty render further embellishment 
miperfluous, if not injurious also. 

. Entablature. — ^^The architrave is generally divided into 
three facite, (the lower one much narrower than the others, 
which is rather contrary to architectonic principle, the weaker 
member being placed under heavier ones,), with mouldings 
between them, which, though frequently leftplara, taeptop&Aj 
jenriched in the be£^ and most consistently flnished-up ex* 
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amples. We pass over the frieze, that heing merely a single 
surface, either plain or sculptured. The cornice is very much 
larger than in the other Orders, — lai^r as to height, and 
consequently as to projection also; which increased height 
and projection, and v^e may add, increased richness, are de* 
manded hy the greatly enlarged hulk of the capital and its 
more elaborate decoration. Examples vary so greatly that we 
can give only approximating mean and average proportions, 
which may be set down at about 2 diam. 12' for the whole 
entablature, and 54', or something less than a diameter, for 
the cornice ; but it is in many instances more, in others as 
much less. As may be supposed from this greatly increased 
depth of the cornice, it consists of a greater number of mould** 
ings beneath the corona, for that and the cymatium over it 
invariably retain their places as the crowning members of the 
whole series of mouldings. To the dentels of the Ionic cor* 
nice is added a row of modillions, immediately beneath and 
supporting the corona. These modillions are ornamental 
blocks, curved in their under-surface somewhat after the 
manner of the letter S turned thus gq ; and between them 
and the dentels, and also below the latter, are other mould- 
ings, sometimes cut, at others left plain. Sometimes a plain 
imcut dentd band is substituted for dentels; sometimes, in 
simpler cornices, that is omitted altogether, and plainer blocks 
are employed instead of modillions ; or else both dentels and 
modillions are omitted, as in the Temple of Antoninus and 
Faustina, notwithstanding that its cornice is considerably en- 
riched, even the face of the corona being fluted. 

Besides the several varieties of the Corinthian shown in 
entire compositions of the Order, or the columns and entabla* 
ture together, there are numerous fragmentary examples ex- 
isting, either in single columns or capitals alone, or in cornices 
and other parts of entablatures ; some of which display such 
prodigahty of decoration and such difference of character from 
the usual Corinthian, that they might very well pass for be- 
longing to a distinct Order, if that variety which is classed 
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as a separate one, under 
the name of Composite, 
can with any propriety be 
reckoned such, merely because the 
Tolutes at the angles of the capital 
are expanded into the proportions 
of those in the Roman Ionic capital. 
The very dissimilar yarieties to 
be met with, all belonging to one 
and the same Order, show plainly 
enough that the Architects of an- 
tiquity considered themsehes at 
Hberty to design their own detail, 
and to treat an Order as a com* 
position marked out for them in 
its leading forms and general pro- 
portions, but which they might 
fashion nearly ad libitum in other 
respects. Modem Architects adopt 
a contrary course, which, if not par- 
ticularly artistic, or eren rational, is 
certainly convenient ; although in 
spite of all precaution to secure con- 
formity and maintain architectural 
orthodoxy, grievous Hcentiousness 
will creep in. It is something to 
get what is only a faithful copy of 
an ancient example, but it is only 
very rarely we get even that. For 
instance, fluting is omitted for the 
columns where such decoration 
may be required, in order to 
make them correspond with the 
degree of richness given to the en- 
tablature ; or else it is the latter 
\^ith which wholesale Uberty is 
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taken, — ^mouldings which in the cornice of the original are more 
or less enriched, being left plain, or a bare frieze substituted for 
a sculptured one, and other Httle liberties of that kind, which 
are considered perfectly allowable, and to make hardly any 
real difference, although they in ikot alter the character of 
the whole composition. Either the original is itself faulty, 
or it must suffer by piecemeal alteration. It will, perhaps, 
bear to be somewhat reduced in richness, or, vice verad, to 
haTC a greater degree of decoration given it ; but in which- 
ever way such kind of alteration takes place, it should be 
conducted uniformly for the whole composition. No excel- 
lence of proportions can atone for disproportion in regard to 
consistency of embelUshment, and for the general disharmony 
of the whole composition. Italian Architects not unfrequently 
either overload their compositions with ornament, or leave 
them quite bare, and make no scruple of putting a cornice of 
the most meagre description, without dther dentels or mo- 
dillions, to an Order whose capitals denote it to be intended 
for Ionic Corinthian. 

It was, perhaps, fortunate both for Sir John Soane, ^tnd that 
example of the Corinthian which he employed for the Bank of 
England, that it was not an invention of his own, or it would, in 
all probabihty, have been ridiculed as a monstrosity ; and he 
would have been thought to have there out-Soaned himself in 
whimsicality and capriciousness. As it happens to be, however, 
an express copy from the circular Temple at TivoU, people are at 
liberty to admire it, more especially as the mere application of 
it for the first time in this country — the only one where it has 
been adopted — does not exalt Soane into the successful inven« 
tor of a * new Order.' In the system of the Orders it may 
certainly be regarded as a newly-discovered planet, being so 
distinct firom every other example of the foUaged-capital class ; 
distinct not only in the capital itself, but in all its members, in 
all its proportions, in the style of all its details, and, conse* 
quently, in its character. The height of the column is only 
9'25' diameters ; the capital, measured from above the astragal. 
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only 1 diameter^ and the entablature only 1*42' diameter. 
These proportions give the whole Order a certain expression 
of masculine simplicity, more especially as the colunm is hardly 
diminished at all, the difference between the upper and lower 
diameter amounting to no more than 4', or only ^th of the 
lai^r diameter, that being of course 60', and the other 56'. 
The base consists of two tori, but instead of the usual scotiee 
between, there is merely a narrow plain fillet, and a second 
broader one, overhung by the upper torus. Besides which, 
another pecuUarity is, that the lower torus is somewhat de- 
tached from the surface on which the column stands, by a 
very narrow but deep incision beneath it, — a mode of treatment 
quite different from the usual one of placing the base upon a 
square phnth, but which, different as it i^, does not produce, 
as might be supposed,' any appearance of weakness, the in- 
cision being no more than a mere line — a delicate artistic 
touch. The fluting (at least the mode in which the flutes are 
terminated) is not a little remarkable ; for below, they and the 
fillets are continued to and die into the upper edge of the base ; 
while above, they are terminated horizontally instead of by a 
semicircular curve, as in all other examples of both Ionic and 
Corinthian fluting. The capital is so exceedingly peculiar in 
conformation and detail as to defy verbal description . The leaves 
have nothing in common with those of the usual acanthus ; 
the volutes are of peculiar shape, and the flower which orna- 
ments the abacus is as singularly large, and descends to the 
top of the upper leaf: boldness and breadth of parts charac- 
terize the whole composition, and also that of the entablature. 
As all its mouldings are uncut, this last would be much too 
plain to be in keeping with the column, were not the frieze 
sculptured with rich and 'bossy* festoons in the same energetic 
style as the capitals. Such ornamentation of the frieze is abso- 
lutely part and parcel of the Order ; and the value of it will be 
best understood by comparing those parts of the Bank, in 
which it is retained, with others in which it is omitted. The 

same Order, vnth the frieze enriched, has also bf en since em- 
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ployed in the front of St. Paul's School, St. PauFs Church^ 
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yard ; but there, owing to windows and other disturbing 
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cumstances, its effect is greatly impaired^ as is the case even 
in the centre of the south front of the Bank itself, where it 
differs widely from that of the beautiful loggia at the north- 
west angle of that edifice, and compared with which it mani- 
fests in the part first mentioned a sad falling off, becoming no 
better than a dull, spiritless, prosaic version of its real self. 
In a word, it is out of its element. 

The next, and it must be the last example which can here 
be noticed, is that of the so-called ' Jupiter Stator,' which may 
be said to exhibit Corinthianism in its fullest luxuriance. 
Great as is the dissimilarity between this and the preceding 
example of the Order, they are alike in one respect, each 
being perfect in its way, complete, and harmonious in all its 
parts ; and we ought to be thankful that two such opposite 
specimens of one and the same — namely, the foliaged- capital 
style — have been preserved to us for our admiration, and 
for our instruction also, as if on purpose to convince us 
what opposite kinds of beauty may be arrived at where, 
though the general configuration of the Order is adhered to, 
a different spirit and character are infused into it. Of the 
example now referred to, the character is elaborate richness 
subdued by refined taste. Though of lower proportions than 
usual, the capital is singularly ornate, and a corresponding 
degree of omateuess is diffused over the entire Order. The 
second or middle facia of the architrave, and all the members 
of the cornice, except the dentels and the cymatium over the 
corona, are sculptured, and the whole is consistently finished 
up in every part. The first application among us of this 
superb example of the Corinthian was in Holland's beautiful 
portico to Carlton House, where, instead of being moderated, 
its richness was even augmented, the bases of the columns 
being carved, and the frieze sculptured. That portico has dis- 
appeared : the columns, indeed, still remain, having been used 
for the portico of the National Gallery, but the Order itself 
exists no more — at least not there. Another copy of it we 
now have in the Treasurv Buildings, Whitehall, where it was 
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applied bj Soaiie» but with no great judgment or taste, his 
building being quite at variance with the Order he selected for 
it, the former being any thing but Corinthian in character. 
Perhaps he selected it, as we have done, for the purpose of 
exhibiting in two of his works such Terj distinct styles of 
Gorinthiui as are the Tiyoli and the Jupiter Stator examples. 
As now altered by Mr. Barry, the Treasury Buildings have 
received . a great accession of richness, and the frieze, which 
was before plain, is now ornamented. But the Order itself is 
not improved, at least does not show itself to the same advan- 
tage as before, by being raised so much higher above the eye 
than it was at first; it looks comparatively diminished, 
and the beauty of its detailai is lost. We have, indeed, the 
Order; and nothing is wanting but that impressiveness and 
effect which gave such charm to the portico of Carlton House. 
As to that variety of the Corinthian which passes under the 
name of Composite, the reader may now, after what has been 
said and shown, be left to judge whether it can with any pro- 
priety be classed as a distinct Order, instead of being reckoned 
merely as a variety of the other, and by no means the most 
striking variety of that foliaged-capital class* The difference 
between the two extends to no more than a part of the detail 
of the capital, the general normal character of Corinthian- 
ism of which is no way affected. And if the Ionic Order be 
allowed to comprehend many decidedly marked varieties of 
the voluted-capital type, there surely can be no necessity for 
splitting Doric and Corinthian, and getting out of them the 
Tuscan and Composite Orders. It will, perhaps, be fancied 
by some that by thus reducing the number of the Orders to 
three, we in some degree limit the resources which the Archi- 
tect derives from them. The fact, however, is precisely the 
reverse ; for although we limit them in number and with respect 
to names, we set no limits to their respective powers. A 
lumdred Afferent examples, each marked by individual cha- 
BBCter, or peculiarity of treatment, may yet all belong to the 
same generic type or order ; and three Orders endued with 
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plastic energy, elasticity, and productive power, itre far better 
than five, or even fifty formal, frigid, and feeble stereotyped, 
ready-made samples of columns to which we should be bound 
to confine ourselves. Ancient examples are not to be con- 
sidered merely as patterns, to be copied mechanically, but re- 
ceived as studies for the Architect's guidance and instruction, 
which inform him what has been done, but allow him, should 
he possess sufficient inventive talent, to produce other compo- 
sitions. 

COLUMNIATION. 

Columns and entablatures in themselves do not, properly 
speaking, constitute an Order, although they serve as speci* 
mens of it. They must enter into and regulate the organiza- 
tion of a structure before they can become by composition 
what is, strictly speaking, an Order. As exhibited in their 
temples, the system of columniation practised by the Ancients 
w&s strictly organic and natural. Instead of being something 
accessory, supplementary to, and independent of the fabric, 
that might be either omitted or applied at pleasure, as com- 
monly practised in Italian and modern composition, the Order 
itself constituted the exterior of the building, at least of that 
9ide or front of it where it was introduced, when it was not 
continued throughout ; so that the Order and its dimensions 
once established, and the mode of intercolumniation deter- 
mined, the edifice shaped itself* Before we enter upon the 
subject of intercolunmiation, it will be desirable to explain 
the VMious forms of temples, and the technical terms by which 
they are distinguished. 

The naos, or ceUa, as it is more usually called, or temple 
itsdf, was comparatively small^ even where the entire mass 
was of considerable size, gradual extension of plan being 
produced not so much by any great enlargement of the 
interior as by external columniation and its gradual develop- 
ment. It is probable that the earhest Greek temples con- 
sisted of the nao8 only, and were accordingly plain astylar 
buildings, or without columns, except in front or at the 
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entrance end, where an enclosed porch was formed hy con- 
tinumg the side walls, and placing columns between them 
in antis, that is, between the two ant<B or pilasters form- 
ing the ends of those walls. The next step seems to have 
been to advance the porch before the main building, instead 
of keeping it recessed within the side walls, thereby converting 
it from a portico in antis, into a prostyle, or projecting line of 
columns : thus a distyle in antis, or a portico consisting of 
two columns between antse, consequently of three intercolumns, 
or open spaces between the antse and columns, would be- 
come a tetrastyle, or projecting portico of four columns and 
three intercolumns. By the other end of the building being 
similarly treated, the temple became amphiprostyle, or prostyle 
at both ends, in rear as well as in front, the sides still remaining 
astylar. The next and last style of advancement was to con- 
tinue columniation all round, enclosing the cella within colon- 
nades along its sides as well as at its ends, which disposition 
of plan is expressed by the terms peristyle, or peristylar, and 
peripteral, which of necessity produces two columns and two 
intercolumns more in front; for what would otherwise be merely 
a tetrastyle prostyle, with four columns and three intercolumns 
(the number of the latter being always one less than that of 
the others), becomes by the colonnades being continued along 
the side, a hexastyle (six columns and Jive intercolumns) ; or 
if originally a prostyle hexastyle, it would be rendered an 
octastyle (eight columns and seven intercolumns), and so on.'*' 
It should be observed, too, that a building cannot at the 
same time be peristylar and have a prostyle portico, the latter 
being merged in the general columniation, instead of projecting 
from the rest of the edifice as a distinct feature. Of peristylar 
temples there were two sorts, viz. those with a single row of 
columns on each side, and those which have two, which last 
are distinguished by the term dipteral, i. e. having two wings 
or aisles on each side. Although it did not at all affect the 

* By way of illustrating these terms more directly by instances taken 
from well-known modem porticoes which answer to the respectiYe deno- 
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general external appearance, notwithstanding that it extended 
the plan by adding two more columns and intercolumns to the 
front, this last-mentioned mode was attended with greater 
richness of columniation, and the inner colomns contributed 
not a little to variety of effect and play of perspective ; besides 
whkhy greater sheltered space was gained for ambulatories; 
whereas in the usual simple peristyle, where the space be- 
tween the outer columns and the walls of the cella was limited 
to the mdth of a single intercolumn, the side colonnades were 
mere narrow passages, very little wider •^- at least in Doric 
temples — than the diameter of the columns themselves, conse- 
quently of tery little aptual service. In what is called the 
pseudo-dipteral mode, more of clear space within the colon- 
nades was provided by omitting the inner columns, which 
mode reduced the plan to that of a simple peristyle, the only 



minations and distinctions above noted, we here give a classified list of 
some of them : 

Tetras^le. Four columxu. 



Jinter- 
eolumnt. 



HezMtjle. 

Octutylie. 
DecMtyle. 



f Kve 
Six colomiis. < inter- 
t edumns. 



r Seven 
Eight columni. < inter- 

t column*. 

r Nine 
Ten columns. < inter- 

[ columna. 



St. Paul's, Covent Garden. 

r Hanover Clumel, Begent Street. 
\ ♦Ck)vent Garden Theatre. 
''St. George's Church, Bloomebnrjr. 

*St. George's, Hanover Square. 

St. Martin's Church. 

♦St. Pancras' Church. 

India House. 

Post Office. 

♦College of Sni^ons. 

♦College of Physicians. 

♦Colosseum. 

National Gallery. 

Royal Exchange. 

British Museum. 

London University College. 



The porticoes marked with the * are simple prostyles, or monqprottyiet 
advancing only a si9gle intercolumn forwarder than the rest of the 
building ; while the others are dy»ro8tylef or show two open intercolumns 
on their flanks ; except Hanover Chapel, whose portico is partly prostyle 
and partly recessed, and that of the India House, which is entirely 
recessed, although its elevation is not a composition m antis ; had it been 
such, it would have been a tetrastyh in antis, that and a hexastyle 
having the same number of intercolumns, viz. five. 
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difference being, that instead of the ividth of a single inters 
6)lumn, a clear space, equal to two intercolumns and one 
column, was gained for the ambulatories^ The Temple of 
Jupiter at Selinus was of this description, and being only octa- 
style in front, — the least possible width for a dipteral or pseudo* 
dipteral plan, — of the seven front intercolumns, four (t. e. two 
on each side) were given to the lateral ccdonnades, and only 
three left for the breadth of the eelta, which must have looked 
like a smaller edifice standing within a colonnaded and covered 
enclosure. 

The above few and simple arrangements of plan are nearly 
all the varieties that the Greek temple style ofiers ; and some 
of them are little better than distinctions without differences, 
inasmuch as the differences do not affect general external ap* 
pearance. Peripteral, dipteral, and pseudo-dipteral, all agree 
in the main point, and the two latter answer to the name of 
peripteral as well as the first, being merely modifications of it. 
Great as were its eesthetic beauties, Greek Architecture was — 
why should we scruple to confess it ? — exceedingly limited in 
its compass and power of expression : what it did, it did ad- 
mirably, but it confined itself too much to one idea. " When 
you have seen one green field," says Johnson, ''you have seen 
all green fields ;" and so we may say of Greek temples, — when 
you have seen one or two of them, you have seen all of them. 
However they may differ from one another as to the treatment 
of the Order adopted for them, the number of their columns, 
and mere particulars of that kuid, they resemble each other 
very nearly in all leading points. Not only were their plans 
invariably parallelograms, but alike also as to proportion, form- 
ing a double square, or being about twice as much in length as 
in breadth; for so exceedingly methodical was the Greek 
system, that the number of columns on the flanks or sides 
of a peripteral temple was regulated and determined by the 
number of those in front. The number of the columns in 
front was invariably an •even one, as otherwise there would 
be no middle intercolumn ; but on the flanks of the edifice. 
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where there was no entrance, the number of the intereohimns 
was an even, and that of the columns an uneven one, so that 
a o(dumn came in the centre of these side elevations. 

As to the mode in which the front influenced the sides by 
determining the number of columns for them, the established 
role seems to have been to give the flanks twice as many inter-* 
columns as there were cc^umns at each end: thus the Par« 
dienon, which is octastyle, has sixteen intercolumns, conse- 
quently seventeen columns, on each flank. In Uke manner, a 
hexastyle temple would have twelve intercolumns and thirteai 
columns cm its sides. There are, however, exceptions; for 
instance, the temple at Selinus, which has been mentioned as 
an example of the pseudo-dipteral mode of columniation, is an 
octastyle, with sixteen, or just twice as many columns on its 
tides as in front; consequently the intercolumns are only 
fifteen, and being uneven in number, there is a middle one, 
as in the front itself. After all, the difference caused by 
there being an interoolumn more or less than usual is but a 
very slight one, such as is to be ascertained only by counting 
the columns, and such as not to occasion any perceptible 
difference in the general physiognomy of the buildii^.* 

Besides the restriction as to general proportion of plan, 
namely, the fixed relationship between the length and the 
breadth of the building, proportion with regard to height was 
limited in a different way, and in such a manner that the ch»» 
racter of increased richness and importance derived from a 
greater number of cdtumns was attended, not indeed by de- 
creased height, but by decreased loftmeee, or proportional 

. * Should the reader be quite fresh to the subject, he is 
recom me n d ed to draw out for hunself,-»merely roogfaly 
mark down, — the several dispositions of columns which 
have been qtoken of; for by compelling him to consider 
them carefully, he will be better able to understand them, 
and have them distinctly impressed upon his memory. 
The annexed may serve as a specimen of such short-hand 
arehiiectural notation, in asterisks. . . ^ . 
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hof^ty diat is, height as measured bj either breadth or 
lengths Paradoxical as this majr sound at first, nodiing can 
be more dear when once expUdned. IHscivding nicety of 
measurement, we will call a tetnutyle portico about a square 
in height, that is, about as high as wide ; but add four more 
columns, extend it from a tetrastjle to an octastyle, so that 
it becomes about a double square in breadth, or twice as 
wide again, and the ineyitable consequence is^ diat it is thai 
only half as high as wide ; that is, as to proportion, only half 
as lofty as it was before. The expression ailqfltitieii, in which 
altitude greatly predominates OTer breads was quite b^nond 
the reach of the Greek system. Their temples m^t be 
planted on lofty eminences, but the structures themsehes nerer 
towered iqywards. As far as it went, their &y9tem wms perfect, 
— so complete indeed in itsdf as to be unfit for idmast usy 
other purposes than that for which it was expressly framed. 

If the Romans corrupted the Greek Orders, Ihe Doric and 
Ionic, they dereloped and matured the Corinthian Oder^ 
and also worked out a freer and more complex and oonqire- 
hensiye system of Architecture. To say nothii^ of their intro- 
duction and application of lliose important elements of both 
construction and design, the arch and yanlt — ^whidi Imrdly 
belong to a mere treatise on the Orders — it is to the Romuni 
that we are indebted for yarieties and combinations of piioi that 
will be sought for in yain among Grecian structures. 

Of the Romans it may be said, " Mutant quadnU»trd^9uiw," 
— cireular forms and curres disqplayu^ themseivts not only in 
eleyation and section, but in plan; and while, among the 
Greeks, Architecture was confined almost exclusiyely to ex- 
ternal appearance and effect, in the hands <^ the Romans it 
was made to minister to internal display of the most enchant^ 
ingly picturesque kind, as would be amply attested by the 
Pantheon alone. In that edifice, and Hadrian's Mausoleum 
(now barbarized into the Castello di S. Angelo), the cylindrical 
form was exhibited upon an imposing scale ; in the Temple at 
Tivoli, in far lesser dimensions, but with most captiyating taste ; 
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and again in tke Tomb ot QeciLia Metella, we have a fine ex^ 
ample (^ an unln^en a^lar circular mass. In such structnres 
as the Cdosseom and other R(»nan Amphitheatres, a different 
form <^ enrrature, namelj, Uie ellipsis, was employed with 
admirable propriety and effect. In interiors, again, we find 
the hemicjcle or concave senieircnlar form both frequently 
and Tarioosly applied by the Romans in such edifices as their 
Baths, which afford many ezoeOent studies for combinations of 
plan.* 

To enter into the system of Roman Architecture as the 
subject itself would require, would very far exceed our present 
purpose and limits ; much less can we pretend to treat here of 
the still more Taried and complex Italian or Modem-Europeaa 
^stem, into lihaxh fmeMtraiion so largely enters, eokmrniatum 
beings more frequently than not, subordinate. Vfete we to 
toudi upon the last-mentioned style and its various elements, 
it eould be only so superficially as to be more disappointing 
than instructive. Belter that the reader should admire our 
forbearance than complain of our unsatisfactory jejuneness. 
We may, however, permit ourselves to throw out one or twa 
general remarks ; the first of whidi is, that it is a great error' 
to confound with the Italian the two Ancient Classical styles,^ 
Implying to them alike the epithet 'Grecian,' merely in con-: 
tradistincti<m to Gothic or Mediseval Architecture. It is: 
absurd, too, to pretend to test by the Greek style, one so- 
totally differently constituted as the Italian; an error that 
could hardly have been fallen into but for the practice of 
applying the same names to very different things. The term. 

* That it it poMible» however, to miss the betutj of rotundity or 
convert it into deformity, and farther, to make ugliness still uglier by- 
meant of to-called embdlishment, is proved far more convincingly than, 
satisfactorily by the interior of the new Coal Exchange, of which the 
citizens are nevertheless, it seems, not a little pix)ud, and by which, if we 
are to believe the poft of the penny^-Hners, foreigners are not a little 
struck, as indeed well they may be, vrith tha* equivocal sort of admiration' 
whidi in ^ain Bn^idi goes by the name of tuivnUhmmt, 
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'Order' has quite a different meaniDg, as appfied to th€ 
original classical mode of the Art, from what it has in the 
other. In Italian composition, an Ord&r is mwre frequently 
than not, mere decoration in the shape of coluHms and en* 
tahlatnres, fashioned secundum artem (a very different thing 
from artiatically), so as to resemble in detail and certain coa^ 
yentional distinctions those of the Ancients. Infinitely better 
would it hare been, if, instead of allowing themsdres to be 
misled by the pedantry of Vitruvius, the Architects of the 
80-called Reyival, who showed much hap^Aness of inTcntimi 
in other respects, had treated the Orders freely; or perhaps stiU 
better, had they worked out ideas of their own for adnmna 
and entablatures, whenerer they had occaaon for them either 
as matters of necessity, or as mere decoratkin. Had the 
Italians allowed themselves greater latitude m that respect, 
they would, in all probability, have been far less licentious upcHk 
the whole than they frequently were, and their buildmgs wovld 
have been more homogeneous — more of a piece. But they 
must, forsooth, be Doric, Ionic, or Corinthian, ofttimes all the 
three at once, and a very great deal else into the bargain. 
Therefore the affecting to retain the aneimt Orders in thar 
purity served no other purpose than thiM; of making all the 
more evident how completely their first intention and eha> 
racier had been lost sight of. However well intended, most 
unfortunate and misdnevous in its resuks was the course 
taken by Palladio and other einque-centists, of establishing an 
express model pattern of their own for each of the Orders. 
Such truly Procrustean mode of securing orthodox conformity 
was better suited for, and more calculated to produce, auto- 
matons than artists ; and it is one that ii^cted upon Archi- 
tecture an incalculable amount of dulness, with regard to the 
treatment of the Orders themselves, and of utter licentiousness 
in every other respect. 

The clinging with scrupulous punctilio to what had become 
dead-letter forms after the system which had produced them 
had been abandoned and exchanged for another and vddely 
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different on^ was merely superstition and pedantry. It 
might show acquaintance with traditional learning and the 
writingB id Vitruvius ; but it also showed dulness of aesthetic 
fedingy or, what is not much better, deficiency of aesthetic 
power. There was, however, one mode of applying columns, 
which, althou^ generally regarded as the most licentious 
and unorthodox, — nay, evea preposterous, because quite 
contrary to all classical practice and precedent, — has at least 
one prqiriety, that of being rational, since columns there 
officiate as columns — as real supports; whereas in a great 
4eal of Modern Architecture that is admired for the correct 
taste it displays, columns and their entablatures are mere ex-' 
pletives, instnd of actual component parts of the fabric, 
and simulate a mode of construction neither required for 
nor practised in the fabric itself. The particular mode here 
alluded to is that in which arches are not only introduced 
together with columns, but the arches and columns are so 
indissohibly married together that they cannot be divorcedy 
inasmuch as the arches are supported by the columns them- 
selves, the former springing immediately from the capitals of 
the latter.* Such combination, it might be supposed, would be 
gladly admitted as sufficiently l^itimate, both because in ac- 
oordanee with rational architectonic principles, and because it 
greatly extends the resources of the Art ; nevertheless, such is 
the omnipotence of prejudice, that instead of being welcomed 
and adq>ted by us, it has been decried as a barbarism. As an 
irrestttible and crushing argument against it, we are told that 
colunms were not criginaUy intended to be so applied ; — ad- 

* This mode of aniting together columns and arches is perfectly legiti- 
mate, whereas that in which a fragment of the usual entablature is left 
sticking or added to each column, (as, for instance, in the interior of 
St. Martin's Church,) is decidedly soledstical, since it is injuriously 
reminiscent of epUtylar construction or trabeation, — is in itself un- 
meaning, and causes the columns to appear to have been too short, and 
therefore to have been eked out in height by blocks upon them, fashioned 
to resemble so many detached bits of an entablature. 
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mirable logic, truly! There are a great rnanj other things 
besides columns which haye in course of time come to be 
applied to uses not originally contemplated. In regard to that 
combination of columns and arches according to which the 
latter spring immediately from the others, and are supported 
by them, there are two questions : the first and practical one 
is. Do the columns afford sufficient support 7*-^ the second and 
aesthetic one is. Is there also appearance of sufficient support ; 
or, is there any thing contradictory to principle, to judgment, 
and good taste ? The first question needs no answer, nnce it 
answers itself, it being an indisputable fiu;t that columns so 
employed do answer the purpose to which they are tamed. 
The other question is not so easily answered : the pr^ndioed 
will of course answer it according to their own OHKtncted 
taste and narrow notions, condemning the mode alluded to» 
without any inquiry into its merits and advantages, merely oa 
the ground of its being quite at variance with the fkwncal 
system of traheated columniation, that is, with cdumns sup- 
porting a horizontal' architrave and entablature, or general 
horizontal trabeatian. That by the substitutitm of arehes for 
architraves, the character of the Greek system is forfeited, 
cannot be denied ; but then another character is established, 
whose difference from the original one ought not to be made 
its condemnation. To demand of a different mode that it should 
resemble and conform to the laws of that from which it differs, 
is absurdity in the extreme, for it is requiring that it should 
be at once a different one and the same. To compare different 
styles is a very useful sort of study; but to make any one 
style the criterion or standard by which others are to be 
judged, is preposterous. 

The style in which the arch and column enter into direct 
combination with each other, and for which there is no spe- 
cific name, has at all events some economical recommendations, 
inasmuch as shorter columns, and fewer of them, are required, 
than would be necessary for the same height and length ac- 
cording to the trabeated mode. In itself, too, it possesses 
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much 'capabititj ;' yet, as is tlie esse with every other style, 
the merit of the works produced in it depends upon the 
manner in whidi it is treated, and the talent broo^t to it. 
There is no style of the Art so poetical that the flattest prose- 
may not be made out of it; and hardly any so utterly 
prosaic: as to be incapable of being kindled into poetry by the 
Promethean torch of geniality — artistic treatment, and, earn 
amare, aesthetic feeling. 

INTIRCOLUMNIATION. 

AHbough Interoolumniation consists only in regulating and' 
detemuning the spaces between the columns, and consequently 
does not affect the nature of the composition, — for a tetrastyle, 
hexastyle, &c., would still be such, no matter how narrow or* 
wide the mtercolumiu or intervals between the columns may 
be, — ^very much depends upon it, with regard to expression 
and effect. How intercolumniation is regulated in the Doric 
Order has been already explained at page 20 : in that, the 
distances between the columns is governed entirely by the 
tri^yphs of the frieze, so that there can be no medium be-' 
tween momotriglypkie and ditriglyphic intercolumniation, ac- 
cordingly as there is either one or two triglyphs over each 
mtercolumn. But in the other Orders there is no such 
restriction ; in them the intercolumns may be made wider or 
narrower, as drcumstances require, but of course under the 
guidance of judgment and good taste; for what is left d 
discretion is not always very discreetly used. Vitruvius and 
his followers, however, have not cared to trust to individual^ 
discretion or indiscretion, but have fixed certain positive and 
distinct modes of intercolumniation, viz. five, — perhaps out of 
compliment to ih»five Orders, to wit : 

Pycnostyle, or closely set, in which the intercolumns are 
one diameter and a quarter, or a half, in width. 

Sy style, in which they are two diameters wide. 

Eustyle, or well spaced, in which they are two (iUameters 
and a half. 
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Diastyle, in whidi they tat three diametera. 

Aneostyle, or #Atitly set, in which thejrare'fonr diameterg* 
Let us repfudiate for Ardiitectiire aU such fcnrmal act-o^ 
parliament l^slatton, and take pycnostyle and arteostyle aa 
the greatest aUowable d^;ree of cdoseness or of distance t^ 
which the columns can be placed ; and it follows that betweeo 
«ich maximum and minimum any intermediate measure ia 
admissible, and that there is no occasion to fix it positirelj 
and arithmetically, and make distinctions which are, after all» 
only arbitrary. There are a great many matters in design 
which must be left to the Architect, and intercolumniadon ia 
one of them. It is not possible to have precise rules for every 
thmg, neither is it desirable ; for if erery thing in it could iie 
done by rule. Architecture would forfeit its nature as (me 
of the Fine Arts, and be reduced to a merely mechanical one* 
What is done by rule can be done by one man just as well aa 
by another. 

Excepting the terms pycnostyle and arseostyle, which are 
useful as expressing the greatest degree of closeness or. of 
openness of intercolumniation consistent with well-proportioned 
arrangement, the others may be dispensed with. To designate 
one mode as eusfyle, par exceUenett is rery much like saying 
that the proportions assigned to it, viz. 2*30' or 2^ diameters, 
are the very best, and all the rest comparatively defective; 
accordiag to which doctrine, the numotriglypkk mode of inter- 
columniation usually employed by the Ghreeks in their Boric 
temples, and which answers to the character of pycnostyle, is 
not so well proportioned as what is emphatically called eustyle. 
Let it be whatever it may, as expressed in terms of the dia- 
meter of the columns, intercolumniation should always deserve 
the name of eustyle, or weU-proportioned, by being such aa 
satisfies the eye, and contributes to the particular character 
that befits the occasion and harmonizes with the other pro- 
portions of the structure. Pycnostyle, or elaae ipaeM^^ carries 
with it the expression of bo<^ richness and strength, the solids 
or columns being very little less than th^ voids or inter- 
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eolumns. Aneostyle, or wide spacing, — and diiriglyphie Doric 
interoolamniation may be called such^ — produces an effect of 
openness and li^tnes^ but also partakes of meagreness and 
weakness, owing to the want of sufficient apparent support fbr 
the entablature, — a very frequait &ult in Modem Architecture, 
where frugality as to colnmniation has often been allowed to 
produce a d^ree of poverty which contrasts very disagreeably 
with that of the decoration affected by the Order itself. 
Intercolunmiation ought to be made to depend in some measure 
upon the nature of the composition : a tetrastyle portico, for 
instance, or a (Mstyle in antis, admits of wider intercolumni- 
ation than would be suitable for an octastyle, because pyc- 
nostyle, where there are only three intercolumns, would 
produce too great narrowness of general proportions for a 
portico. 

Hardly is there need for observing, that be their proportions 
what they may, the intercolumns in a colonnade or portico 
must be all alike; nevertheless in a Grecian Doric portico 
there ii^, as we have seen, some difference, the two extreme 
intercolumns being there narrower by the width of half a 
triglyph. There is, besides, another , exception from the 
general principle, for the centre intercolumn of a portico was 
frequendy made somewhat wider than the others, in order to 
mark the entrance, and the better to display and afford 
greater space for access to the door within. 

Another mode of colnmniation and intercolumniation is 
that which has sometimes been practised by Modem Archi* 
tects, and combines the two extremes of pycnostyle, or still 
closer intercdumniation, and areostyle. This consists in 
coupling the columns and making a wide intercolumn between 
every pair of columns, so that as r^ards the average pro- 
portion between solids and voids, that disposition does not 
differ from what it would be were the columns placed singly. 
Although denounced by some critics, more espedally Algarotti, 
as altogether licentious and indefensible, and although it is 
not to be especially recommended, or indeed practicable on 
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eTery occasion^ the coupling of colunuis may, under some 
dreumstances, be not only excusabley but advisable and 
proper. As is tbe case with almost everything else in 
matters of art, all depends upon ho¥> it is done, and whether 
with or without sufflcient reason. That there is no elaasica] 
authority, for it, is no valid reason against it ; in the con- 
stitution of the ancient temples there was noihing to require 
(»r native it. It may be conceded, however, that coupled 
columns, forming a prostyle surmounted by a pedkaent, are 
objectionable ; because where so strong a res^inblanee to the 
antique model is preserved in otb^r respects, a depMrtmre from 
it in regard to the disposition of the columns has a disagree^ 
ably disturbing effect. 

BUPERCOLUMNIATION. 

Although Supercolumniation is not warranted by Greek pre- 
cedent in the application of the Orders, it may not be improper 
to take some notice of it here, in connection with the subject 
of Columniation generally. The placing one tier of columns 
above another, whether both tiers were of the same or two 
distinct Orders, was not practised by the Greeks, at least not 
for the exterior of their edifices, but merely vrithin them, as in 
the cella of what is called an hyp€Bthral temple, having a range 
of columns along each side, above which a series of shorter ones 
were placed for the purpose of rendering the total height equal 
to that then occasioned by the upward-sloping roof.* Very 
little, however, is now positively known respecting such upper 
Order in the interior of a temple, nor do conjectural represeui 
tations of such expedient for eking out the required height by 
means of two tiers of columns vrith no more than a horizontal 
beam or architrave between them, say much for it on the score 

* In his ' True Principles of Beauty' Mr. Fergusson has shown verj in- 
geniously how the whole interior of such temple could have heen roofed 
over, — whether it actually were so or not, — and at the same time light 
freely admitted. The idea is as valuable as ingenious, because applicable 
on many occasions to modem practice among ourselves. . 
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ef Aesthetic appetfance. The sjsti&m of pOiag up Orders, mr 
different stages of columns, one abore another, or%mated with 
the Romans, yet eren with them it was not en^loyed for thdr 
temple architecture or other structures exhibiting what 9trie% 
answers to the idea of colnmniation, but merely such as w^e 
upon too large a scale to admit of the application of columns i^ 
all as their decoration, otherwise than by disposing them in 
tiers, and so dividing the eleration into a succession of stories 
one over the other. This method was afterwards adopted by 
the architects of the Palladian school, and has been occasionally 
practised in this country. The front of the Banqueting House 
or Whitehall Chapel* is one noted instance of it ; and another 
more recent one is the new portion of the Carlton Club House. 
The first-mentioi^ building — all that was ever executed of 
Jones's ma^ficent scheme for a metrppolitan royal palace — 
exhibits two Orders, viz. Ionic and Corinthian on an exceed- 
ingly low rusticated basement ; which last would have been 
better had its small blank windows been omitted, or had they 
been expunged when the front was renovated, by the courses of 
mas<mry being continued uninterruptedly : for, evidently use- 
less, they are also the reverse of ornamental, inasmuch as they 
occasion a look of ordinariness and littleness. The other build- 
ing, which is undisguisedly a copy of Sansovino's Biblioteca di 
San Marco at Venice, with some slight variations,f similarly 
exhibits two Orders — a Doric and Ionic ; and the latter, whose - 
capitals are far more satisfactory representations of Ionic than 
those in Jones's work, is remarkable for its violation of all prece- 
dent and rule ; its entablature being increased to double the 
height usually ass^ned it, or even rather more. Yet great as 

* It is a pity that when the two fronts of this building were repaired 
and restored some years ago, that its north and south ciids were not faced 
with stone. 

t That is, as regards the mere external plane or geometrical elevation ; 
for, as Mr. Garbett has pointed out (page 104 of his Treatise), the 6m* 
parity between the original and the copy is in other respects quite 
prodigious. 
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is the lieeiue» it is productive of grandiose effect by the eti- 
taUfttore scarring as an adequate crowning to the entire eleratiDn ; 
who'eas, in a single Order placed by itself, the like proportions 
would show as preposterous ; although there would not, in such 
case, be what here renders the great exaggeration of the upper 
entablature all the more erident, — namely, immediate contrast 
between it and the one below, which ought, secundum artem, to 
have been the heavi^ of the two, since it belongs to the Doric 
Order. The success of the license proves it to have been a 
masterly one, — that of an artist who showed himself privileged 
to break through precedent for himself and to set precedent 
to others, as has been the case in the Pall Mall structure. 

Sometimes all the three Orders are employed in as many 
tiers of columns or pilasters. In other cases, the two extreme 
Orders,— ^that is, the Doric and Corinthian,-*are brought 
together ; of which what b now the inner court of Buck- 
ingham Palace affords a more striking than satisfiictory ex- 
ample ; for, as if on purpose to produce dedded architectural 
antithesis — not to call it incongruity — different styles as well as. 
Orders are there placed in immediate contact with each other, 
the upper one being Corinthian and the other a Ghreek Doric, 
not only of exceedingly plain but of very imperfect and anoma- 
lous character, since, instead of being rendered more than 
usually ornate and befitting a palace, the frieze is suppressed 
altogether, and nothing left but a mere blank surface beneath 
the cornice.* 

The convenience attending supercolumniation is, that by 
placing one Order upon another, greater altitude is gained 
without corresponding increase of dimensions for columns and 

* Had it even been intended to convince us how unfit the Greek 
Doric is for combination with any other, and with fenestration and Italian 
modes of composition ; — how insignificant and poor it shows when 
executed on a petty scale and reduced from the rank of principal to that 
of a subordinate in the general design; — hardly could it have been 
accomplished more completely than it was in Nash's design for the 
Palace. 
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mtabktures. Tet that is eotmierbalaoced more or less by 
sundry incony^ences. One of tbem is^ that unless the same 
Order be employed throughout and repeated for every yertieal 
diyision of the building, there are as many d^erent characters, 
<»r what ought to strike as such, as there are Orders. Another 
is, that altitude is obtained not by continuity, but rather by in- 
terruption and addition, — by breaking off and then begimung 
afresh, as it were : consequently the greater the number of the 
Orders so employed, the more diminutive do they become in 
comparison with the general mass of the edifice. Nor is it the 
least inconvenience or objection of all, that the more h^hly 
enriched and delicate capitals and cornices, being the upper- 
most ones, are removed out of sight, they being upon no larger 
scale than they would be were the same Order, having columns 
of the same diameter, placed upon the ground. It would 
seem, then, that some, exaggeration is not only allowable but 
reqni^te to make up for what is lost by disproportionate 
distance, — that is, a distance out of proportion to the scale or 
actual dimensions of the object. The details, for instance, 
whidi would show themselves distinctly were the Order placed 
<m the same level or thereabouts as that on which the spectator 
stands, lose much oif their effect and importance if removed to 
double that distance from the eye, or perhaps more, without 
being, therefore, at all increased — if anything, rather dimi- 
nished in size ; and not only that, but the intercolumns in the 
upper tiers become wider tban those below. 

ANTHROPOSTYLE OR ANTHROPOMORPHIC PILLARS. 

As human figures have sometimes been employed in lieu of 
columns, and as both classical precedent for such Anthropo^ 
morphie pillars is furnished by a small building attached to the 
Erechtheum at Athens, Antkropostyles, or Statue-columns, 
may now without impropriety obtain some notice here, although 
they were not spoken of in our original edition. 

The distinctive names given to male figures of the kind are 
Persians, Atlantes, and Telamones : the first, which is a rathet 
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▼ague and arbitrary one, to those in bose attire or ima^nary 
Persian costume ; the second, to those which are placed nadcar 
an architrave, in the attitude of Atlas supporting the ^ohe 
on his shoulders ; and that of Telamones (from the Greek 
rXaw, to bear or support) to such as somewhat similarly sup- 
port an entablature, with bended arms and their hands on theur 
shoulders.* For female figures the general term is Caryatides, 
which are almost uniformly represented in an erect attitude, 
without any apparent effort to sustain any burthen or load, as 
is the case with Telamones and Atlantes, both of which mani- 
festly display strength and muscular action. Another distinc- 
tion between male and female figures of the kind, which ought 
to be attended to, is that the former admit of being greatly 
enlarged beyond life size with far less impropriety than female 
ones ; there being something less unnatural in the idea of a 
colossal man than of a colossal woman. Caryatides, therefore, 
are fitter for such purposes and situations as do not require 
them to be of inordinately gigantic stature. 

Anthropomorphic pillars can, of course, be employed only 
in rare and exceptional cases, if only on account of their ex- 
pensiveness ; yet that is no reason for prohibiting them altoi- 
gether, which many, it seems, now would do, as little better 
than arrant absurdities, notwithstanding the classical authority 
for them. Yet, if there be absurdity in employing statues t6 
perform an office which Uving persons could not, it is stiU 
absurd, though perhaps in a less degree, to put them in niches, 
or on the tops of buildings, where we should feel alarm at 
seeing any one standing. No one in his senses mistakes a 
stone figure for a liymg human being, more especially if it be 
larger Uian life and employed as an architectural memberw 
The chief circumstance that might. fairly be urged against 
statue-pillars has been oyerlooked,— namely, that the general 
shape of the human figure is the reverse of that required for a 

* The entrance loggia of the new Imperial Museum at St. Petersburg 
has ten colossal figures of this kind, placed sideways (therefore facing each 
•ther) against the piers and their antse. 
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eoliuaiii^ inasmudi as it is much smaller and slenderer at its 
lower extremities than across the chest and shouklers, there- 
fine resemhling what is called a terminus (a hust or .half-figure 
growing out of a pedestal which tapers downwards). In the 
Greek Caryatides, however, of which we have examples, the 
dimensions below suitable to a column were produced in the 
btpfnest and most satisfactory manner by ample drapery de- 
9ceiidi]^ in folds quite to the feet, so as to render the whole 
of the lower part of the figure from the waist a solid mass of 
ifbone, of bulkier proportions than any Doric columns, the 
jentire figure being only four diameters high; which proportions 
Qolifely contradict the ridiculous notion of ihe Doric column 
being proportioned according to the male, and the Ionic and 
Corinthian according to the female figure. 

As the architrave could not rest immediately upon the head 
cf the figure, in order to lessen the idea of pressure and to 
IHToduce architectcmic junction between such pillar and its 
entaUature, the head has a sort of cushion or cap on it, and 
.vpon that is placed a carved echinus and its abacus. Modem 
architects have occasionally placed a complete Ionic or Corin- 
diian capital on the heads of their Caryatides. Some have 
also suppressed or cut off the arms of their figures, as is 
the case with the celebrated Caryatides by Gougeon in the 
Louvre. 

Were it not that so obvious a principle has frequently been 
jtrangdy violated by modem architects and sculptors, it would 
scarcely be necessary to observe that in all anthropomorphic 
piDimi, conrtrained postures and attitudes of action should be 
avoided. The expression should be tranquil and quiescent; 
there should be a certain degree of architectonic formality, but 
without stifibess, and the figures should appear, in military 
phrase, ta stand at ease. 

Had Inigo Jones's ideas for Whitehall been realized, the grand 
circular court of that palace would have exhibited the greatest 
diqilay of anthropomorphic pillars ever attempted in moder^ 
times, for there would have been two Orders of them, viz. r 
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lower one of Peraatis or draped male figares beneath a Doric 
entablature and the upper one of Caryatides, with etpitals and 
entablature of the Corinthian Order, making in all iixty-foor 
such statues ; the male ones 24 feet high, the others 21 feet* 
Tet it may be questioned whether so many human figures 
placed between arches and windows, after the manner of en* 
gaged columns, would not have produced a somewhat uncouth 
though certainly a most striking effect, and have dwarfed the 
rest of the architecture. 

Besides entire figures, either Hermes' pillars or Termini are 
occasionally used as substitutes for columns of the usual fbrm^ 
when require^ to be only on a small, at least a moderate scale* 
The first mentioned consist of a square shaft with a bust or 
human head for its capital; the latter of a half-length figure 
rising out of, or terminating in, a square shaft tapering down- 
Wards ; which diminution at the base is, however, evidently 
improper where such figures are employed not in lieu of 
statues, but of columns supporting an entablature. Hermei^ 
pillars seem to be in greater favour with modem Grerman than 
with English architects. The former have not unfrequentlj 
employed them for Uie decoration of windows, and sometimes 
without observing any sort of tolerable proportion between the ' 
bust and llie shaft on which it is placed, the latter being so 
extravagant in height as compared with the other, as to sug- 
gest Uie not very agreeable idea of a head stuck upon a pole ; 
at any rate, the head itself is dwarfed into insignificance, and 
shows little better than a mere ornamental knob. 

While we are upon this subject, it may not be altogether 
improper to offer a few remarks relative to the employment of 
statues as architectural decoration : notwithstanding that the 
Greeks applied sculpture to their edifices very liberally, it was 
almost invariably in groups of figures placed within a pedi» 
ment, and in reliefs upon friezes, or in frieze-like panels, rarely 
if ever in the form of single statues. The Romans, on the oon^ 
trary, affected statues, in which taste they have been followed 
by the modems^ sometimes with more of lavish prodigality 
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than propriety. Besides that, figures of Uie kind can never be 
properly viewed, or indeed^ otherwise than to great disadvaa- 
tage> when planted up aloft as acroteria upon a pediment, or 
oa the pedestals of a balustrade (the usual mode of disposing 
them)i where they become httle more than mere accessories^ 
and of little or no interest whatever in themselves : they seem 
to stand very insecurely in such situations, and produce no 
better effect than so many pinnacles ; consequently, if at all 
numerous, impart to the summit and skyline of the edifice a 
certain bristling appearance, better suited to the character of 
the Gk)thic than of the Classic style. Nevertheless, the hoistr 
ing-up fashion has been carried to such preposterous extent 
that even the monumental portrait^statues of eminent public 
men — of which the features ought to be plainly distinguish- 
able — ^have been exalted to such an unhappy pitch of loftiness 
that all likeness, except it be that lodged in a cocked-hat, is 
lost. A huge soUtary colunm is itself a soledsm, and a puerile 
though pompous conceit, notwithstanding that there b Roman 
precedent for it ; but to place what purports to be not a mere 
figure but a portrait-statue on the summit of it, is to add to 
solecism nothing less than downright blunder. 

There are many ways of disposing statues in combinatioi^ 
with architecture, which would not only be much more 
rational, but be attended with greater artistic effect than those 
that have hitherto been usually practised. Of statues within 
porticoes, or occupying the extreme intercolumns of a portico 
or colonnade, we have no examples. Neither have we any in» 
stances of their being applied in connection with the extreme 
columns of a portico, by being placed either in front of, or 
laterally to them. The pedestals at the extremity of the sty- 
lobate on which the portico of the National Gallery is raised 
present an admirable situation for figures of the kind, as do 
also the open colonnades at Hyde Park Comer. 



We have now terminated our examination of the Classic 
Orders, explaining their elements^ constitution^ and several 
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diaracterisdcs, an acquaintaace with which &rmfl^ indeed, hui 
a small yet a veiy essential portion of architectural study. By 
restricting ourselves to hare matter^f-fact» by being less minutQ 
in our remarks, we might within the same compass of pages 
have produced a treatise that would have been at once more 
copious and more superficial. Proceeding upon the principle of 
muUum hand multa, we have endeavoured to engage the reader's 
attention, and induce him to take an interest in the subject by 
pointmg out to him reasons and causes, and thereby putting 
him in the way of thinking for himself. Should we havct 
effected that, and should we have disabused him of the preju-t 
dices, and the crude, confused, and contracted notions gene-r 
rally entertained in regard to the Orders, even by otherwise well- 
informed persons ; or should we have armed him against them, 
we shall have accomplished the multumr^the main point of all,^ 
Mid shall have prepared him for acquiring the mtdta, or further 
information from crther books, with comparative facility. Much 
shall we have taught, and much will he have learnt, should he 
now reject the equally vulgar and absurd doctrine of the Five 
Orders, relinquishing it to schoolboys and schoolmasters, — to 
the plodders who work by pattern, and design by rote and 
routine. Much, very much will have been learnt by the reader, 
should he have learnt from what has here been said, to observe 
and compare, examine and reflect, and to regard the so-called 
Orders not with the eyes of a mere builder, but with the in« 
tuition and feeling of an artist, receiving them only as general 
types of their respective characters, which, after being diligently 
studied, are, instead of being slavishly copied, to be freely 
treated with congenial gusto. 
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RUSKIN 8 DOCTRINS CONCBRNINO THB 0RDBR8. 

Having gone through the three original and strict Orders 
or families of columns, explained their elements and constitu- 
tion, and vindicated for them artistic independence of those 
petty, cramping, and debasing rules, which would render them 
so many dull, stereotype forms, and cold, petrified ideas, — we 
^ome now to speak of what we have thought advisable to 
i*eserve for this place, instead of stopping to notice it while 
Speaking of the Ionic Order. Siuce the publication of the 
first edition of this treatise, some marvellously original views 
concerning the Orders have been broached by Mr. Ruskin, a 
gentleman of no small celebrity, it would seem, as a most 
eloquent writer and an equally profound thinker, — ^profound 
enough, no doubt, because if there be any meaning at all in 
some of his thoughts and expressions, it lies at such fearfol 
depth below the surface, that, without making a descent in a 
diving-bell, it is impossible to get at it. Starting a perfectly 
novel theory, without the sHghtest misgivings as to its practical 
value, he makes short work with the Orders, by reducing them 
to two, viz. Doric and Corinthian, and getting rid of the diffi- 
culty attending the existence of another, by the simple and 
assuredly very convenient process of boldly denying the Ionic 
to be any Order at all ; after having previously (in his * Seven 
Lamps ') insolently stigmatized its capital as " an exceedingly 
base invention." Nor is * insolently* at all too strong a term 
for the occasion, for insolence assuredly it is for a man bluntly 
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to vilify what has all along been admired as a beautifiil com- 
bination and ingenious adaptation of graceful curvatures and 
flowing forms, without condescending to allege any sort of reason 
for heaping upon it the virulent and wholesale abuse which he 
does. However, that belongs to Mr. Ruskin's peculiar mode of 
criticism; for though he is apt to descant with tedious prolixity 
on the forms and carvings of mouldings, and similar minutiee, 
when it comes to deciding the reputation and character of an 
entire style, a single defamatory epithet is made to do the work of 
execution, and slay indiscriminately whatever is so unlucky as 
to belong to the style that happens to be spoken of. Thus we 
are assured that our English Perpendicular is ^detestable;* the 
entire art of the Renaissance, — or that which has prevailed^ 
more or less throughout all Europe, ^m about the middle of 
the fifteenth century, — ^is nothing less than * pestilent;* and 
Alhambra ornamentation is, after the same fashion, despatched 
to the shades at once by the stiletto term * detestable* In 
imitation, perhaps, of Hamlet, he * speaks daggers' more than 
once, condensing both accusation and verdict into a single 
reproachful word ; which species of brevity on such important 
occasions is all the more remarkable and unsatisfactory, be« 
cause he frequently indulges in mere frothy, vapouring cant to 
such extent that it would be wearisome, did not its grotesque 
absurdity render it amusing. 

Drawn by his crotchety fancies into a dilemma, Mr. Ruskin 
had no other alternative than either to renounce the honour of 
£[>rming a perfectly new theory, or to strike out the Ionic from 
the number of the Orders ; so, with consummate modesty, he 
adopts the latter course. Never was there, nor ever can there 
be, he says, more than two primary Orders, or distinctive 
classes of columns, which &re to be ranked as Doric or Corin- 
thian, accordingly as the general profile of the capital is of 
convex or concave curvature. Now, were there no objection 
to this dogmatic assumption — and it is certainly nothing more 
— ^it may fairly be alleged against it as a defect, that it makes 
the entire character oi an Order to concentrate in the capital,. 
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and, moreoTer, in one sbgle circnmsUnce of it, namelj, its 
general oatline or contour. No account is taken of proportions 
with regard to the column, or of actual bulk in the capital 
itself (in which last respect the Corinthii^n differs from the 
Doric as widely as in every other particular) ; none of expres- 
sion, or the d^ree of it, whether it be that of plainness or 
embellishment, of simpHcity or luxuriance. In hd, according 
to Mr. Buskin's doctrine, a capital might be transformed from 
Doric into Corinthian, or vice versd^ without any other change 
than that of converting its profile from convex into concave, or 
from concave into convex ; which assuredly goes far to convict 
it of defectiveness, if not of absurdity also. 
. On finding that the theory he had adopted afforded no room 
for the Ionic, either as an independent Order <nr a sateUite (me 
of either of the others (as the so-called Tuscan may be said to 
be of the Doric, and the Composite of the Corinthian), almost 
any one else would have suspected that he had committed an 
oversight. Not so, however, Mr. Ruskin; he hews through 
the Gordian difficulty at once, by boldly asserting Ionic to be 
no real Order, but merely the 'phantasm' of one. The phan- 
tasm, forsooth ! — would that we could exchange some of our 
realities for phantasms half as good I Now, so far is it from 
being either a phantasm or chimera, or capricious abortive 
attempt, that it was an actual Uving style, fraught with vital 
energy, and displaying various moods of beauty, formed upon 
one common type, however dissimilar some of them may be 
from others. If not an Order, it was at all events a Style, 
which is something infinitely more and better ; and it was one 
of the only two styles which can properly be called Greek, for 
if the Corinthian or foUaged capital was originated by the 
Greeks, the Order itself or Style w)as developed and perfected 
by the Romans. That Ionic has been degraded in modem 
times from its original and real to a merely nominal rank, — 
deprived of its power and privileges as a Style, and reduced to 
the subordinate condition of a mere Order, in the technical, 
low, and limited meaning of such term, is not to be denied; 
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hat th6n tbat is no more than what hais happened to both the 
other Orders likewise. We have Dorie buildings, — that is, 
buildings put into the Hvery of Dorie columns, — ^but otherwise 
without a particle of Doricism, or even artistic nous in them ; 
and, in like maimer, Corinthian ones without aught of Corin- 
thianism save the ordinary badge of it. 

Besides being extensively practised- by the Greeks, and 
so fan of incontestably classical Intimacy, the Ionic has 
idways maintained its rank as a distinct Order, even when 
known only through the medium of enfeebled and insipid 
Roman or Italian translations of it, which are for the most 
part such as almost to justify Mr. Ruskin's condemnation 
of the capital, notwithstanding that such examples were in 
their time considered not only irreproachable, but so positively 
excellent as neither to require nor admit of improvement. Now 
granting for mere argument's sake that so far from deserving 
censure for his unqualified vituperation of the Ionic ci^ital, 
Mr. Ruskin b entitled to praise for having risen above in- 
veterate prejudices; that he is in the right, and it is the 
Greeks themselves, and the admirers of the Ionic dialect of 
their architecture, who have been all along in the wrong, 
we have reason to become exceedingly mistrustful of Greek 
taste in other matters also, more especially when we find that 
Mr. Ruskin has "convicted" the Qteekft'et of ugliness, — at 
least so he fancies, and has so decided. Happily, however, 
for the Ionic capital, he gives us to understand that he can 
assign no better reason for his dblike to it than that contained 
in the well-known lines — 

<< I do not like thee, Dr. FeU/' &c. 

Our pity, therefore, may be transferred from the Ionic capital 
to Mr. Ruskin himself and the unfortunate idiosyncrasy of 
his taste, which, while it is shocked at the baseness of in- 
vention displi^ed in the Greek voluted Order, is quite in 
nqptures with the barbarous fa9ade of St. Mark's at V^ce, 
whidb he, with consummate intrepidity, declares to be '* as 
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lOveij a dream as ever filled the human imaginatioli ! " — a 
dictum that ought to pound the Parthenon into dust. 

With regard to the actual origin or invention of the voluted 
capital^ a new hypothesis has lately been started by Mr. 
Fergusson, in his ' Elements of Beauty in Art ;' which derives 
it from the class of Persepolitan capitals represented in the 
annexed figure^ and which he calls Proto- 
Ionic (f . e. First or incipient Ionic). The 
discovery of any element of the Greek voluted 
capital in that truly monstrous combination 
of incoherent forms is at all events in- 
genious, because few will be able* to detect 
any similarity whatever between that and 
the Ionic capital, even when directed to 
look for it. There is, indeed, on each face 
of the upright block forming the third or 
top division of the capital, a sort of volute 
or scroll, partly unrolled and curling up 
again below ; yet between such inconsider- 
able, fragmentary, and seemingly purpose- 
less bits of detail, and such an admirably adjusted composition 
as the Greek Ionic capital, the difference is immense. There 
is scarcely any analogy whatever between the two, except that 
the volute or scroll shape occurs in both, — but as to resem- 
blance, it is no other than that between Macedon and Mon- 
mouth which is pointed out by Fluellen. The very particular 
that is supposed to constitute likeness, serves only to render 
the disparity between the two styles of capital all thb greater ; 
wherefore, if the Persepolitan one was really the germ out of 
which the other developed itself, we have an instance of the 
most marvellous artistic transformation that ever was accom- 
plished; in which arbitrary nonsense is exchanged for act- 
mirably studied aesthetic effect, — deformity is metamorphosed 
into beauty, and uncoilthness transfigurated into loveliness and 
grace. The referring us then to such source for the origin of 
the Ionic capital, is far more compHmentaiy than not to the 
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taste of ihe (Breeks, and not to their taate alene, but their 
power of felicitous invention also ; since to be able to discover 
the elements of beauty buried beneath ugliness is surely inven" 
Hon of the most enviable kind ; to be able to transmute bar- 
baric lead into the noblest aesthetic metal is the worthiest 
species of alchemy. 

Although the foregoing derivation of the lomc or voluted 
capital appears somewhat visionary, it may be accepted as an 
instructive myth, exemplifying the possibOity of extracting 
pregnant hints and happy ideas from the most unpromising 
sources. 

However amusing it may be to note fanci^sd or even real yet 
accidental resemblances of the kind, it is quite futile to attempt 
to establish any sort of theory as to the origin of particular 
architectural forms: from the similarity ihej happen to beiur to 
other objects, let it be ever so distinct. In a note at page 13» 
what the Doric capital bears ahkeness to has been pointed out, 
but most assuredly we do not for a moment suppose that its 
configuration was derived from what may be made to exhibit 
the same combination of square and ciroikr forms as the Doric 
abacus and echinus^ Neither can any person in his senses 
imagine that the sa-€aHed ' fiorse-shbe' arch o( the Arabians 
was purposely so fosUoned in direct imitation of the ignoble 
thing whose name we imve ^en to it. Nay, it is somewhat 
strange, that those who first bestowed siwh undignified a]^l- 
lation on it, should not have perceived its resemblance to a 
Mahommedan symbol, and have denominated it the c&escent 
arch ; — which, it deserves to be remarked, accords so admira- 
bly with the ereicent or bulbous domes which are such frequent 
features in the same style. 

To quit these digressional and perhaps somewhat too discur- 
sive remarks, we i«tuni to what gave rise to them, by standing 
up for the beauty of the lonie capital quite as boldly, imd with 
quite as much show of reason, as Mr. Raskin has denied it. 
Fortunately, his sneers and carpings at Greek architecture are 
rendered comparative^ hannleas, — at any rate, somewhat 
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amufflng, bjthe highly-laboured sentimental twaddle Tnth which 
they are worked up, as for instance in what he says at page 341 
of his ' Stones of Venice,' concerning the Greek scroll, which 
he supposes, or pretends to suppose, to have been intended to 
represent or symbolize the sea ! 

For contradicting Mr. Ruskin, we have sufficient precedent, 
and that too furnished by himself, since by no one has he been 
more flatly contradicted as to what he says in one place than 
by what the very same John Ruskin has uttered in another. 
He may, indeed, be best described in his own words, as ''an 
idler on the earth, chasing the shadows of his own fancies ;" 
and who more than once plunges plump into arrant nonsense 
in his will-o'-the-wisp chase after peregrine, fantastical 
phrases, and alembicated, donble-distiUed conceits. 
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ON THE POSSIBILITY OF A NEW ORDER. 

It will not be irreleyant to our purpose to say something 
concerning the inyention of a new Order, or, rather, the pos^- 
bility of such inventioii, which has almost inyariably beeif 
denied, not only in a very peremptory and ofP-hand manner, 
but, strange to say, with a sort of scornful exultation at the 
failure hitherto attending every attempt to make any addition 
to the present Orders ; and some have thought to settle the 
matter for ever by the equally naive and stoHd remark, that 
* We do not want any other Order, those already known being 
quite sufficient for every purpose' ! And so it seems, when we 
find a single pattern example of one and the same Order can 
be made to serve for a score of buildings, all different in pur- 
pose. 

Premiums have been offered for a new Order, but in vain, 
for they have elicited nothing better than some feeble and 
insignificant variations of the Corinthian capital, more or less 
inartistic also. Other attempts have been made, and they 
have been all more or less signal failures. What then? — ^the 
attempts themselves convicted those who made them of being 
so utterly destitute of all sesthetic power and feeling, that it 
would have been a miracle had they succeeded. Marvellous 
also would it have been if the mere offer of pecuniary reward, 
let it be ever so liberal or even extravagant, could call forth an 
original conception of the imagination, just when it was asked 
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for, more especially if asked for at a time when all exercise of 
aught worthy the name of artistic imagination had been stifled, 
and. in a manner forbidden. Inspiration will not obey even 
royal commands: the hour of its coming no man ^ can tell^ 
jonly when it does come, let it be welcomed. 

The teaching and training pursued with regard to the Orders 
fa established by methodized system, were better calculated to 
produce a blind superstitious reverence for mere traditional 
forms and mere conventionalities than to lead to really thought- 
ful study and thorough artistic examination of them. Although 
those examples which had been set up as standard models of 
them were inferior to or else widely different from the types 
Ihey were supposed to represent, they were regarded as so 
perfect of their kind, that the idea of treating them at all 
otherwise than according to what had become prosaic routine, 
was scouted as reprehensible ; while that of improving upon 
diem (». e, the several Orders as then practised) was looked 
upon as dovmright insanity. 

- . Under such circumstances, what hope was there of any one 
producing, not a new Order, but even so much as a new capital 
stamped by original conception, and well studied in all its 
details ? All artistic imagination in Architects had been as 
unnaturally stunted, dwarfed, and crippled as the feet of 
Chinese females; so that it would be hardly less hopeless 
for one of the latter to attempt to rival Atalanta in swiftness, 
than it was for any Architect of the seventeenth century, or 
even later, to essay aught that should be worthy of the name 
of a new Order, however new it might be in itself. 

Ovnng, perhaps, to the ignorance of what really constitutes 
an Order, two primary conditions apjpear to have been over- 
looked by every one who has hitherto attempted to devise a 
new one, — the First' of which is, that novelty of character 
shall extend itself to every part, so as to produce quite a dif- 
ferent whole from any of the other Orders; — the Second, that 
such whole, though marked as distinct from and independent 
of the other Orders, shall nevertheless show itself to belong f 
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tlie some cornmon fkinilj. Whereas tihe dilPerence aimed at 
has beai either too pardal and inconsiderahle for the Mfihnent 
of the first condition^ or else so inordinatdj great as to show 
utter disr^ard of the second.* 

Now> in the former of these two cases, we do not, indeed^ 
obtain a new Order, yet it is very possible, bj adopting such 
course, to produce satisfactory Tarieties of the existing onea^ 
and proceeding by degrees, and idea bek^ added to idea, per- 
haps ultimately to arrive at what shall have grown up to fee a 
distinct Order as compared wkh those which we now possess. 
This will, of course be met by the 'iVb inntwathnf cry, 
which cry and that /or originality, clashing together, perj^x 
us not a little, since the one prdiibits what the other demands. 
This contradiction is partly oodasicmed by 'originality' beings 
always taken in a good sense, and 'innovation' in an unfavour- 
able one, — an absurdity which is ably exposed by the late 
Sydney Smith. ''To say that all new things are bad," ob-^ 
serves that shrewd writer, " is to say that aU old tJui^ wore 
bad in their commencement ; for of all the old things ever 
seen or heard of, there is not one that was not ooibe new : 
whatever is now establishment was once mn&vaiion**' 

It is somewhat remarkable, too, that those who deprecate 
innovation as opening the door to licentiousness and aU sorts of 
'new-fangled' whims, nevertheless tolerate <he adoption of many 
tasteless solecbms and cq)rices, provided they be dld-fimgled 
ones instead of new. Although they are scandalized at the idea 
of any one's attempting — or, as they term it, presummg-*to 
produce an original composition for a capital founded upon the 
antique, yet avowedly quite different in design, they do not 
object to our employing the poorest and tamest ItaHan versions 
of the Orders, the poverty-stricken Italo-Ionic capital included. 
Surely there exists talent at the present day, in the middle of 
this so much vaunted and self-vaunting nineteenth oentttry^ 

* BmlTii's ' British Order ' was an extravaganza of the Idncl ; the 
column connsting of a single stem below and then dividing itself into 
three slenderer ones, after the autnaer of a tree ! 
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capable, if not of riTalling die elaBsioal im^que, of surpassing 
bj manj degrees the taste <^ the OinqvecentiBh and first 
Architects of ihe Renaissance, if not, it is nut £ot want of 
more abundant studies, though, perhaps, — for it is actually 
possible, — the very abundance of our studies may, by subserving 
to our indolence, haye led to a residt as unfortunate as unin- 
tended, — namely, that of sparing us the trouble of all further 
thmking. In fact, the lesson, of course decently disguised, 
has hitherto been— Do not presume to think for yourself at all 
in matters of taste and desi^; in them you have only to 
abide by what is already provided for you, and if people 
admire what is so produced, you may take all the credit of it 
to yourself; if not, you throw the odium of its bad taste 
upon those from -whom you merely borrowed it. For every 
style alike, idl further exercise (rf the inrentive faculty is 
now interdicted, under the pretence indeed (d maintaining 
die style itsdf intact, but also, ft may be suspected, because 
indolence and incapacity find their account in such prohi- 
bition, as do critics Hkewise, — the latter being in their turn 
spared the trouble of carefully examining and thinking for 
themselyes, they haying merely to ascertain whether the work 
be secundum artem, or according to established recipe, and 
giye their yerdict accordingly. For whether it be in pro- 
ducing, or judging of what is produced, rules, which are but 
partial at the best, and may be erroneous also, are substituted 
for principles, and prejudice for rational appreciation. While 
Architects are expected to be artists, and to show themselves 
such, they are forbidden to avail themselves of the privilege 
belonging to them as such, and so, in the present unhappy 
state of their art, become no better than mere copyists. The 
very methods taken to preserve the art from corruption have 
deprived it of its former yitality; — preserved it, no doubt, 
they have ; but how ? 1^ nrnmim^irtg it, by bandaging 
and swathing, by spicing and piclding it, and then exhibiting 
it in its rigid lifelessness and inert saplessness. Without 
some infusion of fresh thought from time to time to repair it? 
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wasted energy s Aft degenerates into mere Handicraft or little 
better; and is reduced to such a system of mechanical 
process, that, provided the means afforded them be the 
same, one man's work is almost as good as another's, nor 
does the best show us more than cleyemess and taste in 
the appUcation of previously existing ideas. 

Hitherto the study of the Orders and similar matters has 
by most mischieyous perversion been made, as Garbett well 
observes, to serve as the substitute for thought, and to blind 
us to the possibiHty of devising any other aesthetic modes of 
decorating columns than those which the Greeks and their 
immediate imitators have bequeathed us ; for, be it observed, 
setting aside general forms and proportions, the conventional 
details resolve themselves into decoration. Of course such 
decoration ought to be analogous to the character of the 
leading forms and proportions, but otherwise admits of being 
almost infinitely modified and varied, as may best accord 
with other circumstances, and best befit the actual structure. 
Were that done, or allowed to be done, we should not see 
nearly the identically same columns (the differences between 
them being scarcely perceptible to any but a practised eye) 
applied indifferently to an hospital for lunatics, a custom- 
house, a post-office, a national museum, as the chief, and 
in some cases as the sole architectural badge, bestowed upon 
them as a cheap substitute for actual design, that is, cheap as 
sparing the labour of thought and study. No wonder, then, 
that such plodding mechanical routine should have brought 
discredit upon the whole of that modem Pseudo-Greek sys- 
tem ; the only strange part of the matter is, that crude and 
incoherent patchwork, without any attempt to reconcile the 
conflicting elements, and the harshest contrasts merely 
put into juxta-position with each other, and so left, should 
have been tolerated. Nevertheless, it was not only tolerated, 
but admired and defended, upon the principle that the Order 
so appUed. being untouched, the purity of the style indicated 
by it was preserved from modem corruptions. The regard $o 
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sbown for purity of style might, however, without great 
uncharitahleness he ascribed either to indolence or incapa*? 
city, or else to a degree of indifference truly discreditable to a 
follower of any of the Fine Arts. 

If nowhere else, surely some latitude of design in the 
treatment of columns and entablatures becomeis quite allow- 
able, and in some degree called for, in interiors, such at least 
as do not profess to be of monumental character. Yet, what- 
eTcr may be the Order adopted for such purpose, no regard is 
had to the difference of situation and other circumstances, but 
the example selected as the model is copied with most pro^ 
yoking fidelity, because, besides being pedantic and slavish, it 
may be improper also, or at all events it operates injuriously, 
by depriving our Architects of opportunities of experiment- 
alizing with the Orders, where they might do so at little 
or no serious risk, because even failure would comparatively be 
of no material consequence. Besides, what does it avail that 
the columns and entablatures in a room are perfectly legiti-* 
mate and orthodox, and according to {accredited antique 
examples, if after all, as is generally the case, they are rather 
accessories than principals in the ensemble? Pure Corinthian 
columns, or whatever else they may happen to be, do not 
exactly harmonize with rococo-looking chimney-pieces and 
ceilings, or with fantastically crinkum-crankum Louis Quatorze 
furniture. At any rate, if we have actually studied the classi- 
cal Orders to any purpose, and familiarized ourselves with the 
gusto of the antique generally, we ought to be able now 
to infuse something of the spirit and temperament of tha^ 
style into our own conceptions. The possibility of doing so is 
indeed hardly to be questioned, when we find that Sculptors, 
imd even Architects, can produce original ideas in correct clas-* 
sical taste for vases, candelabra, and similar productions of 
artistic design, for which no positive and pedantic rules have 
been laid down, — roles which, though they serve to bolster 
up mediocrity, and help mechanical dulness to pass itself off 
for arty operate as a clog upon genuine talent, ^Ife might 
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now be permitted to correct the error, well-intentioned as it was, 
committed by the leading Italian Architects of the sixteenth 
century ; who by formalizing the Orders, and giving each of 
them stubborn fixity, with Uttle regard to correct sesthetic prin- 
ciples, deprived them of their original plasticity and ^tality. 
It should, therefore, now be our endeavour to unformalize 
them again, for general use a£ the present day ; nor should 
we think of affecting Hellenism by a rigorous adherence to 
Greek models of the Orders, except in those comparatively 
rare cases, in which such style can be consistently adhered to, 
and fully carried out. 

That another Order, which should prove decidedly distinct 
from those already known, yet at the same time partake of 
the same general physiognomy, and be likewise all-compact 
and consistent in its several parts, should be struck out at 
a heat, should, Kke as Minerva started from the brain of 
Jove, issue forth complete in every point from a single mind, 
is hardly to be looked for ; yet, were greater latitude a^ des^ 
granted to Architects, were they not only permitted, but en- 
couraged to break through the present system of stereotype 
forms and details, instead of being deterred from any attempt 
to do so by the opposition, if not ridicule also, they are now 
certain of encoimteiin^ surely some among them could show 
themselves capable of giving .us something better than crude 
fancies and random caprices. Those who scout the notion of 
.that being possH>le, must suppose modem Architects to be, one 
and all, so totally destitute of artistic talent and intelligence, 
as to be unable to deviate from the strict letter of antique 
precedent, without forfeiting its spirit also, and running into . 
extravagtmce and absurdity. We do not ask them to turn 
thek backs upon precedent,— on the contrary, to keep their eye 
upon it, and to study it (iBligently, not with their eyes alone 
but with their bmins also ; should they have done whidi they 
will hardly be in any great danger of going far astray. 
Former unsuccessfrd and ri^culous attempts of the kind prove 
nothing to the contrary, but merely that those who made 
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them were ntterly iBcompetent to engage in them, inasmuch 
as they hetrayed more or less, evidently either utter dis- 
regard, not only of precedent, but of rattionality and the 
principles of artistic composition, or else immaturity of ideas, 
and sterility of imagination. 

Of course it is not for CTery o»e to endeavour to break 
away from ^ae tnunmds of literal conformity to precedent, 
dither as regards the Orders or any thing else in architecture : 
nor indeed is it for any one to do so without due con- 
sideraticm, and without feeling satisfied that he can fairly 
account to himself and others for what he has done. Rash 
innovation upon established forms is, most assuredly, to be 
deprecated; yet, for rashness, there is as little necessity 
as there is excuse. Everything of the kind can be adequately 
tested beforehand, that is, previomsly to being actually carried 
into execution, by means of drawings and models, submitted 
to the opinion of competent judges. Studies of detail, 
whether as regards columns or anythmg else, are for the 
employment of an Architect's leisure hours, when he can apply 
himself quietly to the shaping and working out experimentally 
such fresh ideas as may have occurred to him, and v«4iich he 
ought to have noted down at the moment that they did 
so, revolvmg them, in the interim, in his mind. Were fresh 
ideas to be carefully fOkd patiently elaborated and then re- 
vised, there would be little danger of their proving when 
produced to the public no better than crude abortive fancies, 
of which latter and downr^ht barbarisms in composition we 
meet vnth not a few, even where the Order itself is correct, 
although it is so merely becMise it is a Hteral transcript from 
some standard example of it. Yet what avails such partial 
merit, which after all is but a borrowed one, if all the rest be 
quite at variance with it t* If we are not at all scandalized at 

^ The background or inner wall of the portico, of St. Martin's church, 
and indeed the whole exterior of that buildingi affords a strong instance 
tyf utter incongruity of taste and character between the structure itself and 
iht columns and pilasters with which it is decked out. 
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\?holesale innovations in design^ we might surelj be less 
intolerant of partial innovations in matters which are compara- 
tively only those of detail. 

We shall, perhaps, be reproached with encouraging a han- 
kering after, and " a morbid taste for variety, merely for 
variety's sake." Tet surely there is a healthy taste of the 
kind, as well as a morbid one; and if too great laxity and 
licence in regard to the exercise of invention tends to corrupt 
architecture, the restricting Architects to certain stereotyped 
forms for each of the Orders, or for whatever else may be the 
indicial features of the style employed by them, is to degrade 
both them and the art itself, by. converting the latter from a 
Fine Art into one of mere routine and mechanical process. 
And if, as has lately been hinted, architecture affords at the 
present day scarcely any opportunity whatever for the further 
display of artistic mind and power, the sooner its followers 
renounce the ambitious title of Artists, and content themselves 
with taking their position along with engineers, surveyors, and 
builders^ the better. "Were greater freedom of design with 
regard to the separate ccmstituent members of a style per- 
mitted, there would, in all probabiUty, be, together with less 
of sameness in things of the same style, a far greater degree 
of conformity to one general style. The continual repetition 
of the same features, with little other change than that of 
transposition, soon causes a style to appear hackneyed and 
worn out. It is made to appear unable, because not allowed, 
to accomplish anything further: the consequence is, that 
satiety of it produces a sudden and capricious defection to 
some other quite different one, or even to several others 
simultaneously, of very opposite characters, and belonging to 
widely distinct periods, all however resembling each other in 
regard to being treated alike, namely, according to precedent, 
— alias, according to the system of mere copyism. The style 
of almost every century since the Conquest has now its new- 
hatched representatives in the nineteenth, which it seems is 
fain to take them just as it finds them, as if they were, on9 
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fmd all, so thoron^y fitted to our present babits, wants, and 
purposes, as not to require to undergo any modification in order 
to adapt tbem to greatly altered circumstances.* Sucb arcbi* 
tectural transplantings from by-gone times partake more of 
the nature of exhumations than revivals, not a spark of fresh 
active yitality being imparted to the original stock, which in 
eveiy case seems doomed now to remain petrified, and so far, 
lifeless ; whereas the architecture of the ' Benaissance ' was 
an actual ' reyival,' till it was nipped in the bud and checked 
by the formalists and precedent-mongers of the sixteenth 
century. 

Instead of pursuing any further these ungracious yet not 
unwarrantable strictures upon the practice of confining our- 
^lyes to ready-made detail, we come more directly to the 
point, as far as the treatment of the Orders is concerned, by 
remarking that even where some modification of any one of them 
has been ventured upon, it has been confined almost exclusively 
to the capital, comparatively little or nothing having been 
assayed in regard to bases and shafts, even by those who have 
aimed at producing an entirely ' New Order.' Yet even Bases 
afford considerable scope for the display of thoughtful design, 
although they seldom admit of being made to consist of more 
than a series of mouldings. Fergussoi), indeed, is of opinion 
that ornament may without impropriety be bestowed upon the 
foot of a column somewhat freely, as being clearly visible in 
such situation. The propriety of doing so depends, however, 
upon the situation of the columns themselves. The degree 
and sort of enrichment that would be unsuitable for bases 
standing immediately uppn the ground or floor, would display 
itself strikingly in internal situations where the columns were 
raised upon a stylobate of such height as would allow their 
bases to be closely examined. Yet, however the base lOay be 
jenriched or its depth augmented, the capital ought, to pre* 
ponderate both in its bulk and its decoration. 

* The present Babel of styles and confasion of tongues in architecture 
J9iU cause sad perplexity to future antiquaries. 
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With regard to the 9kaft9 of cdumns, thej not oolj admit 
of other modes of fluthig th«i those now practised, aod which 
are in fact limited to two, — one appropriated to the Dmc, the 
other comipon to hoth the Jonic and the Ckmnthian order, — 
hut they are susceptihle of varied ornamentation of a diluent 
kind. Where a more than nsnal d^ree of richness is aimed at, 
carving upon the lower part of the e^aft, immediately above 
the base, can hardly fafl to produce it. It is, indeed, what 
there is no precedent or warranty for in the pure antique, but 
there is in many of the Renaissance and our own EMzabethaa 
examples ; and Fa% est et ah koste doceri. No matter whence 
or from however impure a source a good idea be derived, so 
long as it be good in itself, and capable of being turned to 
better account than it hitherto has been. In all art, whatever 
is successful — whatever is productive of genuine artistic effect 
is, defactOy legitimate, whether it be warranted by precedent 
or not. No matter how undasmcal the style from which its 
adopter derives it, provided he can turn the hint so obtained to 
good account, and, by improvmg upon it, make the so bor- 
rowed idea another and his own. 

One or more ornamental bands so slightly raised as not i^ 
all to break the general oullme of the column, or ex<nte the 
idea of discontinuity, tut merely produce variety of sur&ee, is 
surely a very warrantable mode of decorating the shaft. It is 
but a futile objection agwnst it to say, that such bandeaus cut 
the shaft into so many separate pieces, for it would be neariy 
as reasonable to say that a bracelet twined round a lady's arm 
appears to dissever the limb, or dse cause it to look as if it had 
first been broken «id then bandaged. It is possible to be too 
precise in such matters, and some are so ultra-rational diat 
they would strip arddtectural design of almost everything 
that does not show itself to be expressly called for by actual 
pmpose. Pediments over windows, key-stones to arches, co& 
fered domes, ornamental masonry^ or what is called msHeation^ 
mtL pSiskn tbemaelvieay have all in turn been assailed by 
the strait-laced hypercriticarai of pedants^ puritans, and ultr*- 
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rationalist^ who care not of what or how manj resources they 
deprive de^^ their business bein^ not to design, but to set 
themselves «ip as dictators to those who do. 

Yerj good reason, howerer, there is for objectii^ to the 
practice, even yet not entirely abandoned* of making the shaft 
of a colitmn consist oifrmtc^ akematdy round and square, 
since that certainly does cut up and cUsfigure the entire shaft, 
more especially as the blocks or square pieces are made larger 
in diameter than the others^ although difference of form would 
dbtinguish them sufficiently, if not eren too much. When 
columns of the kind are attadied to a rusticated wall, and the 
blocks upon the shafts corresp<Hid with the alternate courses of 
the masonry, so that the colimms and wall a][^pear bound 
t<^ether, such mode is t(^rably allowable ; whereas blocks of 
the kind upon insulated columns are a downright barbarism, 
and prodhice no other effect than that of grotesque clumsiness.''' 
Still it does not follow that the ^aft of a column <m no 
account adn^ of anything extraneous bemg attached to it. 
For instttioe, a circular medalhon affixed midway the shaft, 
and corresponding in its diameter with that of the column at 
thi^ height, would be an equally striking and novel, and 
certainly not inelegant piece (^decoration, — one, moreover, that 
woidd admit of infinite variety, and of being rendered signi- 
ficant also. A round plane or disc affixed to a cylindrical 
surface would exhibit a strong contrast^ produced entirely by 
drcular forms differ^itly applied^f 

That such hitherto untried ornamentation i^ the shaft of a 
column would be reprobated at once and off-hand by orthodox 
writers of a certain class» who, if they do not exactly admire, 
can tolerate, columns encumbered with a series of heavy square 

* As may be seen by the colonms of some of the porches to houses in 
the lower part of Regent Street, near Waterloo Place ; where, besides be- 
ing ugly in themselves, they are quite out of keeping with the fronts to 
which they are attached. 

"t* Havlttg iiiElfoiliMeil cfrihums to cbsoonted into a design of his own, the 
jitthsrftA liMtt AMArt^as ta tbeir pvo^g satisfaolory in eoEecutSon. 
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blocks upon them, is beyond doubt, there being ample pre- 
cedent for the latter in the works of Italian Architects, but, as 
far as we are aware, none whatever for the mode here proposed. 
It is to be regretted, that a slavish and superstitious regard for 
precedent should be allowed to bar out all further invention, 
and thereby bring one important branch of architectural design 
(composition being the other) to a stand-still. We employ the 
styles which we adopt merely as so many dead languages of 
the art, incapable of admitting new words for the purpose 
of better describing new objects and expressing new ideas. 
A-propos to what has just been said, it wll hardly be from the 
purpose here to meet, even if we cannot remove, an apprehen- 
sion entertained by one Reviewer, whose judgment we are far 
from calling in question, because on its first appearance he 
spoke of this Treatise in most flattering terms. '* Whilst we 
should rejoice," said that writer, *'in seeing architectural 
genius developing itself in forms of beauty hitherto unappro- 
priated, is there no danger of Mr. Leeds's advice being acted 
upon too Uterally for the credit of the national taste, or of those 
who may thus be tempted to degrade it in the estimation 
of strangers? There is." Certainly, no doubt, there is some 
danger ; the question is, whether it would not be outweighed 
by great advantages. Besides, the advice is to be received 
cum grano salts: by no means either was, or is it, tlie author* s 
intention to recommend that every one, whether gifted or not, 
vdth inventive power combined vrith artistic feeling and judg- 
ment, should break away from the beaten, therefore the safe, 
track, of estabUshed practice and authority. But are none to 
be bold, lest some should be rash and fool-hardy ? — are none to 
be free, lest many should abuse their freedom ? Are the vigor- 
ous and active to be for ever doomed to accommodate their pace 
to that of the indolent or the feeble ? The many must be left 
to go on as they do now ; but let us not, therefore, by invari- 
ably exacting strict compliance with the letter of precedent, 
.debar those who are capable of doing so from advancing at all 
further. As an instructor and guide, Precedent daima our 
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datiful respecC ; but we have converted it from a teacher who 
informs, into a tyrant who enslaves our minds. Nay, Pre* 
cedent itself rebukes us, our present system of design being 
quite different from that of other times, when, instead of 
merely repeating parrot-like by rote what it had learned from 
the past, design freely appropriated such new forms and appli- 
ances as circumstances might dictate. Although the Prin-> 

CIPLES OF Art are IICMUTABLE, its PHiENOMENA ARE 
VARIABLE, AND SUSCEPTIBLE OF ALMOST INFINITE 
DIVERSITY. 

Unhappily for both architecture and ourselves we have 
&llen into a double mistake, that of overlooking Principles]^ 
and of blindly adhering to and following Precedent, even wheii 
it leadsus quite astray. It may, too, fairly be suspected, that it 
is' in consequence of our ignoraiice or else disregard of the first 
diat we submit as tamely as we do to the tyranny of the other. 
Our ultra-sticklers for the rigorous observance of precedent as 
the sine qud rum condition for excellence, insist upon the 
observance of it because there they feel themselves upon safi^ 
ground. They know what is accotding to Precedent, and 
what is not ; and in the latter case condemn and set it down as 
bad without further inquiry, having no other criterion than Pre- 
cedent by which to judge, wherefore they treat every deviation 
from it as no better than very dangerous architectural treason 
and sedition. 

To Uteral adherence to Precedent without regard to aught 
further than the most prosaic compliance with some particular 
example of an ancient order, may be ascribed the neglect into 
which the Greek and Roman columnar system has now fallen. 
So far were we from imparting any fresh elements of design to 
it, we did not, generally speaking, even catch its spirit ; for 
had we done so, we might, ere now, have succeeded in naturals 
izing it among us. It might have been made to strike root 
here firmly, and then to shoot forth fresh branches, and to de- 
velop its powers still further in new but cognate and congenial 
fcHrms of beauty. "We stuck it up in its native purity aa we 
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fondly imagined^ its Orders being jealoiuly kept intact ; but, as 
surely might liave been foreseen^ it soon showed itself to be 
dry and sapless, wherefore we hare now kicked it away. 

Pretty much the same is it with erery other style whidi we take 
ap, fordbly transphmttng it ^m its nati^^e soil of some former 
age, into our cleverly contrived mneteenth-ceiUury wmservaiory, 
to be there tended by precedent-adoring c(^yism. Chai^iiig 
our simfle, we may allow copyisin to be in some respects a usdul 
nurse, at any rate a convenient one ; but it is also a dty-nurse^ 
one wholly inci^able of affording any sustenance to its duu^. 
It can bandage it in swathiiig<^lotlie8, and fondle and dandle^ 
and sing lullabies to i!t,*-*and they are not mimdodious even 
to some older ears ; it can«fmm down liie ready*prepared pap df 
precedent, but can supply n^ nutriment whatever from itself. 
Is Architecture now doomed to be is^oceforth ever in the leadiiig- 
strmgs of some former style, and never again be trusted to go 
alone, as it was wont to do in iformer times ? Pain would we 
hope not, although for such hope there is at present very 
little ground. As yet the present eentmy, wfaidi iuus displayed 
isuch marvellous inventive power in other departments of 
himian ingenuity, skill, and industry, has xu that of Architec- 
ture produced nothmg which it can fairly claim as its own. 
At once proud, and needy, and indd^it, it is content now to 
subsist upon borrowings, without even patting any of those 
borrowings out to interest, so as thereby to accumulate m time 
a fresh capital of its own. 

Preced^it merits our respectful regard, and attentive earnest 
study ; it is for our instmcticm and guidance ; it is a servile^ 
bigoted reverence for it that is to be deprecated, — that anile 
and superstitious veneration for the past, whidi, by making the 
past a barrier i^;ainst all fUrtiier advance, inflicts an injury 
upon the present, if not the future. Crying out to us» '' Thus 
far shall ye go, and no farther,'' it presumes to set Ikmts to our 
faculties. It commands AtchitectuK to look only in one direc- 
tion, and that is backwards. No wonder then, if, like Lot's 
wife, Art has now become eonverted into a pillar of salty— 
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A mere rigid, inert body, retaining indeed its former outward 
shape, but devoid of all principle of yitality and motion. 

To maintain that it is impossible for us now to add augbt to 
any style, or at all to enlarge it by gradually introducing other 
forms and elements, — but of course in accordance with the origi- 
nal ones, — is very much like declaring Architecture to have 
become quite worn out and effete, and wholly incapable of pro- 
ducing more than it already has done. Orthodox such view 
of the matter may be, but assuredly it is not very cheering,, 
nor at all calculated to excite and invigorate the artistic faculty. 
In like manner as a living language is continually receiving 
accretion and extension by means of new words and phrases, 
alUiongh its body and constitution remun unchanged, so SLimng 
architecture — a style actually practised by us — should be con- 
sidered susceptible of similar increment; since, otherme, it 
is reduced nearly to the condition of a dead one ; and thou^ 
by so employing it we may nnmic the details and some of the 
separate features of its original productions, it is knpossifole 
for us to preserve the original physiognomy, uidess we also 
adhere in every respect to express modds, which, so far from 
being aikpted to our actual present requirements, «re more 
or less at vuriance with them, sometimes completely so. 

We certainly have no occasion for Greek temples nor 
Eomim amphitheatres, yet need we not therefore discard the 
ancient (kders and Greek and Romim elements, which are far 
better adapted lor general application than are tiiose of any 
medis&nd style. Let us then avail ourselves of them, not 
Hterafly but freely, and with artistic intelHgence and feeling. 
What would be the actual result of such emancipation from 
what otiiers deem wholesome restraints, but, in our c^inion, 
are no better than fetters that enslave and manacle tliose who 
should be free, yet afler all are no check upon general bad 
taste, — we pretend not to predict. If we are questioned as to 
that, our reply must be, Uke Fergusson's-— We cannot telL 
Possibly one result would be our obtaining what might fairly 
be accepted as a new Order ; or if not, we might succeed in 
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shaping and working out for ourselves a really living and life^ 
endowed style« based upon that of the antique, informed with 
kindred spirit^ and stamped with kindred beauty and grace* 



THE EFFECT ATTENDING COLONNADING AND' ARCADING^ 

Much as has been written upon Architecture, one important 
circumstance appears to have generally escaped attention, 
neither notice being taken, nor explanation given of it, — which 
is, that columniation; or rather colonnading, is productive of a 
species of decided artistic effect unattainable iii astylar com- 
position, and Ukewise in that quasi- or semi-columnar mod^ 
according to which columns show themselves only a3 decora? 
tion in relief upon the face of a wall. Similar and equally 
indefeasible effect attends arcading, whether the arches be 
supported by piers or columns.* The sort of effect alluded to 
is, moreover, wholly irrespective of style or design, or indeed 
any aesthetic quahties or their contraries, since it manifests 
itself in the most opposite styles — in the most ponderous 
Egyptian as in the lightest Gothic, in the arcaded courts of 
the Alhambra as well as in the peristyle of a Greek temple or 
the Parisian Madeleine. Although not adverted to in pro- 
fessedly didactic works, the effect here spoken of never fails 
to make itself felt, although few seem able to account for it; 
and it is recognized and acknowledged in the expressive phrase 
'pillared scenery;' pillars, no matter how denominated 
technically, or to whatever style they may belong, invariably 
conducing, although, of course, not always in the same 

* The term * cobtmnar-arcadtnff* would be convenient as describing and 
distinguishing the latter mode. 
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degree, to scenic and picturesque * character. The question 
then is, to what is such e£fect to be ascribed? The reply is, 
to what when once pointed out will be thought an exceedingly 
simple matter in itself, raluable as it is for its results. It 
arises then from the duplication of planes and surfaces, and 
the increased play of perspective, thereupon consequent. Nor 
is it owing to the more decided pronunciation of perspective 
alone, but also to that of chiaroscuro, as regards forcible 
contrast of light and shade, that both colonnading and arcading 
are productive of peculiar expressiveness. 

Important, however, as the study both of perspective and 
chiaroscuro, or the distribution and apportioning of light and 
shadow, is in architectural composition, it is scarcely ever 
touched upon ; or, if touched upon at all, is instantly recoiled 
from. Neither is sufficient attention given to outline, whether 
in respect to elevation or plan, as productive of or contributing 
to the other two sources of artistic composition. It seems to 
be generally considered sufficient if taste be shown in the 
individual features and detaib of a design ; yet although as 
far as it goes, that is undoubtedly a merit, — indeed one that 
ought to be made almost a sine-qud-non, it may not redeem 
from general insipidity, or from feebleness of expression and 
effect ; more especially if mere finical elaboration d, la Denner, 
that hardly shovra itself, — at least does not show itself 
distinctly in the executed structure, has been trusted to for 
producing effect. 
' The one kind of artistic merit ought invariably, when 

* After bis usual oracular fasbion, Mr. Ruskin defines the picturesque to 
be ' parasiUcal sublimity ;' which is no doubt a very sublime, because an 
exceedingly obscure explanation — an Hibemianism that, which must be 
pardoned. No doubt, the sublime may enter into and enhance the pic- 
turesque; but the latter quality is surely quite independent of, and oft- 
times quite at variance with, the other. What, for instance, is there of the 
sublime, either parasitical or genuine, in a squalid, tumbk-down hovel, in 
a thistle-eating donkey on a common, in a group of impish village children, 
6r in many other objects which painters relish on account of their jfh- 
turetquenestt 
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possible^ to be asiociated with the ether. There ought to be 
what is impressive, striking, and captivating at first EOght*. 
and also what will afterwards detain and gratify it. Never- 
theless, of general effectiveness of ensemble eompiffativelj 
Httle account is taken, notwithstanding that aa caduring 
charm . attends it, its influence Uke that of a fine prospect 
making itself felt unciHisciousfy ; whereas beauties of detail, 
like those of the parterre, require for the due appreciation <^ 
them to be minutely examined one bj one. Even, too, as the 
most beautiful flowers tmd shrubs will not form a beautiful 
landscape, so neither will the most unexceptionable details 
form a fine piece of Architecture. 

Valuable, however, as are perspective effects and those o£ 
Hght and shade in both interior and external Architecture, the j 
appear to be almost always the result of mere accident rather 
than of study and forethought. Whenever they do occur, 
it is generally because they could not very well be avoided. 
Little pains seem to be taken to insure them; which i^ 
perhaps, partly becaude such matters are passed over without 
notice in professedly didactic writings, and partly because 
professional men are in the habit of attending too exclusively 
to mere geometrical appearance, as shown either by elevation 
or section. 

One of the most sensible things Mr. Ruskin has uttered, is 
his advice to students to '' think in shadow," — to which may be 
added, and in perspective also ; for Uke those of light and 
shade, the accidents of perspective produce spirited variety, 
and impart the allurement of picturesque apparent irregularity 
and fortmtous combination of parts, where perfect symmetry 
and correspondence of parts are perceived by the mind to exist* 
The value of perspective effect may perhaps be best a})pxflai«i«d 
by the absence of it ; owing to which latter it is that those 
unacquainted with the nature of geometrical representation 
look at elevations and other drawings of the kind with indif- 
ference, if not with dislike also, as being no better than 
technical, formal, and lifeless images of what they are intended 
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to show ; in short, as belofigii^ to the class of mere pattam 
and working drawings^ — more especially if they hi^pen to be 
^ose for an unexeeutod Vinlding. Most assuredly sttdt 
drawings neither are, nor ehdm to be, regarded as pictures, 
yet supposing them to possess due* artistic merit, ^ley ought 
to be recognized as productions of art; because, as Jorellanos 
has weH remarked,* the sde merit which an architect ean 
daim as ^rely his own, is that derived from the fwt€ — the 
taste or the talent manifested in his ideas. The design of an 
edifice (mce perfected, its aul^r's task in his ci4»acity of 
artist or architect pr<^r is terminated ; fbr in all the 8id>sequent 
operations of execution he offidates only as the superintendent 
or director of the works, or perhaps that charge is confided to 
some one ds«» 

Yeiy much more might be added on this head, but what has 
already been said will in all probability be deemed irrelcYant to 
and widely digressive from the subject first started, and with 
having started which we will now content oursehres, serving^ 
both topics just as Alcibiades did Ina dog's tail — ^perhaps, too, 
fiir a somewhat similar reason. 



WHAT STYLE? 

Those v?ho declaim so yirulently against all kinds of shams, 
imitations, deceptions, and artifices in Architecture, that they 
seem to make no distinction between such innoxious untruths 
and the scoundrelism of lying, or the villany of fi)rgery and 
£Edse-coining„ — those ^ame outrageously -virtuous, yet not 
particularly nice or orer-scrupulous persons will nevertheless 

* In Us ' Blogio dt Don Ventnm RMhrignez,' — a most interesting pieee 
of «rtist4)ioga^7, tnd not lesst of ail so on tcconnt of its very copicns 
notes, which comprise among other matters a rather extended disqniskion 
concerning the character and origin of Gothic Architecture. As to Yen- 
tora Rodriguez, it may not be quite unnecessary to state that he was the 
great ardntectmia star of Spain in the last century. 
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freely swallow, and encourage others to do the same, one 
particalar species of unveraeity — for * lying ' is an ugly word 
— by the wholesale. So far from making any objection to it, 
they eamesUy recommend our reverting to and counterfeiting 
for the nonce some one of the by-gone mediaeyal styles ; and 
systematically adopting some particular architectural dUffuUe 
—which it ought to be, they are not yet agreed upon — as the 
most suitable and becoming costiime and uniform for the 
buildings of this strongly although not strangely anti-mediteval 
nineteenth century! which said century, rich and. all-potent 
as it is in other respects beyond any of its predecessors, either 
is, or is made to appear, utterly bankrupt in matters of art, and 
forced to bolster itself up to the best of its abihty with Pre- 
Baffaelitism in painting, and modem mediaevalism in Archi« 
tecture. 

While numerous inventions and improvements in building 
and in all the mechanic arts subservient to that of Architect 
ture have come up, we are called upon to ignore or abandcm 
t^em by restricting ourselves to that for which precedent may 
be found in the edifices produced in the earher periods of our 
civilization. Yet that any one mediaeval fashion of building, 
whether English or Continental, can be found which would 
now be applicable to all kinds of buildings aUke, — without 
being which, it could pever become a universal style, — is 
exceedingly doubtful, oi* rather just the reverse, there being 
little or no doubt as to its impossibiUty. For churches, 
indeed, and for such quasi-ecclesiastical buildings as colleges 
and schools, also hospitals and almshouses, mediaeval Archi- 
tecture may still be consistently employed, it having been all 
along extant among us in those classes of buildings, many of 
whose structures are coseval with what are the 'foundations' of 
former centuries. In such cases architectural archaism coii-> 
tributes to character by the decided contrast it presets to the 
physiognomy of secular edifices. Whatever some may think 
Or say to the contrary, the influence of association has much 
to do with Architecture, quite irrespectively of aesthetic con-. 
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siderations. And with regard to the classes of buildings 
aboTe mentioned, the archaism which may without impropriety 
or aiFe^tation be observed for them, is akin to that which 
tinges our version of the Holy Scriptures, and the language of 
our Church services, and which constitutes a peculiar style 
widely diidnct from that of both our ordinary language and 
our secular literature. 

Even were it practicable — ^which may very well be questioned 
— to revert now for general purposes at the present day to a 
style of Architecture which never contemplated, consequently 
could not possibly provide for them, would be rather prepos- 
terous, and would perhaps be attended with consequences the 
reverse of satisfactory to those who advocate its being at- 
tempted ', if only because it would be absolutely necessary to 
innovate very freely, and in many cases to go quite contrary 
to precedent, unless essentials were to be sacrificed to appear- 
ances. One strong objection, were there no other, against the 
re-instating Mediaeval Architecture as a catholic or national 
style, is, that it would be eminently artificial in principle, 
inasmuch as it would be at variance with our habits, with our 
tastes in all other respects, and with the general tendency and 
temper of the age. There is besides one stumbUng-block 
difficulty — one calculated to set the several partizans of 
medisevalism at loggerheads — to be got over in the first 
instance,T— namely, the choice of the particular style to be 
adopted. A strong and withal a strange feeling seems. to 
have come up in certain quarters of late in favour of Italo- or 
rather Yeneto-Grothic, as being so expressly suited to all 
purposes, that, without undergoing the slightest modification, 
examples of it would be thought quite at home even in the 
region of Pall Mall. Yet in our opinion that particular style 
is best characterized by the term we once heard applied to it, 
of * Old-maidish Gothic' — stiff, formal, prim, and meagre, and 
afflicted with a most disagreeable starvation look. 

Renouncing Mediievalism in Architecture as little better 
than mere mummery at the present day ; to what style then 
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;are we to look as that which would.best serve us as a model 
on all occasions? The reply is at hand ; that of the Renais- 
sance, — yituperatedy indeed, by John Ruskin, but ably 
vindicated by Charles Barry. Yet though we would advise 
the keeping to it, we would not advise the keeping it itself 
just where it is, but that we should endeavour to carry it on 
still further, purging it of its defects, which are not few, 
supplying its deficiencies, which, in comparison with our 
present greatly enlarged requirements, are many; and infusing 
into it that further plasticity which might without difficulty 
be imparted to it. 

Renaissance and Greco-Italian— taking those terms in their 
widest signification — possess upon the whole far more in their 
favour for actual practice at the present day than any other 
style whatever. They constitute in fact the modem European 
style, as contradistinguished on the one hand from those of 
ancient Greece and Rome, and on the other, from those of 
medieeval. Europe, — a style which, so far from having to be 
imported, has already struck root here so deeply that it has 
become almost impossible now to eradicate it. And what is 
perhaps not least of all in its favour is, that it is by no means 
yet worked out, in some respects hardly yet fully developed; 
nor b it so provokingly perfect, that we need absolutely to 
deifMor of improving upon it, or feel ourselves doomed to the 
.bitter mortification of finding nothing left for us to do than to 
repeat by rote the ideas of those who have gone before us. 
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GLOSSABIAL INDE^X. 

"We here make one alphabetical arrangement serve the double 
purpose of an Index referring to the pages where the respec- 
tive matters are treated of^ and of a Glossary affording expla- 
nation, or further remark, as may be, where reqmred. This 
latter is by no means to be considered a complete or general 
Glossary of Architectural Terms, but merely as an accompani- 
ment to the present Treatise, and a specimen, perhaps, of what 
is still a desideratum, namely, a real Lexicon — that is, one 
which explains thin^ as well as terms — of ancient and 
modem Architecture, similar to what has been provided with 
r^ard to the Mediaeval Styles of the Art. 



Abacus^— The /^Id/e or shtllow block forming the uppermost member of a 
capital it ao called for the sake of distinction, for when a similar one 
is placed beneath the base of a column, it is called a pUnfh, The 
Doric abacus is spoken of at page 14, and is here shown in a plan of 




the capital and architrave; aaaa being the angles of the soffit or 
under-side of the abacus which overhang the echinus e««#; and «« 
the soffit of the arefaitrave. fttm. this, the relatioB between the 
abacus and architrave, and how mudi the former exceeds or projects 
out beyond the latter, will be better understood than bjr the engraving 
at page IS, where the capital is shown only in tkfmHom, 
The next figure is still more indispensable for understanding the 
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conformatioii of the Ionic capitaL (See page 33.) Here the abacus 

- f 




shows itself only in front at//, oTcr the two Tc^vted fiices, the resi 

being concealed by the balaster sides & & of the capital, which extend 
beyond the abacus, and convert the general plan into more than a 
square. Although the channels and other details of the baluster 
sides are omitted, and only their general sh^»e shown, the engrsTing 
explains how those sides are rtdueed (p. 34) by being hollowed out 
or curved concavely on the plan. 
In the next, or Corinthian Order, a similar curvature is given to the 




abacas itself on aH its foor sides ; the capital of this Third Order 
having that in common with the First one, that it is quite regular. 
One great point of ditKBrence between the Doric and Corinthian iibacus 
is, that in the former the angles are unsupported, and overhang the 
eirealar body of the capital, wlule in the Corinthian thfy are extended 
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' mrtwvdi diftgoBiSyt •• «««« ^ *^ •S'*^ "** nipported by 
theemOiMft or bouOI wlntes, idiich they in torn tCTve to cover. The 
letlert>y/findk«totheroiettci orilowen on the f our fecet of the 

abtcus. 

There is an example in the Vatican of an antique Corinthian 
d^tal, with a tfuare abacni, whose aides are merely recessed or 
hollowed out concavdy. 
.figTHiTics— ^sTHinc.— A fflodcm architectural writer condemns these 
terms as <ally and pednitic 'ones that have < latdy come into use in 
the Arts,' and as < useless additions to the n<wienclature' and lan- 
.^aage (tf art-criticism. In what respect ' iBslhetios' is at all more 
pedantic than < Optics,' < Mathematics/ < Physics,' and other words 
ef a sinnlar dass now fsmiUar to English ears,---aIthongh they are all 
of tiiera essentiidty Greefcr-or more pedantic than a great many 
tft^tteetoral tetms wfaidi »e not only Greek hut altogether tech. 
nieal, it is not eny to ditine; while as to silliness, there seems to be 
fu gieufcer sfflhieM in r^ecting, or objecting to, than in adopting 
terms wluA ira n<t only highly expressive and ooi^renient, but have 
Amnd theirw^ kito every Empopean langai^ from that of Russia to 
thatof Spun. 

The term .£itheties implies ^le perception and the study of those 
^idities which constitute ^le beautiAil and artistic, and form the 
finer essence of all productions of Fine Art. It carries with it, there- 
fore, a more exact and phOoaopMe meamng than the word Taste. In 
its adjective form, in which it more frequentfy occurs, it is particu- 
larly useAd, as no adequate epithet can be substituted for <iEsthetic.' 
Thus we speak of the 'esthetic sense,' of /aesthetic feeling/ or 
* study/ or * principles/ &c. ; but we cannot say the * tasteful sense,' 
or * tastelhl study.' As to the species of study just alluded to, no 
term m^ be required to designate it, because study of the kind is 
generally dispensed with for Architecture, an historical and technical 
knowledge of it bdng deemed suffident, vrithout any acquaintance 
with those comprdiensive duiketic principles of the Art which can 
guide us where technical rules stop short, and mere rules abandon us 
to error or to doubt 
AnTiB, Doric, 22. 
■ ' , Ionic, 41. 

AMTBvixa^— Called by some Greek Snuiet ,-»npright ornamental blocks 

plaoed^at intervals on the cornice along the side of a roof, to conceal 

' or rather terminate the ridges formed by the overlapping of the roof 

tiles. 
AirranoyoMO&pHio.— From the Qt6fk' Mp^oiror (mithropos), a man or 
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mmkiamet ef a Ihibumi igare* See p,- 87. 

▲iiTBmovosTTUB.— From <i <|pt w w i taA r iAiw (i^M) ^^ calvBtt; an 
anthropomorphic pillar. See p. 87. 

AmJWTtLfc— Tha ¥ade«t ineda of intwcolnnitiiirtw, 8S. 

AsTmA«AL4 — A sinaU coibfex BMMikUQg. The lem ia applied dUdty to 
that which it employed to separate the capital ftom the shaft of a 
coliiBili 

Abttlak. — ^FftNn the Greek pritatave «, and rr^Xar (ttyloa), a eohmui : 
ealamideta or wilhovl cohiQMia, a tena that eiprsMM theabaence of 
eetanuu or pttirten, where they aygfal elie be wppeaiJ to «oe«r. 

ATi.ANTBS.-^The kiiid of fgurea or itataeHpiUaia •• eaUed, 88. 

Attio. — ^Thii is asaaUy defined to be a small Order p laced eror a priaoipal 
one ; from iHiieh it might be inpposed that it dittoed, ftom the 
Orders in geaeial diieiy by bciag applied on a saallsr sale; iastead 
of which it haa nothing of oolnmniation and trabeation in it. There 
is fiur greater analogy between an attic and a styMate^ areenttiDeiis 
pedestal* both of them eansisting of base, a dado^r die, and a simple 
comioe, and the ctiiteenioe betwera them c oaii i tang ddei^ in their 
iqpplication, the stylobate bong below, and the attio ibM« tiia Chrder. 
Attics are either plain or .pilastcKd aoooidini^ as the hnikftig itself 
is astyiar or the eontrary i bnt what arecaUed aMie pilsatatt are no 
more than slif^ irealf or praJectsaBs on the gener^ sorfMe^ with 
the mooldinga above and below breaking roond them, withonft any 
sort of ci^pital, but just aft« the manner of pedestals: Uiafar ftees, 
however, are sometimea distingi^shed from theintermddiate smfrMses 
by being panelled and otherwise enriched, as is done, for instance, in 
the fri^ade of the new Treasury Baildings : another modaof decoration 
is to place either a 8tatue» or tise a caryatid fignre, before each break 
in the front of the Attic, an example of whidi occnrs in the Strand 
front of Somerset House. When introduced onfy over particnlar 
portions of a fi^ade, such as the centre or extremities, tiie Attic is 
an exceedingly useful element in composition, inasmuch as it senres 
not only to give such parts greater importaaoe, but also to produce 
play of outline or sky-line ; whereas, if continued throogheiit, it b apt 
to produce heaviness as well as monotony, and some degree of feeble* 
ness of expression also, its cornice forming, in comparison with the 
principal cornice below, but a very insignifieanfr finish to the general 
structure. 

Axis.;— An imaginary line through the centre of a oohunn, Ae., or its 
geometrical representation. Where difi^erent members are pteced 
over each other, so that the same vertical line ob the detirtioQ 
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drnim tlMm ft^MBy* tiiej sre mM to be ov the ttme ixis, although 
they may be ob different plaiies. Thus, tft g ly pha and modSHiont are 
80 aniB9Bd tiui one ooiacidee with the axis or line of axis of each 
ccdnmn. In like manner, the windows or other openings in the 
several stories of a %ade most all be in the sanle respective axis, 
wImUmt tkcy are ^ of the same breadth or not. 

Balustkb side of Ionic capital, S3. 

Ba«m» remailM on, 109. 

BsD-MovuNNos^'-^This may be understood as a collective term for all 
the mouldings beneath the corona or principal projecting member 
of a cornioe, wkieh, wkbout bed-moiddings, would appear too much 
like n mere sML 

Bimn'a-BEAK Mouldimo, tS. 

BuosLnreBAM Palacb, 86. 

Cablbo iutiBg, 6SL 

CAViTAi.4-*-The«apitek of thecelmnBS constitute the principal and most 
•bvioBaittdicialBiarkoftiie respective Orders. For those of each of 
the Tkree dassea or Ordsf& a certain character coirformably veith the 
rest of the Order is to be observed; but that attended to, Anther 
restrietioa is nnneoessary. Between several examples, all decidedly 
xeferaUe to one and the same Order, very great special diffsrences 
oeoBT, and then miglrt easily be a very great many more. Although 
the capital its^ is indispensable, it is so only mtketittdfy, and not 
oal of positive necessity. The necessity is only ardstic : decoration 
of the kind there most be, but the express mode of it is one of those 
mailers whid^ sfaoidd be left to design, to which it properly belongs. 
Caintab are just as legitimate subjects for the exercise of taste and 
invention as anything dse in decorative design. The capital is only 
an onamental head to tiie column, and therefore admits of being as 
fi[«ely designed as any other piece of ornament, on the conditions of 
ita being acendant in ^laracter with the rest of the Order, and of 
fimning an agreeable transition fnmi the shaft of the column to the 
ardutrave. 

GA»TATiiaa.*-nAnthropostylar pillars or human iigmres (usually female 
ones) employed instead of cdumns to support an entablature. Such 
igmres ought always to be perfectly free from all uftihuKnizimfft 
and to appear to support their burden v?ithout any effort. Some 
very matter-o6lsct critics object to caryatides as being at the best 
01^ beautiful absurdities } as if statues so applied w«*e particularly 
liaUe to be mistaken for living persons subjected to a more severe 
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pmiLshineiii than thai of beug potted up in a niche, or ob tlie'top of 

a building. See also p. 89. 
CoLOMNADiNo, remarks on, and the eflbet attending, explained, 116. 
CoLUMMAn-AmcADiNO, 116, note. 
CoLUMNiATioM, lemariu on, 71. 
ConiMTHiAM, or Third Order, 55; Ljsicratee exanq^ 57; TivoM, 66; 

* Composite,' or lonioo-Corinthian, 65. 
CoBNiCB. — Doric, 21 ; Ionic, 44 ; Cormthian, 64. 
ConoNA. — ^That part or member of a cornice whidi pnjteU owt over and 

protects the bed-monldings (see Bad-moiilett^), and thiows off the 

rain from the rest of the entablature. 
Ctmativm. — A moulding whose section w profile is ooiiiPti below and 

concave above. See Mouldingt, 

Dado. — ^The general plane surface of a pedestal or stylobate bttweem the 
upper and lower mouldings. 

Dbntbls. — ^The series of small upright blocks introduced among the bed* 
mooldkigs of * cornice. Thejr are supposed to be peouhariy eha» 
raeteristic of the Ionic cornice, but are also employed for the 
Corinthian one, beneath the modillioni, whidi latter are the principal 
chancteristie of the Corinthian cornice, as dcntela akme of the 
Ionic 

DiAMBTBB.^— The lower d&nneter of the oolumn is taken as tiie i^io- 
potHomU measure for all the other parts and members of an Order, 
for which purpose it is subdivided into 60 parts, called minutes, or 
into two wtoMei of 30 minutes eadi ; but the module is ^uite an 
unnecessary distinction, not being, like the diameter, the constant 
measure of any one member of the Order, and the use of it merely 
adding to tiie terms of computation. It is surely much more simple 
and convenient to write 1*40^, meaning 1 diameter and 40 minutes, 
than Id. Im. lO'. Being proportional measures, diameters and minutes 
are not fixed ones, like feet and inches, bnt are variable as to the 
actual dimensions which they express — larger or smaller, according 
to the actual sise of the diameter of the column. For instance, if the 
diameter be just 5 foet, a minute, being ^ will be exactly 1 inch ; if 
2i foet, the minute will be half an indi; or if the diameter be only 
one foot, the minute is ^ of a foot, or ^ of an inch. 

P».-*S6e D&do. 

DiMsvaioxaw— In arehitectural descriptioiif soase positive ^mensioris or 
ap pr oxim atk» to them rfiould always be stated. Such mere epithets 
as knrge, hftyt tpaeiom, &c, mean noHung, — convey only an ex^ 
ceedinf^ vague, general idea according to the partioidar notions of 
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tbose who employ them ; and, like all epithets, they are liable to the 
most shamefol abuse. 

ScHiNus.— ^A large convex moulding, generally of ell^ytieal or eccentric 
contour in the GredL style, and forming the quarter of a drde in 
the Roman. The echinus is the indidal mark of and constitutes the 
principal portion of the Doric capital, the other being the abacus ; 
at least the term echinus is aj^ed especially to that member of the 
caidtal, although in many Gredi examples its profile has scarcely any 
e<mventy, but more resembles a portion of an inverted ocme (18). 
In Roman and Modem Architecture the echinus is usually called the 
opefo* See AfoiMwiiyi 

Slstation may be defined to be the t^pright plem of a building, or any 
part of a building, showing its exact form and dimensions as they 
actually exist ; whereas in perspective the forms are shown not as 
they exist, or are in themselves, but merely as they appear to the 
eye, according to the station of the spectator. Elevations are of 
two kinds, viz. peomHrieal and penpeetw€* In the former, the 
whole is pn^ected upon tiie same/rtoie, the remote parts are shown 
of their foil size, and distance can be expressed only by shadow 
thrown upon the second plane by parts in the nearest one ; whereas 
Perspective elevation partakes of parallel perspective, and the parts 
beyond the first plane are shown diminished by distance, and also 
. come into view, although they may be behind others cm the first 
plane, by which they would be concealed in a geometrical nspre- 
sentatkm. For instance, supposing a portico to have a second, row 
of columns in the same axes as those in firont, that circumstance 
would not be at all ^>parent in a geometrical elevation, but could be 
understood only by means of the plan, the inner columns being 
concealed by those before them ; but in a perspective elevation they 
would show themselves, as would also the ceiling and floor. 

Entablaturk. — ^The horizontal portion of an Order ; the trabmtUm or 
system of beams supported by the columns. There may, however, 
be entablature without columns, — ^where the latter are suppressed, 
as on the flanks of an tqtteral temple ; or omitted entirely, as in oitylar 
building. Fur the entablatures of the respective Orders, see pages 
18,42,63. 

Ektasis. — A slightly convex curvature given in execution to the outline 
*ef the shi^ of a column, just sufiicient to counteract and conect the 
appearance, or fsncied appearance, of curvature in a eontiary direction 
(i. #. concavdy), which might else take place and cause the middle 
ii the shaft to i4ipear thinner than it really is. Entasis is there* 
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fore nothing posUwe : it it not intended to show itsetf, fnr were 
it to do 80, — were there to be any visible swelling, — ^it wonld be a 
d^rmity; yet such deformity has been studiously adopted by many 
Modem Ardiitects, merely, it would seem, for the sake of making 
evident that at all events they took pains to guard against an imagi- 
nary defect. The subject of entasis has been made <mt of those 
nm^a difficUet which those who can do nothing rise make great 
parade with. To such, then, be left all sudi sublimated transcend- 
ental niceties. If a column only 30 or 40 feet high would appear 
thinner in the middle than it really is, unless there made somewhat 
thidcer than it would be were its profile a straight Une, the same 
appearance would take place in any other lofty object, and in a 
gr^tter degree in proportwa to actual height ; so that a tower of greai 
loftiness, both positively and proportionally, ought — unless entasis 
were given it, to look thinner in the middle than at top and bottom. 
If such appearance really does take place, it is one perfectly in 
accordance with the laws of vision, therefore no more than a natural 
and perfectly proper one. In all such cases the judgment eonreets 
the eye, and prevents mistakes. It would, in £m^, require a very 
great stretch of imagination to fancy what we know to be straight, 
and of the same Inreadth throughout, is not so : if we can fancy that, 
we can also fancy that the further end of a building is not so high as 
the nearer one, and that instead of being horizontal, the eoniices 
slope downwards. So much for the fuss made about entasis, in- 
cluding that about the hypothetical curvature in the horizontal lines 
of the Parthenon, where curvature was administered, if administered 
at all, in an exceedingly homoeopathic ratio. 

Episttlium. — ^The architrave or horizontal course resting immediately 
upon the columns. Hence we should denote as Eputykar ArewUUm 
that system in whidi columns support arches instead of horizontal 
architraves and entablatures. See p. 79. 

EpirrrHEDAS. — ^A term applied by some writers, by way of distinction, to 
the cymatium on the sloping or raking cornices of a pediment, which 
wperimpoted moulding (as its name implies) was frequently largely 
developed, and enriched with an ornamental pattern. 

FsMBSTRATiOM, termed by the Germans Fetuter-arehitekiur, is, in con- 
tradistinction from columniation, the system of construction and mode 
of design marked by windows. Fenestration and Columniation vte so 
fur antagonistic and irrecondleable, that fenestration dther interferes 
with the effect aimed at by columniation with insulated columns, as 
in a portico or colonnade, or reduces it, as is the case with an engaged 
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Order, to something quite secondary and merely decorative. Astylar 
and Fenestrated ought, therefore, to be merely convertible terms ; but 
as they are not, we may be allowed to invent that of eohmmar-fenea- 
traiedj to denote that mode of composition which unites fenestration 
vdth the semblance, at least, of the other. Employed as a collective 
term, Fenestration serves to express the character of a building or 
design with regard to the windows generally: thus we say, the 
Fenestration is excellent, or the contrary, — ornate or meagre, — well 
arranged or too crowded, — ^which last circumstance is a very connnon 
fault, and is destructive both of grandeur and of repose. Si quaria 
e/temphtm, circunupice, 

Tbrovsson, Mr., his hypothesis as to the prototype or germ of the Ionic 
capital, 97. 

fiLLBT. — ^Any narrow flat moulding or surface is so termed. Fillets are 
used either to separate or finish other mouldings. The intervals br 
spaces between the flutes on the shaft of a column are also called 
fillets, although not actual members, but merely the surface left 
between the hollowed channels or flutes themselves. 

Fluting. — The collective term for the channels cut on the shafts of 
columns. Hitherto this has been restricted to little more than two 
modes, viz. with arrises or sharp ridges, as in the Doric Order (p. 17)t 
or vrith fillets. A difl^ent mode of striatmg the shafts of columns is 
described at page 40, and many others might easily be devised. 
Although, as remarked at p. 23» the Greeks! did not flute their antap 
there may in some cases be adequate reason for fluting piUutert^ 
provided they are not Doric ones, and that even though the columns 
should be unfluted ; because such channelling serves to distinguish 
thar shafts from the fiice of the wall to which they are attached. 
On the other hand, so far from enhancing efl^ect, fluting impairs it, if 
the shafts of columns or pilasters are of coloured marble ; inasmuch 
as, instead of producing greater richness, it occasions confusedness, 
and interferes with the beauty of the material itself. 

FRiBZB.-^The middle one of the three diviuons of an entablature. It 
dmves its name from the Italian Fregio, ornament, as being that part 
of the entablature especially appropriate for sculptural embellish- 
ment, yet, in contradiction to such signification, the frieze is all but 
invariably made a mere plain surface by Modem Architects ; except 
the ^Order employed happens to be Doric, and then triglyphs are 
introduced as matter of course, but the metopes left blank, even 
though omateness is studied in other respects, and in parts not com- 
prehended in the Order itself. For the Ionic Order, Modern Archi- 
tects have sometimes employed the so-called puMnated frieze (p. 52), 
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thAt is, one whoie Hct it curved eonrezlj; but upon what principle 
thejr ba?e qipropriated tucli fcNmi of the frieze to that Order in per- 
ticolar, when it is just as suitable for the Corinthian, is not*aaid« and 
not to be guessed. 

6v8TO.«»Altbotigh in its literal meaning GW^o corresponds to our English 
ward Taste, the two terms are so fisr from being exactly synonymous, 
that the distinction to be observed between them is rather an im- 
portant one. Whereas Taste refers to the passive perception of 
esthetic beauty, Gusto refers to the relitA on the part of the artist 
himself which his productions manifest. Taste may be displayed with- 
out Gusto ; and Gusto without Taste. For instance, both Rembrandt 
and Hogarth showed infinitely more gusto than taste, as did likewise 
Yanbrug^ Gusto implies the manifestation in the woric itself of 
' earnest relish for it, together with a certain radness of quality whidi 
cannot possibly be got at second-hand. 

GuTTJi, Doric, 19. 

HxEMBS. — ^The distinctive term applied to a pillar or rather a 9tel», or squari 
shaft terminating in a bust. See p. 90. 

Htp^sthhal (literally, * under the sky '). — A descriptive epithet lulled 
to such temples as were, or are supposed to have been, partially open 
to the sky, within their eeUa. 

Htpotrachblivm. — ^The necking of a capital introduced between the 
capital itself and the shaft of the column. In the Grecian Doric, 
the hypotrachelium is little more than nominal, being marked only 
by one or more horizontal channels or incisions, and tiie flotings 
continued through them; whereas to the Modem Doric capital a 
distinct necking is given by the astragal which separates the capital 
from the shaft, and marks its commencement. But that is considered 
an essential part of the capital, and as to the Corinthian capital it 
does not admit of any necking : wherefore the Ionic one possesees a 
great advantage over either of them, inasmudi as it may have a 
distinct necking or not, and it may be either plain or enr iched. 

In Amtis, the term explained, 72. 

iMTsncoLUMM and iMTBncoLvifNXATioN.*— The subject of Intercc^umni^ 
ation is treated of at page 81^ &c These two terms are generally 
confbunded together; or rather, the second is very improperly sub. 
stituted for the other, contrary to all analogy of language and dis- 
tinctness of meaning. Having only a general collective import, 
IntereohmmkttUm can, like Co himnht Umt be used only in the ringnlar. 
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We mty say. of a portico, Ac, that its intercoltunniatioii b good or 
poor, close or straggling, but not tiiat it consists of so many inter- 
eolnmniations (according as the number may be), since such mode 
of expression is no better than a soledstical vulgarism. We might 
just as well describe a tetrastyle portico as having four cohtmniaHoM, 
as say that it has three Mereokimmationt, 
loxic Order, 31. 

Ruskin^s newly-invented extinguisher for It, ^3. 

JoNBs, Ikigo, his * anthropostylar ' court, for Whitehall Palace, 89. 
JoTKLLAMOS, remark by, 119. 

LorriMBss, or Proportional Height. See page 75. 
* Ltsicbatbs' Capital, 57. 

Metopk. — ^The spaces between the triglyphs of the Doric frieze, which in 
the Parthenon, for instance, were filled in with sculpture; but in 
modern porticoes that pique themselves upon being qfter the Parthem 
notif they are mere blanks. 

MiNUTK. — The sixtieth part- of the diameter of the column as a propor- 
tional measure. Minutes are written thus, 10', t. e, ten minutes. 

MoDiLLiON. — The small bracket-shaped members or ornaments in the 
Corinthian cornice are termed modUUtnu. See page 64. 

MoDULB. — ^The semi-diameter of the column, or 30 minutes. See Diameter. 

MoNOPftosTTLB explained, 73, note, 

MoNonuoLTPiiic. — ^That mode of intercolumniation in the Doric Order' 
according to which there is only a single triglyph over each inter- 
oolumn, 20. 

Mouldings. — ^The prindpal mouldings and the difference of their pro- 
files in the Qredian and Roman styles are exhibited in the following 

page- 
MuTVLVs. — ^The small blocks or plates attached to the soffit of the coroua 
in the Doric cornice, 21. 

Nbckimo.— ^ee HjupotraeheUum, 

Nbw Ordbb, the possibility of one, considered, 100. 

Notation-, architectural, specimen of, page 75. note* 

Ordbr, possibility of a new one, considered, 100, 
OvoLO.— rSee Eehtntu, 

i!BDB«rAL. — No ctmstituent or essential part of an Order or a column, 
but merely a 4!a8ual addition io it, 7k 
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Echinu* or 
Ovolo. 



Cjma Recta. 
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Greek. Ibnnaii. 

3 C 





CymaBe- 






Tonia. 



Pediment answeiv to the Gable in Gothic Architecture, &c., it being 
the Tertical triangular i^ane at the end of a roof which slopes down- 
wards on each side from its ridge. The Pediment differs from the 
Gable in having a tympanum, or dearly defined triangular surface 
with a horizontal cornice below and two sloping or raking cornices. 
See page 24. 

Pbrspbctitb effect, value of, in architecture, 116. 

PiCTUBEsavE, Ruskin's strange definition of, 117, note; why colonnading 
contributes to picturesque effect, 116. 

Pilaster. — Unknown to Greek Architecture, in which only ants (see 
Jntm) were admitted t Pilasters are employed by the Modems as 
substitutes for an Order in engaged oolumiks, and are, perhaps, even 
preferable to the latter, inasmuch as they combine better and more 
naturally with the wall to which they are attached. 

Plan. — ^A plan may be fiamiliarly described as an architectural nugf, or 

^, map of a building: therefore oidy those who cannot comprdtend n 

geographical or topographical map— a degree of obtnseness hardly 
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eredible-^can be at any loss to miderstiaid an ardiHectiml one, the 
latter bdng precisely of the same nattnre. as the others, mth this dif- 
ference in its favour, that it is mtich less conyentionaL To define it 
more exaetly,-^a plan is a harizontat ucHon supposed to be taken on 
the lerel of the floor through the solid parts of the fkbric — ^walls, 
columns, &c., so as to show their various thicknesses and situations, 
the dimensions of the several spaces or rooms; the piolKlon of the 
doors by which they communicate vrith each other, and various par- 
ticulars that cannot otherwise be explained. Studying buildings 
without plans is like studying geogn^hy withot^ maps. Neverthe- 
less, most persons ignore--«ffect a gented ignorance of such vidgar 
and technical drawings as plans. Plan frequently costs the Architect 
more study than aU the rest of his design. Yelry miu^ mittaken are 
they who suppose that convenience alone has i^iefly to be con- 
sidered. Convenience is, of course, or ought to be miade a «wi» ipti 
wm; yet it is not so much a positive merit in itself, as the want of 
it is a positive defect Mere convenience is not an artistic quality : 
from that to beauty of plan, — to striking combinations, and stuped 
effects, and varied play of arrangement, the distance is very great. A 
common-place plan is but a very dull uninteresting affair. It is no 
more than what any builder can accomplish ; but a plan replete with 
artistic combinations, piquant play, and well-imagined contrasts, is 
no every-day matter. 

PoDiuii.—A conthiued pedestal ; a dwarf pedestal wall ; a dosed parapet 
employed instead of an open balustrade. 

PolrsTTLB. — Having a number of columns. 'Where columns occur behind 
columns, as where a portico has inner columns, like that of the Royal 
Exchange, such portico may be termed /7ol^«#yfe. 

POROH. — Any small portico considerably lower than' the main structure to 
which it is attached may be so termed, in contradistinction to one 
carried up the height of the building, or as high as the principal 
cornice. 

Pomnco. — ^For the different plans and denominations of porticoes, see 
p. 72. 

pRxcEDBKT, how far to bc deferred to, 113. 

pBoriLB. — ^The outline of a series of mouldings, or of any other parts, as 
shown by a section through them. 

P&opo&TiON.—The magnitude of one part as compared with some other, 
without regard to actual size, consequently not to be confounded with 
* dimension ;' for columns wid^y different as to size may be similarly 
proportioned, and vice vertd. The term < proportion ' is used abso< 
Intely in the sense of ' good proportion V although every thmg that 
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^ luM shape hai inpopcHrtioDft of some ]und or other. The subject of Pro* 
portions has been greatly mystified by writers who have laid down 
certain fixed proportions as the best of all for erery occasion alike, 
and as the nephu ultra of artistic taste. But fixed proportions can 

^ be followed mechanically by eveiy one alike ; whereas it requires 
ability to deviate successfully from routine measurement, and apply 
the pocojnu or the poeo meno as the particular occasion or the par- 
ticular effect aimed at may require — ^at least justify. It is the eye 
that takes cognizance of proportions ; and the Architect's own eyt 
ought to be quite as correct as that of other people. 

PmosTYLB. — A portico which projects from the body of a building;, or the 
rest of a fs^e. See p. 72. 

PoLTiMATAP. — ^A fiieze whose face is convex instead of plane is said to be 
puknn^ted, £rom its supposed resemblance to the side of a cushion, 
which swells out when pressed upon; See p. 52. 



Raking Cornicbs.—- A term, rather unmeaning in itself, applied to the 
.Inclined cornices on the sloping sides of a pediment. 

ILoMAN Akchitbcture, remarks on, 76. 

Buskin, the Ionic < extinguisher,' his curious doctrine concerning the 
Orders, 93. 

, his queer definition of the I^cturesque, 117, note, 

UusTiCAfioN.— Although Rustication is not spoken of in this treatise, the 
term is here inserted for the purpose of remarking that what is so 
Cjdled might frequently be more correctly described as Decoratw^ 
Masonry, since, so &r from expressing rudeness or coarseness, it may 
be made to display the most studied nicety and elaborate finish. 
Rustication, no 4oubt, originated in a very rude mode of construction ; 
but what was at first clumsiness and irregularity, was afterwards 
refined into an artful and symmetrical disposition of the stones and 
courses of masonry, by a similar aesthetic process to that which con- 
verted the ori^al amorphous stone pillar into the Doric column. To 
call such' masonry, as some have donej only cicatrizing and gashing^ 
betrays a loss for both arguments and words. Decorative masonry is 
most assuredly not according to Greek taste or practice; for the- 
Greeks affected to suppress the appearance of articulation in masonry, 
- and thereby to give their buildings, as fisr as possible, the look of not 
being/idrica/tfJ, but carved out of one block of solid materia^ . Yet 
it does not therefore follow that the other mode of decidedly acticu- 
lating and pronouncing the joints and courses of the stones is bad, 

; because it is an opposite one. So Ux from being unestbetic, it pot- 
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lesses much that recommends it artistically, for it gives eoknir, and 
produces richness of surface where there would else be hlankness. A 
wall whose ^tce is so decorated forms an admirable ground io 
columns or pilasters, which it serves to relieve very effectively, as is 
. exemplified in the screen £Ei9ade of Dover House, that little architec- 
tural gem by Holland, which, though by no means faultless, has more 
of genuine artistic quality than any other building of its time in the 
whole Metropolis. 

Scotia. — From the Greek ffKorta (skotia), darkness: the large hollow or 
concave surface in the base of a column. The scotia and tori 
mutually set off each other, and produce a piquant antithesis as 
regards light and shade as well as profile or outline. 
Skction. — A vertical plan of the interior of a building, showing it as it 
would appear upon an upright plane cutting through it. Though 
rarely shown, sections are almost as indispensable as plana, like 
which, they show the thicknesses of the walls ; and in addition those 
of the ceilings and floors; and show also heights, both of the rooms 
themselves, and of doors and windows ; — ^moreover, the forms*^ of the 
ceilings, whether flat, or coved, or vatilted. In one respect, too, a 
section partakes of the nature of an elevation, the plane parallel to 
the line of section being an elevation of the interioi*) or rather 
consisting of as many elevations as there are separate rooms or divi- 
sions*- Sections may be described as either Jvmithed or ur^r» 
mtheds the former show only construction and the strictly architect 
tural parts, wherefore, if the side of a room happens to be quite phiin* 
without door, chimney-piece, or other feature, that side or space will 
be a blank, or little better. Furnished sections, on the contrary, 
exhibit, besides what strictly belongs to the Architecture and its de* 
coration, mirrors, pictures, statues, furniture, draperies, and all other 
accessories. The number of sections required depends upon the 
nature of the plan, and what there is worth showing* If the design 
be worthy of it, there should be as many sections as will suffice to 
show every side of every principal apartment ; though it may not be 
necessary to repeat the entire section through every floor. Sections 
are the deticia of architectural illustration, and, it would seem, far 
too precious to be frequently exhibited. 

Shavts of columns, modes of decorating, 110. 

Soffit. — From the Italian wffitto, a ceiling ^ the under surface of any 
projecting moulding or member. 

Statubs, remarks as to the disposing them in arichitectural composition, 
90. 
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Sttlb, what ought now to he adc^ted as a general and fundamental style, 
119. 

f in the sense of a column (from the Greek <fr^\os, a column), 
enters into a great numher of useful compound terms referring to 
matters connected with columniation, and whidi may here he 
grouped together, so tiiat any word ending in * style' may be found 
here, though passed over in its alphabetical order. The number of 
columns in the front of a pedimented portico is briefly expressed at 
once by any of the following terms : 

Distyle ia antis, two columns and two ants. 

Tetrastyle „ four columns. 

Hexastyle „ six „ 

Octastyle „ eight „ 

Decastyle „ ten „ almost the greatest number that 
can be placed beneath a pediment. 
As regards Intercolumniation, we have — Pycnostyle — Eustyle — 

Araeostyle, 79. 
The terms descriptive of the plans and columniation of ancient 

temples are — Prostyle — Amphiprostyle — Peristyle, 69. 

Also, 

Mono^rostyle, a prostyle with one intercolumn on its flan)a. 
Piprostyle i$ » two „ „ 

Triprostyle „ „ three „ „ 

To which may be added — 

Heterostyle, composed of different Orders, as where one Order 
is employed for the centre of a composition, and another for 
the wings. 
Macrostyle denotes a large Order, that is, one forming the 

height of the building. 
Microstyle, on the contrary, denotes a lesser Order, belonging 
only to some low division of the building, as for instance a 
porch. Thus porticoes are macroetylart porches microetylar. 
In Italian composition, microstylar doors and windows, t.e. 
doors and windows decorated with small columns, are of fre- 
quent occurrence. 
Sttlobatb. — ^That part of a structure on which an Order is raised, and 
on which the columns immediately stand. The term is, however, 
restricted to what partakes of the character of a pedestal, and not to 
a mere plinth or sode on the one hand, or to a lower fenestrated 
floor on the other. 
SuPBucoLUMMiATioN, or the placing one tier of columns over anotiier, 84. 
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Telamones, the anthropomorphic pillars, so caUed, 88. 

Terminus, the kind of figure so called, 9, 89. 

Torus, a large convex moulding or coil in the hase of a column. 

Trabeation explained, page 80. 

Tuscan, the Order so called, 29. 

Triglyphs, — ^literally, "three-channelled" (seepage 19), — ^the upright 
blocks or tablets peculiar to the Doric frieze. 

Ttm PANUM. — The general surface of a pediment or space enclosed by the 
horizontal and raking cornices, and vhich, if owing to its situation 
well fitted for the duplay of sculpture, is, in consequence of its shape, 
rather the* contrary : see page 25. It would therefore, perhaps, be 
better to confine statuary to a single group of figures in the centre, 
either leaving the rest of the tympanum plain, or employing some 
other mode of decoration for it, as might in some cases be done for 
the entire surface. The head of an arch or arcade over a door 
or other aperture is also termed a tympanum. 

Volute — The characteristic ornaments and indicial marks of the Ionic 
capital formed by circumvolving spiral mouldings are termed volutes. 
The small circle in which the spirals terminate is called the eye of 
thej^olute. 
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PREFACE TO THE FIRST EDITION. 



There is, perhaps^ no art or science which possesses more 
extensive or prolific means of instruction and entertainment, 
or which has greater claims on the consideration of the world 
at large, than that of Architecture; To consider properly 
and appreciate folly the importance of the art, we must first 
take its history from the earliest period, wherein we shsJl 
find that every invention has had its origin in the wants of 
man, and every improvement in the science of huilding has 
resulted from the requirements of various nations advancing 
towards a more powerful position or a higher d^ee of 
civilization. 

The architecture of a country is therefore inseparable from 
its history ; it is the external and enduring form of a peopled 
habit — ^ an index of their state of knowledge and social 
progress. But it may safely be asserted, that to the influ-' 
ence of religious systems is mainly to be attributed the ad- 
vances and perfection in the arts of design and decoration, as 
well as their perpetuity to veneration for the purposes of their 
erection. 

The present small work on the History of Architecture is 
intended to serve as an introduction to the study of the art, — 
to assist the student in the distinction and classification of the 
various styles which have been practised in different countries, 
— and to point out their derivation or application. In some 
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instances^ for want of positive evidence^ conclusions afe fonned 
finnn similarities of combinations or comparative history, but 
avmding all reference to speculative theories. The origm of 
Gredan architecture is, and always has been, a vexata qtuBBtio: 
whether the forms of the temples built in durable materials 
were derived from the timber erections of their own country, 
or ^m the stone temples of Egypt, is difficult to determine ; 
but we know that from the earliest period there was a connec- 
tion and intercourse carried on between the two nations ; and 
as the climate of Egypt was not favourable for the growth of 
timber, we are certain that no country was called upon earlier 
to adopt stone or granite as a building material. Thus there 
is every probability that the architecture of the Greeks was 
f(Nrmed on those pre-existent structural buildings of the £^;yp- 
tians having columns and entablatures, and winch had no 
rdation to a wooden edifice. To the dissimilarities of the c(m« 
stituent principles of sculpture, or the gen^*al prq^erties of 
moulding and ornament, no importance can be attached in 
deciding the cmgin of any style; for we know that the essen- 
tial elements of a class of architecture may be borrowed by 
maa of a different property of mind, who may luive the power 
of Mlopting and improving what others have invented so as to 
make the invention their own, and produce so great a difference 
that it is scarcely possible to discover the growth of one style 
oi architecture from an<^er. To instance this, we need not 
go beyond our own country, — ^wfaere, in five centuries, the 
same race of men produced varieties of design much more 
antagonistic to each other than those of Eg3rpt and Greece. 

It has been the main object in the following treatise, to give 
a continuous history of architecture, ftom the time of its per- 
fection in Greece to the present period, describing its various 
peculiarities and gradual transitions ^m one style to another; 
and it is to be regretted, that the comparatively restricted 
space has necessitated an undue compression of the vast mass 
of information connected with this subject, and to which cir- 
cumstance some omissions may be attributed. It is, however. 
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to be hoped that this Introduction to the Art of Architecture, 
divested of unnecessary technicalities, may be instrumental in 
producing a ^ore general appreciation of its beauties, and 
be the means of leading the general reader to more extensive 
researches. 

T. Talbot Bvby. 
26, Golden Square, June, 1849. 



In producing a second edition of Mr. BurVs Treatise on the 
History of Architecture, which has been demanded by the sale 
of an extensive impression since its pubUcatioflL in 1849, it has 
been deemed advisable to make some considerable additions to 
the number of its illustrations ; engravings of several of the 
most interesting examples of the various styles of architecture 
which prevailed at different periods are therefore inserted, with 
a view to enhance the intrinsic merits of ihe work. 

An Appendix, containing some additi^HiAl remarks on. tt^ 
dmrehes of Wren, Hawksmoor, Gibbs, and others, is also 
added. 

J. W. 

April, 1853. 
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CHAPTER I. 

ARCHITECTURE OF VARIOUS COUNTRIES. 

In an attempt to trace the origin of Architecture, with a view 
to a history of the Styles that prevailed in this and other coun- 
tries, it will he quite unnecessary to give any account of the 
different kinds of tents, huts, and other timber erections used 
as the early habitations of mankind, resulting from the neces- 
sity of protection from the inclemency of the seasons, and 
which required little skill or knowledge of construction. Our 
purpose is to refer only to such ancient erections of durable 
materials as evince a knowledge of some systematic con- 
struction, or were the source from which proceeded all that 
properly can be called Architecture. 

NINEVEH, BABYLON, AND EGYPT. 

The first city that contained solid and durable edifices was 
Nineveh, the capital of the Assyrian empire and the residence 
of the Assyrian kings, founded by Asshur, the great-grandson 
of Noah.* Jonah speaks of it as ''an exceeding great city of 
three days' journey : " f it is described by Strabo as larger 
than Babylon : the walls, according to Diodorus, were 100 
feet high, and so broad that three chariots might be driven on 
them abreast : upon the walls stood 1500 towers, each 200 feet 
in height ; and the whole was so strong as to be deemed im- 
pregnable. That this city must have been one of great gran- 

* Genesis z. 11. ** Out of that land went forth Asshur, and builded 
Nineveh." f Chap^ii. 3. 
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2 RUDIMENTARY ARCHITECTURE. 

deur at a very early period, there can be little doubt. It 
is mentioned as a place of great commercial importance, and 
** its merchants as more than the stars of heaven/' Nineveh 
was taken by the Medes under Arbaces, in the eighth century 
B. c, when it was nearly destroyed ; and quite so, when taken 
by Cyaxares, 625 b. c. All that now remains, on each side 
of the Tigris, of this once splendid city, has the appearance of 
a range of hills, ftom which large stones and bricks connected 
by bitumen, on which are inscriptions, are frequently dug up. 

The next city noted for its early origin was Babylon, founded 
by Nimrod, son of Cush, and grandson of Ham.* It is de- 
scribed by the ancient writers, Strabo and Quintus Curtius, as 
a city of great strength and magnificence : so great was the 
circuit of its walls, that there was pasture and arable land 
within them sufficient to support the whole population during a 
long siege. According to Herodotus, the walls were 50 cubits 
thick and 200 in height, built of bricks made from the earth 
which was dug out of the ditch that surrounded the city. In 
the walls were 100 gates made of brass, as well as the jambs 
and lintels. It has been said, that if ever there was a dty 
which seemed to bid defiance to any predictions of its fall, 
that city was Babylon, — for a long time the most famous city 
of the old world, whose walls were reckoned amongst its 
wonders. 

The ruins that have been discovered on each side of the 
Euphrates confirm the accounts which have descended to us of 
its splendour ; although nothing now remains but large masses 
of brick-work laid on lime mortar of good quality. On the 
eastern side, it is supposed, are the remains of the great 
temple of Belus,f which, according to Diodorus, was higher 
than the largest pyramid. Among the ruins are to be found 

* Genesis x. 10. ** And the beginning of his kingdom was BabeL^ 
t 'I'he temple of Belus, as described by Herodotus, was of a pyramidal 

form, similar to the Hindoo temple at Tanjore, and the great Mexican 

temples. It was founded by Semiramis, 1650 b. c. 
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NINEVEH — BABYLON. 3 

fragments of alabaster vessels, fine earthenware^ marble, and 
great quantities of yamished tiles whose glazing and colouring 
are still fresh. 

Of what date these are it is impossible to conjecture, as so 
little information exists on this interesting subject. We are 
told that in the time of ,Semiramis, Queen of Assyria 1665 
B. c, an extensive and splendid palace existed on each side of 
the Euphrates, connected by a tunnel under the river, and 
likewise that a bridge was built by Nitocris to connect the 
two parts of the city divided by the Euphrates. The piers 
were of large hewn stones, in order to erect which the course 
of the river was diverted, and its bed left dry. 

The city was brought to its highest degree of perfection by 
Nebuchadnezzar, about 600 years before the Christian era; 
but its splendour must have been of short duration, as about 
60 years after the death of that monarch, and during the 
reign of Belshazzar, it was taken by Cyrus. From that time 
it gradually declined, and afterwards became a part of the 
great Persian monarchy. 

The Egyptian Thebes,* situated near the southern extre- 
mity of that empire, is the most ancient city of whose buildings 
any remains exist at the present time. The period of its 
foundation ascends, probably, to the same antiquity as that of 
Nineveh and Babylon. It was the first seat of the Egyptian 
government,t which at an early period was transferred to 
Memphis, near the northern extremity of the empire. From 
this time its importance declined, but the imperishable nature 
of the materials and the immensity of its masses have pre- 
served the buildings for more than three thousand yei^s. 
Memphis, less fortunately situated, by being nearer the line of 

* The most ancient name of Thebes is Pathros, and it was so called 
from Pathrusim, son of Mizndm and son of Ham. Mizraim was the first 
occupier of the country of Egypt.* 

t'The first king mentioned is Menes, who is supposed to have lived 
above 2000 years b. c, and contemporary with the era of the Chinese 
emperor Gao, with whom the historical period of China begins. 
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4 RUDIMENTARY ARCHITECTURE. 

communication between Asia and Africa, has been more sub- 
ject to the destructive caprices of man, and has disappeared 
from the face of the earth.* At present the site of the city 
of Thebes is occupied by four principal villages, — Luxor and 
Kamac on the eastern side, Groumah and Medinet-Abou on 
the western side of the river. The buildings and sculpture of 
this gigantic ' city of a hundred gates,' still extant, are the most 
ancient that exist in Egypt, and are the best and most genuine 
specimens of Egyptian art and architecture ; for there is every 
reason to believe that by far the greater part were executed 
before Egypt had yet experienced the influence of the Greeks, 
and long before the Persian invasion. 

The ruins, chiefly consisting of temples, colossi, sphinxes, 
and obelisks, occupy nearly the whole extent of the valley of 
the Nile, a space of six miles from east to west. On the 
western side, where the ruins of this vast city terminate, those 
of the City of the Dead commence, among which there are 
tombs excavated in the rocks, and decorated with paintings 
still as fresh as though the artist's hand had been engaged 
upon them but a few weeks past. 

The principal remains of Egyptian architecture (chiefly 
temples) are to be found on the banks of the Nile, and extend 
from Cairo to Nubia, a distance of 500 miles. The peculiarity 
observable in all that was erected by the Egyptians is the great 
sublimity of the masses, the grandeur and severity of every 
line, by which their buildings bear the stamp of that sentiment 
of eternal duration which they were always so anxious to 
realize in their monuments. 

At a very early period the Egyptians were extremely skilful 
in working stone, an art in which they have never been sur- 
passed. The lai^e blocks of 9tone of which their temples are 
composed are well squared, and so laid that the joints are 
scarcely visible. 

The most interesting and complete temple in the whole 

* Egypt was conquered by CambyseSi 525 years b. c. ; after which time 
it became a province of Persia. 
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valley of the NUe is that of Edfou, about 25 miles above 
Thebes. This great and magnificent temple is one of the 
largest in Egypt, and is in comparatively good preservation. 
Its form is rectangular, and its general dimensions 450 feet 
by 140 feet. In the centre of one of the sides is the entrance 
between two sloping towers, 100 feet in length by 32 feet in 
width, on the surface of which are represented some colossal 
figures ; and above these are two rows of smaller ones, supposed 
to be the divinities of the temple receiving the ofierings of the 
Ptolemies. Within is a court surrounded by a colonnade on 
three sides, and on the side facing the entrance is a beautiful 
pronaos, or portico, of eighteen columns: beyond this is 
another of smaller dimensions ; and further on are the walls 
which protect the sanctuary and its dependencies : these are so 
completely filled up with sand and soil, that it is nearly im-^ 
possible to reach them. All the columns, friezes, cornices, 
and the whole surface of the walls, inside as well as out, 
both of the pronaos and court, are covered with symbolical 
sculptures, hieroglyphical inscriptions, and representations 
of offerings to their divinities. 

Of all the works of the ancient Egyptians, those which have 
caused the greatest wonder to the world at lai^e are the 
Pyramids of Gizeh, supposed by Sir Gku^er Wilkinson to 
have been erected 2120 years b. c* Herodotus dates the 
Great Pyramid about 900 years B.C., or about 450 years 
before he visited Egypt. Chevalier Bunsen places them 
about 2000 years before that period ; and this is confirmed 
by the opinions of Champollion and Rosellini. 

The Great Pyramid, said to have been built by Cheops,t is 
700 feet square at the base, and 470 feet in height ; the second 
is 650 feet square, and 280 feet in height ; the third, 400 feet 
square, and 160 feet in height. About 300 paces from the 
second pyramid stands the gigantic statue of the Sphinx, 
whose length, from the forepart to the tail, has been found to 

* And attributed by bim to Supbis and Sen-Bupbis. 

t The other two by Cepbrenes and Mycerinns. ^ t 
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6 RUDIliftNTARY AUCHITIJCTURE* 

be 125 feet* Belzoni deared away the sand^ and foand a 
temple between the legs, and another in one of its paws. 

The mechanical skill of the Egyptians is shown in their 
quarrying and working stone ; and the means that must have 
been used to convey such immense blocks of stone as we find 
in their works, ^m quarries idtnated at a distance from them, 
naturally surprise us. ^ ■ - ~ 

llie obelisks of Thebes and Heliopolis vary in size from 70 
to 93 feet in length,* and are built of one stone. The hu^est 
in Egypt, which is at the great temple at Kamac, is calculated 
to weigh 297 tons, and was brought about 13& miles Arom 
the quarry. Those at Heliopolis passed over a space of 
800 miles. 

The two colossal statues in a sitting attitude (one of which 
is the vocal Memnon) are each of a single block, 47 feet in 
height, mid contain 1 1,500 cubic feet ; they are carved from 
stone not known within several days' journey from the place 
where the statues are found ; and at Memnonium is a colossal 
statue, which, when entire, weighed 887 tons. The raising of 
the obelisks is considered a far greater test of mechanical skiB 
than the transport of tthese prodigious weights ; but into the 
mode that was adopted we have no insight from any repre- 
sentations yet discovered. 

Of the taste, style, and character of Egyptian Architecture, 
little pan be said, beyond admiration at the immensity of the 
works and the patience with which they must have been 
accomplished. The masses of material which the country 
produced measured their efforts and conceptions, and their 
invention was exhausted by a very restricted number of 
combinations. 

Their monuments are admirable for grandeur and solidity, 
and th^ have a truly imposing effect ; but we can only con- 
sider them as part of the history of Architecture and Art, 
because the ornaments and sculpture, originating from a 

* Sir Gardner Wilkinson's * Manners and Customs of the Ancient 
Egyptians.' 
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symbolical religion peculiar to the Egyptians, admit of no re- 
vival, even were art more immediately connected with tkem. 

The columns are evidently a representation of a bundle of 
reeds or lotus stems, tied together at the top and base^ the 
leaves of which, as well as those of the palm, are chiefly used 
in ornamenting the capitals* 

^^^<? 

CHA.PTER II. 

GRECIAN ARCHITECTURE. 

That Architecture and Art always have been progressive, 
and have not appeared at once in fiill perfection, is a truism 
that need scarcely be advanced ; yet in our admiration of their 
perfection we do not always consider the history of their pro- 
gression, or the sources from whence they sprang. No style, 
with the exception of the Egyptian, was the spontaneous 
growth of the soil on which it flourished, or proceeded directly 
from the nations that practised it : the germs of all other 
styles were borrowed from people whose habits and religious 
customs were totally dissimilar; and its ^advances or improve- 
ments were the natural results of civilization, caused by inter- 
course with other nations in times of peace, or by the adoption 
of all that was worthy of imitation in conquered states, during 
the incessant wars that were carried on in the eastern parts of 
the world. 

Thus was it with the much admired Architecture and Arts 
of Greece and Rome, so that centuries elapsed ere anything 
worthy of those terms was to be found in either empire. 

The most ancient writings and traditions inform us (and 
reason itself assists us to the same conclusion) that the various 
tribes of human beings diffused over the face of the earth led 
a wandering life until a period when, increasing in number and 
uniting together for mutual protection, they were obliged to 
surround their abodes by walls and fortifications, in order to 
secure themselves from hordes that lived by plunder only. 
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Such was the origin of the earliest societies^ and the founda- 
tion of the first towns and cities. 

Greece was divided into a number of petty states, which, in- 
dependent of each other, and therefore necessarily rivals, sur- 
rounded themselves, as a means of protection, with thick walls, 
long before they had learned the art of building temples, and 
when their huts or houses were of the rudest character. The 
first erections were their acropoles, invariably situated on 
eminences which were converted into citadels, and served for 
places of security when the population became too numerous 
to remain in them, and had spread themselves over the sur- 
rounding plains. The acropoles usually contained all things 
of the greatest value to the community, such as the pubho' 
treasures, the archives, and the temples of the tutelary di- 
vinities; indeed, they were to the Greeks what the capitol 
was to the Romans. 



^tcK-^*^ The oldest remains of walls and acropoles exist at Tiryns 
or Tirynthus and Mycenae, near Argos, in the Morea, and are 
said to have been built by the Cyclopes, a tribe which is sup- 
posed to have arrived from Thrace or Phoenicia, and settled in 
Asia Minor. The date of the masonry is supposed to be 
coeval with the time of Abraham, who arrived in Canaan b. c. 
1917.* Sir William Grell makes the date of the buildings b. c. 

V >^ 1379. All that at present exists of Tiryns consists of portions 
of the walls of the acropolis, which are from 21 to 25 feet in 
thickness, and 4.5 feet in height, built of tremendous blocks of 
stone from 10 to 13 feet long, and 4 feet 4 inches thick. In 
the thickness of these walls are two ranges of galleries, each 5 
feet broad and about 12 feet high : the shape of these passages 
is triangular, the sides sloping upwards until they meet. This 
form was obtained by making the horizontal courses of masonry 
project one beyond the other, the edge of each course being 
splayed off so as to give, from the interior, very much the 
appearance of a kind of arch having been constructed. They 
probably conducted round the whole of the citadel, and were 
* Fosbroke. 
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used as shelters for the garrison during the night or bad 
weather. Mr. Woods* says that no tool seems to have been 
applied to the stone, but that the rude masses are merely 
heaped on one another, taking care in the position of each suc- 
cessive block to place it where it would most exactly fit into 
the work, and most probably keeping the smoothest side out- 
wards to form the face of the work. The workmanship of 
these walls is nothing more than that of the modem fencing 
without mortar, the interstices between the larger stones being 
filled up with others of smaller size, unworked, and merely 
heaped on one another. Pausanias informs us, that when the 
Argives attempted to destroy Tiryns, the walls were so strong 
that they could not throw them down: he also describes 
them to be equally worthy of admiration with the Pyramids of 

Egypt.t ^ 

The next city connected with Greece that demands our 
notice, on account of its early fortifications and acropolis, of 
which parts exist at the present time, is Mycenae, near Argos, 
Hkewise built by the Cyclopes, or by Mycenseus, b. c. 1700, 
and considerably enlarged by Perseus about b. c. 1390. The 
walls of this city, Hke those of Tiryns, are in some places 
built of rough stones, from 8 to 9 feet in length : when entire, 
they must have been 60 feet high, although at present, in the 
most perfect part, their height is only 43 feet. The general 
thickness is 21 feet, but in some places 25 feet, and they are 
mostly constructed of well-jointed polygonal stone. Some re- 
mains of towers are discernible. 

One of the most interesting objects in the history of Art 
still remains here, generally known as ' the Gate of the Lions :' 
it is the principal entrance to the acropoHs. This gate owes 
its celebrity to the basso-relievo by which it is surmounted, 

* * Letters on Architecture/ 2 vols. 4to. 

t Sir William Gell states that on the centre of the architraves of the 
gates are holes, which leads him to suppose that the gates were hung from 
large central pivots, so that one side opened inwards while the other 
advanced. 
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10 RUDIMXNTA1RT ARCHmCTtTRE. 

the subject of widch is two lions, with their fbre-paws resting 
on a pedestal : from this the gateway takes its name. This 
sculpture (on a triangular^ stone oyer the architrave) is the 
most ancient specimen of this kind of Grecian art ; it is 10 fed 
6 inches wide at the base, and 9 ^t in height : between the 
lions is a semicircular pillar, bearing some resembhmce to the 
Doric Order, although, contrary to the general usage, it in- 
creases in size from the bottom to the top. The date of thia 
sculpture is supposed by some to be tiearly coeval with the 
other part. Pausanias mentions, that in his day it was re- 
ported to be the work of the Cyclopes : however this may be, 
there can be httle doubt but that it is the oldest specimen oi 
Grecian sculpture now existing. The architrave over this gate 
is of one stone, 15 feet long, and 4 feet 4 inches in height, and 
in it are visible sockets of about 3 inches in diametei^, which 
received the pivots upon which the gates turned. 

We may here mention a subterranean building at Mycense, 
known as the Treasury of Atreus, the father of Agamemnon : '^ 
the principal chamber is of a circular form, 48 feet in diameter, 
and about 49 feet in height: The covering of this building 
has the appearance of the inside of a dome, which has led some 
authors to suppose that the arch was known in Greece at a 
very early period ; but it is now ascertained that the principle 
of the arch does not exist in it, as tiie Construction is the same 
as in the arched passages at Tiryns : the courses are horizontal, 
each projecting beyond the o^er, with the lower angles cot 
away until they meet at the apex, which consists of one very 
large stone. Beyond this is a vault or inner chamber, in the 
walls of which, as well as those of the larger chamber, are a 
number of bronze nails, which in all probability were used to 
fasten plates of metal to the walls; a custom dotibtlesff re- 
sorted to on some occasions, as we read of '* brazen chambers'' 
and ^'brazen temples." f The courses of stone in this boOd- 

* Atreas came to the throne of Argos 927 b. c. 
t There are other instances of subterraneous chambers being lined with 
-^ plates of metal: that at Argos, in which Acridus confined his 
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ing are regular, al- 
though of unequal 
gize, and laid with- 
out cement : the 
lintel of the door 
is of one piece of 
stone, of about 27 
feet long, 17 feet 
wide, and 3 feet 9 \ 
inches thick, and is I 
calculated to weigh ^ 
about 133 tons ; a 
mass of stone to 
which none can be 
compared, except- 
ing those used in 
Egypt.* 

Having given a 
slight description 
of the earliest erec- 
tions of stone in 
Greece, which are 
considered as speci- 
mens of Cyclopean 
or Pelasgic Archi- 
tecture, we will now 
proceed to notice 
that style of Archi- 
tecture which has with justice been deemed the purest that 




dAQghter, was probably similar to those of the adjacent rival city. — Vide 
Donaldson's ' Description of the Subterranean Chamber at Mycenae.' 

* Mr. Donaldson states that '* there are numerous buildings and ex- 
cavations in Egypt, Sicily, and Italy, constructed in a manner similar to 
this subterraneous chamber. In the Memnonium at Thebes is an oblong 
chamber, covered by a semicircular vaulting, the stones of which have 
horizontal courses projecting beyond each other as they advance in height, 
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the mind of man has mTented, and to adorn which has 
originated a class of sculpture which^ for composition and 
execution, has never been surpassed. 

The accounts of the * earliest temples of Greece or Asia 
Minor are chiefly founded on inferences, and so unsatisfactory 
that it would be useless to dwell on them at any length. The 
sacerdotal office, which at first was possessed by the head of 
each famOy, became in some countries, by the establishment 
of a monarchical government, vested in the prince ; and where 
this happened, there is every reason to believe that some part 
of the palace was set apart for the offices of religion ; — ^but sub- 
sequently, when a regular order of priesthood was formed, it was 
found necessary to have places appointed for performing the 
sacrifices, and therefore temples were erected for that purpose. 

Before the time of Homer, 900 b. c, there were few temples 
in Greece. Those mentioned by him are, the temple of 
Minerva at Athens, that of Apollo at Delphi, and of Neptune 
at JEgsd, He represents the sacrifices to have been per- 
formed on altars in the open air; and it is obvious from 
the terms which he employs, that the temples of Minerva 
and Apollo were roofless. That temples existed on the 
Asiatic coast is certain, for Hecuba is described by him as 
leading a procession of matrons to the temple of Minerva, in 
the city of Troy, in order to propitiate the goddess. 

There is every reason to suppose, however, that until after 
the time of Homer there was no regular priesthood in Greece, 
and that the office of priest was vested in the kings. Tfee 
altar appears to have been the only structure for sacred use at 
this period, and the tops of the mountains were selected, not 

80 as to produce that curvilinear form. Near Noto in Sicily, in the district 
of Falconara, on the road from Mititello to Vizzi ; also in Sardinia, where 
these chambers are known by the name of Norages ; and at Tusculum, 
near Rome, the same construction exists; but in none of these do we 
possess such correct djites as Pausanias and history itself furnish of those of 
Orcomenus and Mycenae." — Vide supplementary volume to the * Antiquities 
Vthens.' 
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only by the Greeks, but by other nations,"' for the worship of 
their gods ; and we read in the Iliad that Hector sacrificed on 
the top of Ida. The altars erected on the hills were at first only 
enclosed by walls and the abodes of the priests, but when the 
forms of their worship became more mysterious, and to them 
more sacred, these altars were concealed from the public view 
by more lofty erections, which, in the first place, were com- 
posed of wood. The temple of Delphi, mentioned by Homer, 
is supposed by Bryant to have been founded by Egyptians, 
and was, according to Pausanias, a mere hut covered with 
laurel and branches. 

That temples of wood, in Greece, preceded those of stone, is 
certain; and considerable ingenuity has been exercised to 
prove that they were the types of the latter, — ^that each part of 
the stone building corresponds with and was copied from that 
previously constructed in wood. The greatest dissimilarity 
between the wood and stone buildings must have been in the 
space between the upright supports. It is scarcely to be sup- 
posed that where timber was to be obtained in good lengths 
and thicknesses, they would have placed the supports so near 
each other as we find in every example of a columnar temple 
of stone : further, it is not probable that, however prodigal they 
might have been of their material, they would have placed theii 
tie-beams so near each other, as must have been the case if the 
ends of them are to be compared to the triglyphs of the frieze. 
However, after the admission of this theory by so many writers 
on Architecture, it would be profitless to wander from the path 
they have trodden, and would occupy more space than we can 
give to the subject. 

It is still a matter of conjecture in what city the first Grecian 
Doric temple was erected ; but we are informed by Vitruvius 
that Dorus, the son of Hellen, reigned over Achaia and Pelo- 
ponnesus, and that he built a temple of the Doric Order on a 
spot sacred to Juno, in the ancient city of Argos, 1 200 years 

* Vide Nambers xxiii. 14. Strabo informs us that the Persians alwajs 
performed their worship upon the hills. ' 
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before Christ. Many temples similar to it were afterwards 
raised in the other parts of Achaia. 

There esdsts no doubt bat that the temples in Asia Minor 
were far in adymce^ in an an^tectural point of view, of those 
in Greece Proper, and that the art of erecting substantial stro^ 
tores was deriyed directly or indireetly from the ^jptkins, as 
many of their religions rites and ceremonies were similar to those 
of Egypt.* The columns in front of a tomb at Beni^hassen, in 
Egypt, bear a strong resemblance to the Doric column ; they 
have twenty shallow flutes, and a simple abacus, without any 
base or plinth. The date is supposed to be 1740 b. c. The 
Dorians, Cohans, Achseans, and lonians (descendants of 
Hellen), are said to have acquired considerable knowledge of 
the arts and acienees, which they must have derived from the sur* 
rounding nations, and afterwards imparted to the Gredan sttft^ 
ft'om whom they originated. From the buildings that were 
raised by these tribes were taken the two Gredan Orders of 
Architecture, viz. the Doric and the Ionic, which have been 
called after their originators, and by them introduced into the 
other Grecian states. Architecture, as well as all the other 
arts, could only be carried to perfeoticm by very slow steps, 
and many changes and improvements must have taken place in 
their temples before they could have arrived at that beauty of 
proportion and excellence of design which are evinced in the 
works of the time of Pericles (about 460 b. c.). 

History ftimishes us with few means of ascertaining the pro- 
gress and condition of the Fine Arts among the Greeks between 
the period commonly assigned to the siege of Troy (1 180 b.c.) 
and that of the time of Solon and Pisistratus, 594 b.c. One 
of the earliest temples of the Greeks, that of Jupiter at 
Olympia, must, according to Pausanias, have been buHt about 
630 years before the Christian era ; that of Diana at Ephesus 
was begun at a period a little less remote. After this time 

* Cadmiu, son of Agenor, King of Phcenicia, who is supposed to hhit 
lived 1530 b. c, is said to have instructed the Greeks in the worship of the 
Egyptian and Phoenician deities, and to have taught them various useful arts. 
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temples were reared at Samos^ Priene, Magnesia, and other 
places, up to that age when, under the administration of 
Pericles, the Architecture of Greece attained perfection ; and 
the highest heauty whereof it is supposed to he susceptible 
was displayed in the Parthenon at Athens.* 

Notwithstanding the magnitude of these works, the science 
of Mechanics was in its infancy, and the Greeks bestowed but 
little attention on their private houses : all the splendour and 
magnificence of art was reserved for the embellishment of their 
temples and other public buildings.f 

The most splendid period of the Grecian history was be- 
tween the sixth and fourth centuries before the Christian era, 
during the time of the wars that were carried on between the 
Persians and the principal states of Greece, and to which the 
greatest prosperity of the Athenians may be attributed : lite- 
rature was cultivated, and the arts of architecture and sculp- 
ture, which were employed to ornament the city, were carried 
to a degree of excellence that has never been surpassed. 
Greece was conquered by the Bomans 146 b. c, and became a 
Roman province, although Athens and Delphi were declared as 
free towns. Its history from this period is without interest to 
us in our inquiry into the progress of art. It was overrun by 
the Goths in 267 a. d., and again in 398 a. d. under Alaric ; 
and afler being occupied by the Crusaders and Venetians, at 
last fell into the power of the Turks, on the conquest of 
Constantinople.^ 

* This j;emple, dedicated to Minerva, was built by Ictinus, under the 
direction of Phidias, who enjoyed the most exalted reputation, and exe- 
cuted the unriyalled sculpture which adorned it. 

t One remark may not be out of place here, which will explain the 
mode of deciding on the date of the temples, viz. that in the earliest the 
diameter of the columns was greater in proportion to their height, and 
the intercolumniations were less, than those of a later period. 

X We have been compelled to go into the general history of the nations 
in which Architecture has originated, as it is nearly impossible to give the 
history of one without the other. An improvement in art has invariably 
been caused by some great change in the policy or religion ofnations. 
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CHAPTER III. 

ROMAN ARCHITECTURE. 

The Architecture of the Romans can scarcely be said to be 
original ; it was unquestionably borrowed from the Etruscans. 
Etruria, a city of Italy now called Tuscany, is supposed to have 
been a colony of Greece. This opinion has been formed by the 
great solidity of the walls that surround their cities, consisting 
of enormous blocks of stone, similar to the masonry of the 
Cyclopes, and said to be coeval with the walls of Tiryns, 
Mycense, and other works of a very early age. The instruction 
in the art of building that the Romans received from the 
Etruscans was not probably before the time of the Tarquins, 
540 B. c, when their edifices began to be constructed on fixed 
principles. The first Tarquin, who was a native of Etruria, did 
much towards the improvement of Rome, and brought from 
his native country a taste for that grandeur and solidity which 
prevailed in the Etruscan works. Under his reign the city was 
fortified, and the walls built of hewn stone. The reign of the 
second Tarquin was distinguished by the erection of temples, 
schools for both sexes, and halls for the administration of 
justice ; this was about 508 b.c. : but to Tarquinius Superbus, 
the seventh and last king, Rome was indebted for its greatest im- 
provements ; he continued the building of the temple of Jupiter 
Capitolinus, finished the Circus and other public buildings, 
and made a regular drainage of the city to the Tiber.* 

It will be impossible to trace the Architectureof the Romans 
through its various stages between the time of the last king, 
508 B. c, and the subjugation of Greece by that people in 
145 B. c, a period of 363 years. The disputes in which they 
were continually engaged left little leisure for the arts of peace. 

* The cloacae, or sewers, which extended under the whole of Rome, 
were a work on which time and expense were not spared ; they were of 
wrought stone, and in height and hreadth were so considerable that a cart 
loaded with hay could pass through them. How insignificant must our 
own drainage appear in comparison with this stupendous work ! 
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During the time ,tIiAt Appius Claudius was Censo/, about 
309 B. c, the earliest paved road was made hj the Romans : 
it was first • carried to Capua, and afterwards continued to 
a length altogether of 350 miles: it was paved with the 
hardest stone, and it remains entire at the present day. To 
Appius Claudius belongs the honour of raising the first aque- 
duct : the water with which it suppHed the city was collected 
from the neighbourhood of Frascati, about 100 feet above the 
level of Rome. 

The materials for carrying on a continuous investigation of 
the styles of the Roman buildings are so scanty, (as in the 
ease of Grecian Architecture, without examples whereon we 
can reason,) that we will not detain the reader with useless 
speculations, but at once proceed to that period when Greece 
was reduced to a Roman province, 145 b. c. Art, in the 
strict application of that word, was not properly understood 
by the victorious Romans at this time ; but after a succession 
of triumphant wars, when immense treasure was brought to 
Rome, and they wished to celebrate their victories, there be- 
came a necessity for erections to record them, and the riches 
that were amassed were expended in the adornment of Rome. 

The Greek Architects who settled in Italy executed works 
of great beauty ; they founded a school of art, and modified 
that which was practised in their own country, to suit the 
habits, taste, and climate of the Romans. The Romans were 
at all times anxious to subjugate, for their own purposes, 
those nations that successfiilly cultivated the arts ; a motive 
which, joined to the desire of aggrandizement, induced them at 
a very early period to carry their arms against the Etruscans, 
who were in a far higher state of civilization than themselves. 
We find that they drew supplies of artists from Sicily, Asia 
Minor, and Greece, instead of employing their own citizens. 
Although, in Rome, Architecture lost its simplicity, it gained 
in magnificence : it there took a deeper root than the other 
arts, from its affording, by the dimensions of its monumentSi 
more splendour to the character of so dominatinea nation. 
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The first effort of Architecture was shown m .the temple 
rMtred to Minerva at Rome, by Pompey the Great, about 
60 years b. c. The villas of the Bomans were at this period 
of considerable extent: the statues of Greece had been required 
for their decoration, besides a plentiful supply of all that Greek 
art afforded. We find that Cicero was in the habit of em* 
ploying two Greek architects, Chrysippus and Cluatius, on his 
buildings. 

The first permanent theatre that existed in Rome was built 
by Pompey, 54 a. c , and was capable of containing 40,000 
persons. 

In the time of Augustus (from 30 b. c. to 14 a. d.) we 
find that the Italian buildings attained a point of magnificence 
far beyond all that preceded. The conquest of nearly the 
whole of the then known world, added to a general peace, 
allowed the sovereign to turn his thoughts to the improvement 
of his country; and a constellation of iUustrious philosophers 
and poets, who shone at this time in the metropolis of the 
empire, gave the minds of the people an inclination towards 
subjects more .useful and honourable than the conquest of 
remote and unoffending nations. The patronage of literature 
with the fine ftfts by Augustus produced the most brilliant re- 
sults, and has eaused a veneration for the age in which he lived. 
The perfection which literature and architecture attained 
during his dominion effected more towards immortalizing 
Rome than all the conquests of its emperors, and raised its 
inhabitants to a state of civilization never before equalled. By 
him was erected the temple and forum of Mars the Avenger. 
the theatre of Marcellus, and a large number of other public 
buildings. (His boast was not a vain (me, when he asserted 
that he found his capital built of brick, and he left it of marble.] 

Nero was the next emperor (with the exception of Clau- 
dius*) who seemed to have given his attention to Architecture, 
but his buildings must be considered more as mcmuments of 

* During the reign of Claudius, one of the finest aqueducts of Rome 
was Gomj^eted, whose length is 46 miles, and the water passes over arches 
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his prodigality and expenditure than of correct taste. A 
palace was erected for him^ than which nothing could be more 
gorgeous, nor could the pomp of decoration be carried further. 

The reigns of Vespasian and Titus are justly celebrated hj 
the erection of baths and amphitheatres of such magnitude as 
to astonish the world, and to which nothing of their kind, 
either before or since, will bear comparison. The Coliseum, 
80 named from its gigantic dimensions, was commenced and 
finished by Vespasian and Titus : it was capable of containing 
109,000 spectators, who could view the sports and combats in 
the arena. The baths of Titus were among the wonders of 
the age; but their remains are not so perfect as those of 
others, although they are still majestic* The temple of 
Peace, the largest covered bn iJdipg 9f ftntj(f|iijty^ and another 
temple dedicated to Minerra, of the richest and most exquisite 
workmanship, were erected at this time, from 70 to 81 a. d. 

To give a further description of the buildings of ancient 
Rome would be unnecessary, as our object is only to treat 
of the history of the Styles of Architecture, to show the 
periods at which they attained their greatest excellence, and to 
trace, as far as possible, the connection of one with the other. 
We therefore pass over the reigns of Trajan and Hadrian, cele- 
brated for some fine architectural works, and proceed to the 
styles that sprung up, on the decline of the empire, among 
those nations who borrowed their first principles of art from the 
Romans. For a description of the Roman Orders, with remarks 
on their application to our present buildings, the reader is re- 
ferred to the Treatise on 'Ancient and Classical Architecture/ 
by W. H. Leeds, Esq., published as the sixteenth yolume of 
this series. ^ jl. _ 

^t.^ ^- 

raised more thin 100 feet from the surface of the gTonnd for nearly 10 miles 
of it. 

* The baths of Diodetian, ereeted 294 a. o., were of great extent and 
mag:nificenoe, and are in a better state of preserration than those of 
Titus. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

BYZANTINE AND ROMANESQUE ARCHITECTURE. 

From the time of Hadrian, 117a. d., to that of Constantine» 
306, a general decline in the Arts took place, which, however, 
seemed to revive during the reign of the latter emperor. 

The Christians at Rome, who, during the time of Diocletian, 
had home persecution and the destruction of their religious 
buildings, were now permitted openly to avow their creed. 

In 324, Constantine, who, if he had not embraced Chris- 
tianity, was favourable to its followers, extended his laws, 
and ordered that the churches which had been demolished 
during the former reigns should be rebuilt, and the property 
of the church restored; he exempted the Christian clergy 
from personal taxes, and granted donations and privileges to 
the churches,* 

The Christian religion may be said to have rendered the 
most essential service to the Arts, and contributed to the 
revival of the genius of the artists, after a period of barbarism, 
by the preservation of many remains of Ancient Architecture, 

* By an edict of March, 321, he ordered the ohservance of the Sunday 
and abstinence from work on that day : he published an edict addressed 
to all the subjects of the empire, in which he exhorted them to renounce 
the old superstitions, and to adore only one God, the Saviour of the 
Christians. In 313 a. d. he abolished the punishment of the cross, which 
had existed until then. 

In 32^ he assembled and attended in person the first universal XM)uncil 
of Nicsea, the object of which was to oppose the Arian heresy, then 
gaining ground in the East, although in 328 he recalled several Arian 
bishops who had been exiled by the council. This change is said to have 
happened at the instigation of Constantia, his sister, who was herself in 
the Arian communion. 

Athanasius, Bishop of Alexandria, opposed the re-admission of the 
Arians into the orthodox church, which led to a controversy between him 
and the Emperor, which lasted until the de^th of the lat];er, 337 a. d. 
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which became embodied in the buildings thej erected for 
religious purposes. 

The style of building employed by the Christians in the 
churches they erected, during the time of Constantine and his 
immediate successors, would necessarily resemble that of the 
basilicse themselves ; for the materials employed must have in- 
fluenced the design, and columns taken from other buildings 
could only be apphed in a manner somewhat similar to that in 
which they had been previously used. 

The basilicse, or halls of justice of the ancient Romans, 
were undoubtedly the types from which the early Christian 
places of worship were taken ; and the ruins of these buildings 
were the chief materials used.Tltn several instances the columns 
that divide the centre part oft^e church from the aisles have 
been taken from other edifices, either on account of the want 
of artists capable of executing anything equal to them, or the 
haste with which they were erected. 

The expedient that was adopted tends to show that propor- 
tion was not considered; some columns were reduced from 
their former height, and others mounted on pedestals to suit 
the purposes to which they were ap- ^^^^ 

pHed. Besides this total disregard ^^^^f i 
to proportion in the shafts of the co- V J 

lumns, capitals and bases were apphed l***""*!^*""***"! 
without any consideration to their fit- T T Tfl* ^ — ^ •|T T T* 
ness. In addition to the reasons we 
have given for these inconsistencies, 
another probably may be added, viz. 
want pf means, which might well be 
the case, when we see the state to 
which the Christians at Rome were 
reduced prior to their emancipation 
by Constantine]) 

The heathen basihcae, generally situ- 
ated in the forums, were of rectangular 
form, and divided into three or five 



Plan of the Basilica of St. 
Paul's, without the walls. 
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parts hj rows of columns paralld to the length of the buflding ; 
another colonnade at the extremity crossed the former at right 
angles, and in the middle of the end wall was a semicircular 
recess, in which was situated the tribune, of the judge. These 
basilicse had likewise galleries over the aisles, in which com- 
mercial or other business was transacted ; but in the Christian 
churches this was appropriated to the women, who (as in the 
Jewish synagogues) were not al- 
lowed to join with the men in the 
lower parts of the building. These 
galleries were omitted in the after 
basihctt, and one of the aisles was 
retained solely for their use.* 

The basilica of St. Clement at 
Bome demands our attention from 
its antiquity and the peculiar 
character of some parts of its plan. 
It is stated to have been built on 
the very spot formerly occupied 
by the house of St. Clement, the 
immediate successor of St. Peter. 
It acquired importance under Leo 
the Great in 449, and was after- 
wards embellished by John II. 
During the eighth and ninth cen- 
turies. Popes Adrian I. and Nicho- 
las I. restored this basilica. In 
1112 the church was repaired by 
Cardinal Anastasius, by whose 
orders the mosaics and the marble 
episcopal chair were added. 

The plan of this building re- Plan of St Clement's. 

* Six of the principal churches or hasHicn at Rome ire attributed to 
the zeal of Constantme. The basilicae of St. John de Lateran, St. Peter, 
St. Laurentius, St. Paul, St. Agnes, and St. Stephen, weie buUt by ] 
besides the baptisterium that bears his name. 
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sembles, more particularly than any others, that of the earliest 
basilicse. It is entered by a court, which is surrouniied by 
porticoes supported by columns and piers ; on the sides parallel 
to the front of the church arches spring from the columns, 
but on the others there are only architrayes. Under the 
portico nearest the temple were placed the holy water vases, 
for the purpose of purification, (a custom taken from the 
Jewish and Pagan rites,) until in afber-times they were removed 
into the body of the church, near the western door. Here, like" 
wise, the penitents, and those who were not permitted to share 
in the holy sacrifice, used to remain during its performance^ • 

The centre part of the atrium or court was used for the pur* 
pose of burial after the custom of interring 'extra muros' fell 
into disuse. Some remains of ancient sculpture tend to a belief 
that the atrium was at an early period used for this purpose. 

The sanctuary of this church, as in all the Christian temples 
of the first ages, is semicircular in plan, and contains the altar^ 
the cathedra, or throne for the bishop, and exedree, or benches 
for the priests. It is surmounted by it half-cupola, the front 
of which is ridily ornamented witJi marble and paintings, 
representing our Saviour, the Apostles, and the emblems of the 
Evangelists. The cupola is covered with paintings of foliage 
on a gold ground ; the remainder of this semicircular part, 
known by the name of 'apsis,' is richly ornamented with 
figures of the Saints. On each side of the great apsis were 
secondary apsides, which are now used as chapels, although in 
the primitive church they were appropriated to a difPerent 
purpose. One of them was called the ves^iarium, and contained 
the priests' robes and the consecrated vessels, and was the 
origin of our vestries ; the other, the evangelium, received the 
< sacred books, charters, &c., and gave rise to charter-houses 
and libraries. 

This ancient arrangement still exists among the Greeks. In 
the church of San Dimitri at Smyrna there are two apsides, 
closed by curtains only, devoted to these purposes. 

The chancel, which was used by the inferior order of eccle- 
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siastics, and contained the pulpits and ambones, is situated in 
front of the apsis, and enclosed by a low partition of marble : 
it is raised one step from the level of the church. The floor is 
decorated with mosaics, composed of a combination of various 
sorts of precious marbles and porphyry. 

The arrangement of this basilica is nearly the same as all 
that followed it, although in later examples sculpture, painting, 
and mosaics were much introduced to decorate the walls above 
the side arches, as well as those of the aisles. 

The women here were placed in the north aisle, the men in 
the south aisle,* and the centre part or nave was reserved 
for processions. 

About the year 328 a. d., Constantine, who had hitherto, 
when at peace, resided at Rome, commenced his new capital in 
the East, which was called after his name, and in May, 330, 
was solemnly dedicated to the Virgin Mary. He adorned it 
with so many stately edifices that it nearly equalled the 
ancient capital itself; he here built a cathedral dedicated to 
Santa Sophia or the Eternal Wisdom, and a church to the 
Apostles.f This cathedral, having been twice destroyed by 
fire, was finally rebuilt about 532 a. d., by Justinian, who had 
invited the celebrated architect Anthemius to Constantinople 
for that purpose. It was completed in six years from the time 
of laying the first stone. 

The emperor, in his admiration of this magnificent edifice, 
is said to have exclaimed, ''I have vanquished thee, O 
Solomon :" and with justice might he glorify himself; for the 
dome of St. Sophia is the largest in the world, and the more 

* This observance is still retained in many chnrches in Greece, by par- 
titions between the colomns with curtains hanging above them, so as to 
intercept all communication between the sexes. 

t Helena, the mother of Constantine, caused several churches to be 
erected in the East ; the most celebrated was that of the Holy Sepulchre, 
at Jerusalem. The Church of the Nativity, at Bethlehem, supposed to 
have been erected on the site where our Saviour was bom, has been like- 
wise attributed to her. ^ I 
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to be admired iii it9 construction from the lovness of die 
(mrrature. 

East. 




St. Sophia. 
This church, after twelve centuries, remains the same, with 
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the exception of iSie mode of worship to which it b demoted. 
It still retains its former name, hut the Mohammedans^ inBteftd 
of the Christians, possess it. • 

This heing the earliest Byzantine hmlding extant, and totally 
dissimilar in arrangement to the Christian churches in the 
empire, a short notice of it is necessary. 

The plan of the interior is that of a Greek cross, the four 
arms of which are of equal length ; the central part is square, 
the sides are ahout ll5 feet in length. At each angle of the 
square a massive pier has heen carried 86 feet in height from 
the pavement, and four semicircular arches stretch across the 
intervals over th^ sides of the square and rest on the piers 
The interior angles hetween the four piers are filled up in a 
concave form. At 145 feet from the groimd is the level of the 
springing of the dome,"^ which is 115 feet in diameter. The 
form is a segment of a circle, and the height is equal to one- 
sixth of its diameter at the hase. On hoth the eastern and 
western side of the square is a semicircular recess, with domes 
that rest against the main arches^, and assist in resisting the 
lateral thrust. On the north and south sides of the square are 
vestihules forming a square on the plan. Above the vestibules 
are galleries appropriated to women during the performance of 
worship. The whole church is surrounded by clobters and 
enclosed by walls. 

The total cost of St. Sophia has been reckoned at the low^t 
computation to have exceeded one million pounds ; as before 
the building was four feet out of the ground, its cost had 
amounted to a sum equivalent to £ 200,000 sterling. 

Besides this cathedral, Justinian is said to have built, at 
Constantinople, twenty-five churches to the hondlir of Christ, 
the Virgin, and t][ie Saints ; Ijie also built a church to St. John 
at Ephesus, and another to the Virgin at Jerusalem: the 
bridges, hospitals, and aqueducts erected by this emperor were 
numerously distributed throughout the empire. 

. * This dome is constructed of pumice-stone and veiy light bricks .from 
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To ^e a connected description of the trchitectare be* 
tween the sixth and eighth centuries would be as difficult as 
tinsatis&ctory ; the irruptions ci the Goths and other nations 
caused a division of the empire. Those who settled in various 
dties in Italj, erected buildings partaking of the Eoman 
character, yet possessing both novelty of arrangement and 
purpose. 

One of the most interesting churches of the Byzantine or 
Bomanesque style is that of St. Vital at Ravenna,'*' built by 
Justinian, when he expelled the Groths from Italy: this 
diuieh is much embellished with mosaics. 




Plan of St. Vital at BaTenna. 



* The Goths, after the conquest of Italy, established the seat of their 
power at Ravenna. Theodoric, one of their kings, and a lover of the 
arts, restored its ancient edifices ; and nnmerous altars were erected for 
the religion he had embraced. 
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The striking similaritj between the plan of iSt. Vital knd 
that of the churches of St. Sophia and Sergios is sufficient tb 
induce the supposition that its founders employed architects 
from Ck)nstantinople. The plan is an octagon, to which sevend 
round towers and a semicircular apsis are added. One great 
peculiarity, which shows a deviation from the Eoman work, is 
seen in the double window, baring a column in the centre, 
from which spring two semicircular arches forming ^e heads 
to both openings, which are encircled by another arch extend- 
ing across the whole width of the window.* 

Whatever may be said against the Goths for the manner in 
which those large hordes overran Italy, and caused a change in 
its policy, yet it would be most unjust to consider them as a 
people who could not appreciate art, simply because some of 
the fine architectural works were destroyed in the excesses 
that succeeded the conquest of Rome. When Rome was in 
possession of Odoacer, chief of a Gothic tribe, in 476, he ex* 
erted his utmost for the preservation of the iqrts. Theodoric, 
his successor in 493, who was educated at Constantinople and 
established his residence chiefly at Ravenna, passed laws to 
prevent the neglect of, or depredations of the citizens of Rome 
upon, the works of art still existing in the capital. Under his 
reign, Rome and Ravenna, as well as many of the Italian 
cities, were adorned by the erection of churches, palaces, por- 
ticoes, aqueducts, and baths. The successors of Theodoric did 
not, however, follow his example ; for in 547, when Rome was 
plundered by Totila, the arts in Italy may be said to have be- 
come completely extinct. From the year 568 up to the con- 
quest of Italy by Charlemaj^e in 774, the country was overrun 
by the Lombards, who brought with them no style of their 
own, but employed the architects they found in Italy. From 
774 to 813, Charlemagne caused to be erected, in different 
parts of his extensive dominions, many grand buildings dedi- 
cated to Christianity. 

* This indicates a great feature in the style which in a few centuriei 
was distribated throughout the northern parts of Europe, ^^^^t^ 
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Among odiers, we may mention the cathedral of Aix^Ia^ 
Chapelle in Germany, which the marbles brought from Ra- 
yenna and Rome serred to decorate. The portico of another 
of his churches exists at Lorsch, near Worms, in Germany* 
In France, all the churches of that period have been subse- 
quently rebuilt, and it is impossible to determine with certainty 
if any parts remain in their original state. 

We now arrive at a period when the dominion of Charle* 
magne extended from Italy to the Baltic. He established 
cities iqi different parts of Grermany and France, and naturally 
carried the architecture of Italy to the northern parts of 
Europe, which in the, general outline conformed to the 
Italian models, although the details might have varied con- 
siderably. 

. In consequence- of the intercourse which still subsisted 
between Italy and Greece after the fall of the Western Empire, 
the natives of Greece are supposed to have been employ^ to 
construct the ecclesiastical edifices of the former. Thus in the 
ninth, tenth, and elevoith centuries the cathedrals of Venice 
and Pisa» as well as that at Ravenna, were built. 

The most important of the Italian churches built in the 
Constantinopolitan or Byzantine style is the cathedral of St. 
Mark at Venice, which is said to have been erected in the 
ninth century by a Greek artist. Its plan is that of a Greek 
cross, and each arm is roofed with a semicircular vault ; these 
t^erminate against four semifdrcular arches on the sides of a 
square, a^ut 42 feet long ; above this is a circle, containing a 
row of windows which light the interior ; and on this is raised 
the central or piincipal dome, which is of a hemispherical 
form. The church is divided longitudinally and transversely 
by rows of columns supporting semicircular arches. Over 
each of the arms of the cross are domes of equal size, but 
rather smaller than that in the centre. The exteriors of these 
domes are covered with lead, and surmounted by crosses. 
Thb building has undergone many alterations since its original 
construction^ and the ornaments are of a much lat^r date than 
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the rest of the edifice. The plans of this church and of St. 
Sophia are very simikr. 

Before we turn to the churches of the northern parts of 
£uT<^/we must notice the buildings of Pisa, in Italy, which 
retain the distinguishing features of the Byzantine and Boma* 
nesque styles : they consist of the cathedra!, built in 1016 by 
Baschetto; the baptistery, in 1152, by Diott Salvi; and the 
campamle or belfiy, which was built in 1 1 74 by two architects, 
a German and an Italian, — ^William of Inspruck, and Bonnani 
ofPisa. 

The cathedral of FSsa, with the baptistery msd belfry belong- 
ing to it, form a group of buildings to which as much interest 
is attached as to any in Italy. The cathedral in plan resem- 
bles the Latin cross, which differs from the Greek in haying^' 
one of its arms longer than the other three : this is one of the 
oldest of the Christian churches of this fbrm, which has been 
flowed in all the cathedrals of the north-western part of 
Europe.* The length is 304 feet, and the width 107 ; the 
thuisverse branch is 234 feet by 55 feet in width. 

The plan is divided longitudinally into five parts ; the nave 
ih 40 feet broad, and 128 feet in height ; this is separated from 
the aisles by twelve Corinthian columns, of oriental granite, on 
€^h side : from the capitals spring semicircular ardies, which 
carry smaller columns, forming the f!ront of an upper gallery, 
appropriated to women. The columns that separate the aisles 
itfe smaller than those of the nave, but are raised on pedestals 
to an equal height. The nave is roofed with timber, but the 
aisles are vaulted and painted. 

The western hqade consists of five stories ; the lower one is 
composed of s^ven arches, supported by Corinthian columns 
and two pilasters ; under ihtee of these arches are the entrance 
doors : the second tier contains nineteen arches ; the third has 
nine arches in the centre of equal height, but on each side they 
diminish in height, following the ^ope of the roof of the aisles i 

* The cathedral at Worms, built in 1016» iv similar krthis respect ^ 
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•above ilus'is anotber raw Qf CQlumns and arches of equal height, 
surmounted by columns and arches diisdni&hing ^th the mdi- 
nation of the roof of the nave. The arches and columns in the 
lowest tier are attached to the wall, and all above are detached 
from it, and have a narrow open gallery in their rear. This 
arrangement of arcades in the fa9ades is a feature peculiar to 
churches of this date in Italy, and was partially copied in 
other parts of Europe. 

. The baptistery, close to the cathedral, is a cylindrical build- 
ing, of marble : it is 1:00 fl^t in diameter within the wallsi 
which are 8 feet 6 inches thick. On the exterior are two or- 
ders of Corinthian columns, supporting semicircular arches ; 
the columns of the upper order are less in height than the 
lower, each intercolumniation below being equal to three above 
it. These smaller arcKc^ are finished by pediments and pin- 
nacles.* From this springs the dome, divided by twelve ribs, 
betw^ which are small dormer windows ; the cupola rises 
above this in similar diviiiions. The total height is 179 feet. 
The dome is double, and built of brick ; the inner one being 
pedimental, resting on granite colunms and piers, and support- 
ing the cupola, which is covered with lead and tiles. 

The campanile or hell-tower, likewise near the cathedral, is 
of a cyUndrical form, 50 feet in diameter, and 180 feet high. 
This consists of eight tiers of columns, supporting semicircular 
arches, forming open galleries : the roof is flat, and the upper 
story contains some bells. A remarkable circumstance in this 
tower is, that the top overhangs the base upwards of 13 feet. 
This peculiarity is observable in several other Italian belfries, 
and has doubtless resulted from defective foundations. In this 
instance we have conclusive evidence that the failure exhibited 
itself before the building was completed ; for on one side the 
columns are higher than on the other, thus showing that the 
builders endeavoured to bring the upper pari of the tower 

, * The pediments and pinnadei are supposed to have been introduced 
fubseaaently to the original construction of the edifice. 
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nearer to a rertical direction, or at least to lessen the iodiiui^ 
tkm of that whicb deviated from its horisontal position* 

Having now given a general description of the pecniiaritiet 
of the chnrches of Italy which appear to have been the work 
of Greek artists, similar in arrangement and mode of execution 
to the Byzantine churches of the East, as w^ as of those that 
are specimens of the Lombardic style, we will now proceed 
with a few observations on the ecclesiastical buildings of Grer* 
many, France, and Normandy, which were the direct sources 
from which the architecture in our own country proceeded. 



CHAPTER V. 



THE ARCHITECTURE OF GERMANY^ FRANCE, AND 
NORMANDY. 

The difficidties attendant on the historical part of our present 
inquiry are such as to hinder our taking a chronological 
survey of the different variations of styles of architecture 
that prevailed in different parts of the Continent up to the 
twelfth century. The poverty and indistinctness of the 
notices of the erection of early buildings, — the difficulty 
of identifying those described vrith those that exist, — the con- 
fusion of works protracted, suspended, and built in imitation 
of others, which was frequently the case, or in accommodation 
to them, — would tend, if they were properly exammed, to 
make this part of our inquiry too lengthy ; and after every 
care, very unsatisfactory conclusions would be arrived at. We 
therefore confine ourselves to notices of such buildings as 
bear upon our purpose, or which may have some peculiarity of 
character. 

The edifices erected for the purposes of religion are nearty 
the only records of architecture that have been spared to us ; 
other buildings were demolished in the course o( events, but 
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the sacredoess of their intent preserved them from the hand of 
i^e destroyer, when idolatry had ceased to exist, and the 
Chri9tian worship was practised throughout Europe. 
' Grermany lays claim to churches of antiquity, superior to 
those of any other country on this side of the Alps : those 
existing of the tenth and deventh centuries are very im* 
portant in the hbtory of art, and testify extraordinary solidity 
a^d magnificence. Such are the churches of Spire, Mentz^ 
and Worms. That of Spire was founded hy Conrad II., in 
1030 ; the east end of that at Worms, still earlier, was com* 
menced in 996, and the huilding.was consecrated in 1016 : the 
oldest part of the cathedral of Mentz is said to he of the date 
of Archbishop Willigris, between 97d^nd 1009. 

One of the most instructive as well as the most ancient of 
these churches is that at Worms, now in a very perfect state 
of preservation. The plan is strongly distinguished by the 
cross : the piers separatmg the nave from the aisles are square, 
with columns at alternate piers, to carry the stone vaulting, 
which embraces two oompartanents of the lateral arches be* 
tween each groin or rib. The east end is square on the face 
externally, but semicircular inside ; thus retaining one of the 
principal features of the Eomanesque basilicas. On each side 
are drcukr turrets containing staircases, a^d corresponding 
with two at the west end, although of somewhat larger dimen* 
sions. The entrances are in the north and south sides, and 
nearer the transepts than the west end. This arrangement is 
quite at variance with all preceding buildings ; as instead of 
the three doorways at the west front, there is an apsis of the 
form of three sides of an octagon, which is used as a chapel. 
At the intersection of the nave and transepts springs an octa-* 
gonal tower, which is scarcely hi^er than the nave roof, and 
covered with a cupola: the turrets are carried to a great 
height, and terminate conically* This church, as well as those 
of the same date, is vaulted with stone throughout, which 
caused the introduction of the shaft on the face of the piers, 
and is one great deviation from the arrangement of the Roman 
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basiliese, wBich were corered vdih. boriiontal eeOhigii ; Crr ehe' 
the wooden roofs were left exposed, whieb rested on the i^aUs, 
without haying any relation Tertically to the vabttructnre. 

The church of St. Castor at C6blentz, part of which was 
huilt in the eleventh century, is Hkewise executed with semi- 
circular arches^ which spring fhmi square jners, Uy eadi &ce 
of which a half-colunm is attached. This may be considered 
as one of the steps leading towards the clustered columns* 
which gradually were introduced in the nares of all churches 
throughout the western part of £tlirq>e. 
' The early Oerman churches, although difTermg considerably 
^om each other in their general plan, still retain pecnliaritks 
that are not to be seen in those of other countries, though- 
erected about the same period, or rather later. The oc- 
tagonal form of the aspides and turrets, and their ^ridi- 
i^aita generidly retaining a primitiye character, make their 
Lombardic origin perceptible. The square piers which: sup*^ 
port the nave arches evince a direct departure from their- 
Italian types; there is likewise a prevalence of rectangular 
faces and square^edged projections. This geeiend amplidtf. 
may be well accounted for, when we consider that the chief 
impressions were received from Romanesque exam^^s, which 
were simplified from necessity ; as there iha great deficiency 
in knowledge of art, ahitough no inferiority in mechanical 
skill. 

In the cathedral of Worms we find the pointed arch, which 
was not introduced generally until a century after the erection 
of that building ; therefore if this was not added subsequently, 
it confutes many of the theories as to the causes and dates of 
its iittroduction. 

The church of Gtehihaiisen, in Snabia, which, was. bu3t in 
the beg^ning of the thirteenth century, is one. of the earhest, 
Gemian churches in which a positive change of style is 
perceptible throughout ; although in many of those of the 
eleventh and twdfth centuries there exist deviations from the> 
unity of the dedgns which, are difficult to be. accounted foi;. 
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- 'The heftds of the windows, instead of being semicircular^ 
afe of the lancet form, with cusps, and differ from the pro- 
portions before adopted by being long and narrow. The 
arches and windows in the nare hare trefoiled heads, and 
the windows of the central tower possess a marked dis- 
tincticm from the earlier arrangements, having the three 
apertures with trefoils inscribed in a semicircular top, and 
separated by muUions. 

The church of St. Catherine at Oppenheim, commenced 
in 1262, resembles in plan that of Worms, being in the form 
of a Latm cross, and having semi-octt^onal chancels at the 
east and west ends. The latter is of a subsequent date, and 
was not consecrated before 1439. Tiiis peculiarity is ob- 
servable in several other churches in Germany : the entrances 
are on the north and south sides. 

The cathedral of Strasburg, which was begun in 1277 , 
and brought to its present state in 1439, holds the first rank 
among the Gothic churches of the Continent, in point of the 
high degree of enrichment which prevails throughout. The 
length of the body of the church is 324 feet, and the height 
of the nave vault is 98 feet. The western fa9ade is divided 
into three parts, vertically, by buttresses richly ornamented 
* with canopies and statues. The three entrances are crowned 
by crockete^ gables, and the diverging sides of the doorways 
are completely filled with niches and statues. 

This cathedral has but one of its spires completed, which is 
at the north-west angle : it is perforated in the richest manner, 
and in height it exceeds any other church in Europe, being 
414 feet from the ground. 

Before we bring our view of the architecture of Germany 
to ft dose, we must not omit to notice the cathedral of 
Cologne, which, if it had been completed, would have been 
the most magnificent and exquisitely ornamented ecclesias- 
tical building ever erected. The plan exhibits a symmetry 
not surpassed by any of the works of the best days of 
Greece or Rome: it consists of the nave and. two aisles on 
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each side, and two western towers; the eastern end is tbti* 
posed of seven engaged chapels. Charlemagne erected a 
diurch .on the present site, which was destroyed hj fire in 
1248^ Conrad, who filled the archiepiscopal throne of the, 
eity at this time,, resolved on the erection of a new church ; 
and on the Hth of August in the. year following the destruc- 
tion of the old edifice, laid the first stone of the new fal»ric 
with every possible solemnity. 

The magnitude of Conrad's intention, or rather of Crerard's 
design, may be arrived at by a consideration of its general* 
dimensions. The whole length is upwards of 500 feet ; the 
width of the aisles, 180 feet; the width across the transepts^ 
290 feet : the roofs are more than 210 feet in height ; and the 
height of the : western towers, when finished, would have 
exceeded 500 feet; they are 100 feet wide at the base. For 
Qarrying ' out this extensive design, collections were made 
throughout Europe ; and nearly the whole wealth of Cologne 
itself was applied to make this the finest building in the 
world. Notwithstanding the large sums of money that were 
raised, and all the industry and activity of a large number of 
workmen, this gigantic structure could only proceed slowly, 
as all the stone was wrought, and had to be conveyed from 
Koenigswainter and Unckel-Bruch, on the Rhine. The founda- . 
tions alone of the southern tower were laid at least 44 feet 
below the surface. 

The' unprofitable wars of the bishops of Cologne tended 
to dissipate their treasures ; and although the works were 
not interrupted, they made but little progress. In the year 
1322, seventy-four years after the first stone was laid, the 
ehoir was consecrated. The zeal of those who contributed was 
much damped by the misappropriation of the funds ; for abput 
1370, Uttle activity seems to have been evinced on the works, 
as the nave and southern tower were only a few feet above the 
ground. In 1437, Thiery de Moers carried up the latter to 
the third story. In the early part of the sixteenth century^ the 
pave was hrpught up to the capitals of the^aisles, the i^o^rthera 
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tower d^ried up to a corresponciing height ; and after the 
windows on the north aisle had been ornamented with painted 
glass, the works stopped altogether. 

That this work of genius and art should hare remained 
three centuries without anything haying been done, except for 
its presenration, must be a matter of deep regret to all who 
feel an interest in architecture i and more particularly so 
as the suspension of its works . was ctused by civil discords, 
which diverted the funds that ought to have been applied to 
it. But there is one other cause to which its non-completionr 
is to be attributed : the style in which it was designed waa 
passing away ; new ideas of art prevailed, owing to the revival 
of the Italian styles ; and the love of variety and change alone 
produced a distaste for that style of art whose beauties could 
not be denied, although the sublimity of its origin and de-: 
velopment was forgotten. Thus centuries have passed, and 
with apathy the civilized world has looked on this neglected 
bnflding with a feeling of its being little more than a monu- 
ment of something that was ta have been, without any effort, 
towards its completion. 

The late King of Prussia, derirous for the continuance of 
this stupendous work, lent his aid in 1824, which, however: 
liberal in amount, was small in comparison with the require- 
ments for its completion. In ten years the expenditure was 
under £ 28,000, or about £ 2720 for each year, of which the 
greater part was comnuned in keeping the building in repair : 
we have therefore but little hope of more than its preservation. 
; Another of the celebrated cathedrals of Germany is that at 
Vim, commenced in 1377* Its length is 416 feet, its width 
166 feet, and its height, including the thickness of the 
vaulting, 141 feet. The height of the tower, if it had been 
completed according to the original design, would have been 
491 feet : it is placed in the centre of the western fa9ade. 

Batisbon cathedral, which was built about 1480, possesses 
great claims: on our admiration. The west front is flanked 
by tw9 towers, and» like the former, left unfinished. 
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* The greatest Turiety of fonns, both in traceries and oraa^ 
inenisy preyails throughout most of th^ birg^r churches of 
Germanj that were built. in the £ftter period of the Gothic 
era ; and it is to be regretted that our Hmited space inll not 
permit ns to describe the peculiarities of this dass of design 
and carving. Their interesting moulcttngs and ornaments are 
of the most florid natinre, and totally dissimilar to anything 
that exists in our own dountry. 

The buildings in JPronce of die ninth and tenth dentuHies 
were, Uke those ofiQermany, in the Byzantine or Romanesque 
styles, and decorated with a profitsion of mosaic and othei^ 
ornamental work. These were undoubtedly copied frcnn the 
basilicsn churches, or else from those erected by Chariemagne 
in Grermany, where he first introduced the arts that he ao« 
quired in Italy. Nothing, however, remains of the chu»che» 
prior to the etev^th century which would assist in our presoit 
inquiry, as no certain date can be assigned to portions of early^ 
buildings that stiill exist, and which possess little mterest, 
except to the critical antiquary. 

The invasions of France by the Normans, in the ninth and. 
tenth centuries, caused the destruction of the greater part of 
the ecclesiastical buildings; and after that period we find a 
very similar style of architecture to have prevailed m both 
countries at nearly the same time, although presenting many^ 
variations, both in the general design and subordinate details. 
: On the termination of the ravages of the Northmen or 
Danes, under Rollo, in the early part of the tenth century^ 
the Duchy of Normandy was ceded to him by the French 
king, whose daughter he married on condition of his embracing 
the Christian religion. Peace being now established between 
them, the French commenced rebuilding their churches^ which 
was zealously followed by their converted neighbours. The 
influence of Christianity, or their settled position in their 
newly-acquired territory, induced a civilization which strongly 
contrasted with their previous piratical habits; and Nor* 
mandy, both- under RoUo and his successor William I., vied- 
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trfth France in the erection of churches. The principles of 
the architecture that prevailed in hoth countries were identical, 
heing modifications of the Lomhardic styles, and were charac- 
terized hy the general use of the semicircular forms in arched 
or windows. ^ 

One of the earliest of the French churches that presents 
any features that require our notice is that of St. Germain 
des Pr^, which was rehuilt by Abbot Morard, in 1014. The 
nare of the church still remains in its primitive state ; the 
capitals of some of the columns possess much of the character 
of the Corinthian order, whilst others are composed of birds 
and griffins. In the churches of Normandy, more particularly 
those of the Holy Trinity and St. Stephen at Caen, the capi-* 
tals of the columns are direct imitations of the Corinthian 
drder, with the exception of the abaci, which are more mas- 
sive: they have the volutes ai the angles, and two rows of 
solid leaves above the astragal.* 

In the begbning of the eleventh century two of the greatest 
ecclesiastical buildings of France were erected, viz. the cathe- 
dral of Chartres, and the abbey of Cluny. Both are cruciform 
in plan : the first is 420 feet in length and 108 in breadth, and 
on the east side of the choir the aisles are double. The abbey 
ehnrch of Cluny, which is perhaps one of the most interesting 
ecclesiastical monuments in France, was erected in 1056. The 
style of these buildings is similar to that which prevailed 
throughout Europe at nearly the same time, and is more fami- 
liar to us under the name of Norman. 

The buildings in Normandy of the eleventh and twelfth 
centuries are undeniably the models firom which those in our 
own country were copied j it will therefore only be necessary 
to give one description of their peculiarities, which will be 
included in our notes of the Anglo-Norman churchea, 

♦ The monastery and church of the Holy Trinity, or Abbaye anx 
Dames, was founded by Queen Matilda, and consecrated in 1066. St. 
Stephen's, or Abbaye aux Hommes, was foanded by William the Con- 
queror in 1066, and dedicated in 1077. . The i^per parts of the towers- 
in the west front were built about 1200. Digitized by CiOOglc 
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Towards the end of the twelfth centuiy an important changt 
took place in the architecture of the western parts of Europe^ 
by the introduction of the pointed arch, which was substituted 
for the semicircular. Although the cause of this deviation has 
engaged the attention of many men whose whole time has been 
devoted to studying the history 4md' practice of architecture, 
yet, hitherto, no definite {conclusion has been arrived at. To 
describe fully the different hypotheses in which various writers 
have indulged, would be a matter of curiosity more than advan* 
tage, as many seem to result from an effort of imagination, 
gather than from a careful inquiry into probabilities.''^ 

It has been supposed that the pointed arch is of Eastern 
^traction, and that it was introduced by the first crusaders on 
their return into the West.f This opinion is founded on the 
fact that arches of a pointed form exist in various parts of the 

* Mr. Lascelles traces the origin of the pointed ardi to the curves oi 
Noah's ark ; hut from what he takes his authority that it was curved at 
all is somewhat puzzling. Murphy, the author of a work on the Batalha, 
is equally mystical in bestowing the parentage of it on the aspiring lines 
of the pyramids of Egypt. That it was derived from the forms of groves 
of trees and their branches, as another party asserts, becomes a probability 
in eomrparison. 

t " Sir Christopher Wren was of opinion that what we now vulgarly 
call Gothic ought properly and truly to be named the Saracenic architec- 
ture refined by the Christians ; which first of all began in the East, after 
the fall of the Greek empire." (Britten's * Chronological History.') In 
refatation of this opinion. Dr. Milner asserts that the crusaders did not 
bring with them into England or Europe a single feature of that style, 
** since the churches built subsequent to that period do not, in their original 
works, exhibit one of the features ; as, for example, the ancient parts 
of Exeter and Rochester cathedrals, and the abbey church of Reading. 
Gundulph, a monk of Bee abbey, afterwards Bishop of Rochester, was 
the most celebrated practical architect of the age in which he lived. He 
made a jotirney of devotion to the Holy Land, a little before the first 
crusade, and of course had an opportunity of surveying its buildings ; yet 
in the various structures erected by him after his return, we find no traits 
of the style under consideration." — Milner'a ' Treatise on Ecclesiastical 
Architecture,' and 'Vita Gundulphi.' 
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&uit» 8idA some of these in bnildiiigs of great antiquitj, such 
as the tomb or chapel of the Virgin at Jerusalem^ the renudna 
of a ohurdii at Acre, the tomb of Abdallah, and the hall of 
Joseph at Cairo. In the fa9ade of the first is a Gothic pcnnted 
arch, springing from columns, and there, are also two others 
on the .staircase in the interior. This edifice is supposed to 
have been erected in the time of Constantine, but it is very 
probable that the arches were ccmstructed at a later period 
than the body of the building. The antiquity of the church of 
Acre ascends only to the. time of the existence of the Saracenic 
empire, and it was undoubtedly built by the Christians, whilst 
in possession of that part of Syria ; consequently the pointed 
arch found in this erection is as likely to bare been copied from 
similar works executed in Europe before that time, as from any 
bi^lding constructed by the Arabians. 

It is to be remarked that the form of the pointed arch em-- 
ployed in the Saracenic works differs from that adopted in the 
west of Europe, in being yery slightly pointed, and the aper* 
ture being narrower at the foot than a little above it. If, 
therefore, we suppose that the pointed arch originated in the 
East, it appears surprising that those who introduced it into 
France and England should have so &r altered its form as to 
make it spring from the capitals of the columns which support 
it, and that' not one exan^ple should exist in this part of 
Europe similar to those which are found in the. Moorish 
buildings. By thb theory it is inferred that its introduction 
into the West was solely a matter of taste, and not of neces* 
sity ; but we have numerous instances^ both in England and 
France, which prove that the pointed style was not introduced 
at once with all its distinctive feature^ but that pointed arebea 
were intermixed with those of semicircular form in the same 
building, from constructive causes. This is the case in the 
church. of St. Germain des Pr^, described by Mr. Whittington 
(who advocates the Saracenic origin) : " The columns support 
a series of round arches, except in the semicircular arcade at 
the eastern end, where they are pointed* in consequence of the 
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ftrrang^jnent of the piUan^ which are j^aced in the bdw» ntim^ 
to each other than where the colonnade proceeds in a straight 
direction ; and the arches rising from them^ when brought to 
an equal height with those of a round shape> hecome necessan 
rily pointed/' This is among the number. of instances where 
the pointed arch was used from accident or necessity. The 
i^me arrangement occurs in the crypt of St. Denis^ and also in 
the chapel and crypt of the Holy Trinity at Canterbury, 
there is one objection to the opinion that the pointed arch 
Originated from this circumstance^ viz. that those which are sd 
employed appear to have been erected subsequently to its 
mtroduction in some other manner; and that this method waa 
not generally adopted is certain^ for in the Tower of London, 
as well as in some foreign buildings^ where there are wide and 
narrow arches intermixed^ the latter are not p<nnted» although 
they are of equal height with the others. 

The hypothesis of Dr. Milner, if not altogether satisfactory, 
is entitled to our best consideration^ provided the principle is 
to be • entertained that the form was originally a matter of 
taste5 uninfluenced by necesfsity; It is attributed by him to 
the intersection of semicircular ardies, which were frequently 
introduced on the surface of the 
walls in the Norman styles, but 
placed there solely for ornament, 
as in St. Botolph's, Colchester, 
built m 1120; St. John's, Devizes, 
in 1160, and in numerous other 
churches. The former is built of 
brick, and the latter has a flat st. Botoiph% coichctcr. 
siz-zag on the face* At/^astle Acre priory, Bristol cathedral, 
Croyland abbey, and St. Joseph's chapel at Glastonbury, the 
transition of style is evid^it^ as the mouldings do not alto- 
gether cross each other, but are stopped on the inside at the 
apex ; and if the upper part of the semicircle were taken away, 
the pointed arch would be complete. At St. James's church, 
Bristol, is one of the. most QonvinciQg proofs of the corrects 
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CMtle Aere Priorf. Bristol Cathedral. 

ness of Dr. Milner's 
theory, for within the 
kiterladng mouldings 
there is a lancet win- 
dow, the arch of which 
Ls stnick from the 
same centres, and fol- 
lows the inside lines: 
pointed arches are at. Jame.'. church. BrUtoi. 

likewise found interlaced wilih those of semicircnlar fohn^ 
as seen at St. James's, Bristol. 

In the instances above referred 
to, these intersecting semicircular 
mouldings are not detached from 
the wall, and therefore must be 
looked upon rather as an orna- 
mental than a constructive feature ; 
but at Christ Church, Oxford, 
erected about 1180, there is an 
instance of an interlacing arcade, 
supported by columns entirely dis- 
engaged from the wall, and from ^- — '^ ^^-^ u^a- 

its construction, as well as its Chriit church, Oxford. 

form, may be coi^sidered as a transition between the semi- 
ocular and the pointed styles. 

So numerous are instances of th^ use of. the^pointed ir 
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dose oonnectioii mth 
the semicircular form, 
that it is difficult to 
reconcile the mind to 
any other opinion, 
than that the one 
proceeded from the 

other, although hy Chnst church, Oxford. 

those progressive steps which mark all advancements in 
the arts of design or construction.* It is more observahle 
in the buildings of our own country than in those of any 
iMher, imd more particularly so from the time of the 
Conquest in 1066 to the year 1200, during which period we 
trace a gradual improvement in the style first introduced by 
the Normans, until, in the course of attaining the fiill capa* 
bihties of its enrichment, new combinations of forms and 
details arose that were naturally suggestive of what we con- 
sider to be a new style of architecture, although it cannot con- 
sistently be regarded otherwise than as a continuous cinrent of 
design, prc^ressing towards that perfection which it afterwards 
achieved. 

We may reasonably conclude that this is the history of 
the pointed arch, or rather the pointed window, which pre- 
ceded it, and that it was not an abstract invention of any 
class of men or people, but simply the result of attempting 
a more elegant or novel application of the former style. 
But afterwards, when this new principle was more fully 
carried out, the traces of its direct origin were lost, and 
the pointed style became quite distinct from the circular, 
except when the whole cl^un of its progression was con- 
sidered. 

* In the west front of Croyland abbey there are four tiers of engaged 
arcades. The lowest is semicircular, with zig-zag ornaments : that above 
it has pointed arches on Norman columns, with a pointed window be- 
tween ; the next above has interlacing mouldings, and the uppermost has 
semicircular arches on s larger scale. The date is about 1177. 
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The advantages of the pointed form over the semicircular 
were at once apparent, and every endeavour was made by the 
introduction of mouldings and columns to give all possible 
l%htness and enrichment to a mode of building; of itself 
massive and grand, but the capabilities of which to produce 
new effects had now become exhausted. The pointed form 
suggested a greater loftiness and elegance in composition, and 
to a certain extent the principles of arrangement became 
different : these again, in their turn, gradually gave place to 
others, apparently as much at variance with them as they were 
from the parent source. 

With every veneration for the opinion of Sir Christopher 
Wren, we are at a loss to find anything that is at all satis* 
factory to prove that either the Saracens of the East or the 
Moors in Spain were the originators of the pointed style, much 
less of the arch, which is quite dissimilar, as the Moorish 
arches which we find in Spain are of the horsenshoe shape ; 
the columns generally single, and not connected in groups; 
the windows small; the roofs flat, and the general forms 
horizontal; whereas in the early pointed buildings the roofs 
and gables are particularly lofty, the pillars high, and com- 
posed of beads and columns, and the general character ver« 
tical. 

Having now given a general account of the opmions on thi$ 
subject which are most entitled to our consideration, or at all 
necessary in our inquiry, we must refer the curious reader to 
the fifth volume of Britton's * Ancient Architecture * for a full 
description of the theories of the different writers. 
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CHAPTER VI. 

SYRIAN, PERSIAN, AND PERSEPOLITAN ARCHITECTURE* 

The ancient edifices of Syria were undoubtedly of a character 
very similar to those of the Egyptians, if we may judge from 
the intercourse that existed between these nations. The prin« 
cipal cities of the Canaanites, or Phcenicians, who settled on the 
coast of Palestine, were Tpre and Sidon ; the latter originally 
the capital, and Tyre, although at first only a colony, became 
afterwards greater than the parent city itself. Judging from 
the wealth of a people "whose merchants were princes, and 
whose traffickers were the honourable of the earth," there can 
be little doubt but that their buildings corresponded with their 
resources : it is therefore to be deplored that the entire 
destruction of the ancient works of their cities leaves us no 
monument of Phoenician architecture. 

When Solomon ascended the throne of Israel, and was desi* 
rous of fulfilling the wish that his father had entertained of 
building a temple for the reception of the Ark of the Covenant, 
he was obliged to send to Tyre for an architect, as well as for 
workmen. The description of this temple is to be found in the 
sixth chapter of the first book of Kings. Its plan was a paral-* 
lelogram of about 109|^ feet by 36 feet ;* in front was a pronaos 
or portico extending along the whole width of the temple, the 
depth of which was half its extent. The cell or main body of 
the temple was 54f feet deep, and the sanctuary beyond 36^ 
feet. The height of the sanctuary was 36| feet, the middle 
part or cell 54 J, and the portico 36 J. The body of the temple 
was surrounded by three tiers of chambers, to which there was 
an ascent by stairs, and the central space was a court open to 
the sky. Bells were suspended about the temple, and were 
probably intended, by the sound they produced on being agi- 
tated by the wind, to keep off the birds from the consecrated 

* Taking a cobit at 1*824 feet 
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^edifice.* The ends of the beams ci the upper floors rested on 
Atone corbels, and were not inserted into the walls, which wer^ 
lined with cedar, on which were figures of cherubim ai\d sculp- 
tured palm-trees, covered with ^ding: within the sanctuarj 
were two figures of cherubim made of wood and covered with 
gold; these were 10 cubits higb> and their expanded wings 
extended across the width of the temple. 

In front of the portico were two pillars of brass, each 18 
cubits high, and neaiiy 4 cubits in diameter «. The chapiters 
or capitals, also of brass, were 5 cubits high; one was oma* 
mented with liUes on a net-work ground, the other with pome* 
granates. 

~ The * house of the forest of Lebanon ' seems in style to have 
been similar to the temple, but more extensive, being 100 
cubits long by 50 cubits in breadth. From the proportion of 
the columns they must have borne considerable resemblance to 
the Egyptian or early Greek examples, as the height was only 
equal to five diameters ; indeed, from the description given, as 
well as the fact of Phoenician workmen being employed, there 
is every reason to suppose that the temple was very similar tq 
those of Egypt. 

Persia was the seat ,of one of the most powerful empires of 
Asia from a veiy early period ui^til the invasion of the country 
by Alexander the Great, 330 b. c, during which time the ar^ 
of building must have been practised to a great extent ; but in 
consequence of the invasions to which the empire wa^ sub-' 
jected, and the frequaat. internal commotions, which were 
doubtless accompanied with their usual devastations, nearly 
all the monuments of this celebrated aQd civilized nation have 
passed away, and, with the exception of the ruins that exist in 
one place, not a vestige of any ancient building remains. 
These ruins, situated in tb^ great and fertile plain of Merdasht 
or Istaker, in the province of Farsistan, are all that is left to 

* The like means are known to have been adopted on the roofs of the 
Grecian temples. 
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mark the spot where the dty of Persepolis once stood. This 
city, the ancient capital of the Persian kings, is supposed to 
have heen built or embellished by Cambyses, or his successors, 
Darius and Xerxes, in the sixth century b. c. ; but its pros^ 
perity must have been* of short duration, for, with the other 
cities of the empire, it declined after the death of Alexander 
and the division of the territories he had conquered. 

The ruins are supposed by Le Brun to be those of the 
palace of Darius that was destroyed by Alexander in one of 
his revels : the inequality ci the ground, together with the 
appearance of distinct apartments for men and women, seem to 
farour the opinion that they formed part of a palace rathe? 
than a temple. The edifice has been founded on a marble 
rock, and extends 400 yards from north to south, and 200 
yards from east to west. 

The western platform is elevated 22 feet above the plain in 
front, and is ascended by flights of steps, which meet at the 
top. The two great masses of masonry, resembling those in 
front ci the tefnples of Egypt,* diminish upwards, and are 
crowned by a hollow member. Their length is 22 feet, and 
their thickness 13 feet, but they vary from each other in 
height, that of the one being 39 feet, while the other mea* 
sures only 29 : on the sides are sculptured winged horses or 
bulls with human heads, f wearing Persian dresses: in these 
are doorways, which, no doubt, led to the front courts of the 
palace, the magnificence of which is attested by the number of 
broken columns which lie scattered about. 

Beyond these ruins is another assemblage upon more ele^ 

< vated ground, apparently forming the principal part of the 

palace. This terrace is supported by walls on whidi are 

* Le Bnm, who visited these ruins in 1704, conceives, from their 
similarity to the works of Egypt, that they must have been derived from 
the same source, and that they are not many removes from one common 
parent. 

t The sculpture of these very much. resembles the figures lately dis- 
covered by Mr. Layard at Nimroud, and are probably of the same date. 
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numerous sculptures, representing processions and sacrifices 
of horses and oxen : the figures wear the head-dress and rohes 
worn hy the Persians and Medes. The columns are of grey 
marhle, from 70 to 72 feet in height, and 5f feet in diameter ; 
each column has a hase 4^ feet high, with sculptured mould- 
ings ; some of the columns are decorated with zig-zag orna- 
ments, others have small scrolls at the top, and some of them 
are fluted, with fillets between the flutes.* These ruins 
possess great interest, from the number of groups of these 
large columns, which show the arrangement of the palace, the 
extensive staircases, many of which are 5 1 feet in width, and 
the remains of portals, windows^ and sculpture, which are 
everywhere scattered around. 

About two leagues from Persepolis are some excavations 
supposed to be the tombs of the early kings of Persia. The 
sculpture on the lower tombs show them to be the work of the 
Parthians. 

No person can look at the style of compositicm and details 
of Persepolis without feeUng the conviction that some intimate 
connection must have existed between the architects of Persia 
and those of Egypt, the principles of both being identical ; 
indeed, according to Mr. J. Gwilt's opinion,f " there appears 
to be suflicient evidence to convince us that the arts travelled 
in every direction from some Asiatic point, and that the 
Egyptian style had its origin in Asia," though conjecture has 
assigned the erection of this stupendous palace to Egyptian 
captives at a comparatively late period, after the conquest 
of Egypt by Cambyses.J On one of the portals are arrow- 
headed characters, similar to those of Ancient Babylon. 

A great resemblance exists between the present architecture. 

* Niebuhr and Sir R. K. Porter infomi us that these buildings were of 
marble. No cement seems to have been used, but the blocks were con- 
nected by cramps. The joints are so well wrought as to be scarcely 
perceptible. 

t Mr. J. Gwilt's * Encyclopaedia of Architecture,' page 22. 

t B. c. 525. 
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of Persia and other Mohammedan comitries, aBd it therefore 
requires no description of its peculiarities. 



CHAPTER VII. 

THE ANCIENT ARCHITECTURE OF INDIA, 

Op all the remains of ancient buildings that have attracted the 
curiosity or attention of the traveller devoted to antiquarian 
research, none have been investigated with less satisfaction, as 
regards their history or chronology, than those of India. No 
attempt at classification has beejx made until lately, doubtless 
in consequence of its difficulties ; for it was quite impossible to 
form any conclusive opinion, without a careful examination of 
a considerable portion of the excavated and constructed monu^ 
ments scattered over an immense country, and which in some 
places are difficult of access. All the information that we have 
hitherto obtained on this subject has been from picturesque 
views, or else from descriptions of particular caves or buildings 
hastily or imperfectly examined, and which throw little light 
on their origin. 

This task, which required a thorough knowledge of archi- 
tecture, and a careful study of the forms of reKgion, as well as 
of the earlier history of India, has been accomplished by Mr. 
James Fergusson, who visited the principal caves and temples 
in different parts of India, and with great industry and en- 
thusiasm has collected a mass of information ; for the publica- 
tion of which, all must be gratefhl who are engaged or 
interested in the history of art.* 

♦ Feirga88on'» * Rock-cut Temples of India,' 1845; and ' inustrations, 
with Descriptions, of the Ancient Architecture of Hindostan/ 1848. The 
fbUowing descriptions of the ancient bu3(Sngs of India, and the con- 
clusions as to their dates, are chiefly abridged from those contained in the. 
above works, to which the reader is referred for a more careful study of 
these interesting monuments. 
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An hnpressioQ has generally pi^ailed, that the cave temples 
of India are of a date anterior to any existing remains of 
antiquity, with the exception of these of Mexico^ which still 
remain unexplained ; and that the arts of Persia and Egypt 
proceeded from India : whereas it has been clearly ascertained 
that Egypt had ceased to be a nation before the earliest of the 
cave temples were excavated; and if we except the copies of the 
eaiikr structures by the Ptolemies and Caesars, there is No- 
thing on the banks of the Nile whidi does not belong to « 
different and far more ancient epoch than anything in India. 

The inference that the Persians derived their forms of archi* 
tectnre and ornaments from those of the temples of India, has 
been founded on the similarity of the capitals and cdumns of 
Persepolis to some of the Hindoo temples, which it has been 
supposed were built in an older style than that which prevailed 
at the time of their erecticm. Of this, however, there is no 
positive evidence ; and, £f the similarity is admitted^ the more 
reasonabie cause of it may be, that the Persians during their 
migrations or traffic with India imparted, to a certain extent, 
some of the ornamental features of their buildings ; and this is 
confirmed by the date of the building of Persepolis, which took 
place more than ten centuries before the oldest structural 
temple at present existing in India. 

The ancient monuments of India are of two kinds, the 
excavated and the structural ; the one being cut out of the 
rocks, while the others are erected of different materials in the 
usual way. The former are the most ancient, and were made 
by the Buddhists, a sect whose earliest existence cannot be 
dated prior to the sixth century before the Christian era.* 

* Brahminism was a religion which existed antecedently to Buddhism, 
and was much purer in its forms than the faith which is at present fbl- 
lowedy bearing the same name, or that of Hindooism. It seems to have 
been Monotheism, with a mixture of elemental worship, and had resem- 
bkmce to the fic^ worship of the ancient Persians ; but image worship, or 
idolatry in any shape, was quite unknow. It is extremely doubtful 
whether they ever built temples, or made them a part of their system : it 
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The founder Buddha is ascertamed from the best autho- 
rities to have died in the year 543 b. c, though the trans- 
Himalayan chronologers concur in placing him about 500 
years earUer.* Mr. Fergusson considers that there is no cave 
anterior to the middle of the third century b. c. 

The caves consist of three classes : the first of these are the 
Vihara or monastery caves, the earUest of which are natural 
caverns sHghtly improved by art, appropriated to religious pur- 
poses : those which followed had a verandah opening into the 
cells for the abodes of the priests,f but without sanctuaries or . 
images of any kind. The simplest form of these consists of 
merely one square cell with a porch, sometimes nearly 30 feet 
in length ; in others the arrangement is extended by the veran- 
dah opening into a square hall, on three sides of which the 
cells are placed. Another subdivision of the Yihara caves 
consists in the enlargement of the hall, and the consequent 
necessity of the use of pillars.^ In these, besides the cells, 
there was always a deep recess facing the entrance, in which 
the statue of Buddha, with his attendants, was usually placed ; 



however is certain that no trace of any of their buildings now exists in 
India, nor is any description of them found in the works of native or 
foreign writers. 

* Sakya Sinha, or Buddha (the sage), devoted himself to a life of ascetic 
contemplation and teaching, and died at the age of 80. His doctrines 
were reduced to writing; and 110 years after, a convocation was held at 
Nisali to settle disputed matters, but not until 300 years after his death 
was the faith firmly established in India: it was afterwards propagated 
nearly throughout the whole of India, China, Ceylon, and Japan. Though 
in its native country it has now ceased to exist, the number of its followers 
exceeds that of any other known religion, being computed at 315 millions. 

t The Buddhist priesthood was taken from all classes, and congregated, 
under vows of celibacy, in monasteries. I>^unneries were established for 
female devotees, in a manner resembling the ascetic Monachism that 
existed in Egypt and Syria in the earlier centuries of Christianity. 

X The earliest caves were merely cells for the dwelling of an ascetic, 
which afterwards expanded into monasteries, and contained cells for a 
number to reside in. 
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thus making the cave not only an abode for the priests, but a 
place* of worship. To this division by far the greater number 
of Buddhist excavations belong : those at Ajunta ar^ the finest, 
though good specimens exist at Ellora and Salsette. 

The second class consists of Buddhist Chaitya caves : these 
must be considered as the temples or churches, and one or 
more of them is attached to every set of caves in the west of 
India: the plan and arrangement of them are exactly the 
same, though the details and sculpture vary with the age in 
which they were erected. These, unlike the Viharas, seem to 
have taken the same form at once, as is seen in that of 
Karli, which is the most perfect, and believed to be the oldest 
in India. It has been supposed from this circumstance that 
they were copies of the interiors of structural buildings, 
though no traces of such buildings exist in India, Ceylon, or 
beyond the Ganges. In all these caves there is an external 
porch, or music-gallery, and an internal gallery over the 
entrance ; the centre part of the temple is surrounded by cir- 
cular or octagonal pillars that divide it from the aisles, and 
are carried round the semicircular part at the farthest end, 
and which may be considered as an apsis : the whole bears a 
strong resemblance to the arrangement of the early Norman 
churches. The nave or centre part is twice its width, and is 
roofed by a waggon vault ; the roof of the aisles is generally 
flat. In the centre of the semicircular part stands the 
Daghopa, in part of which there is always a sculptured niche 
containing a figure of Buddha and his attendants.'*' The third 
class consists of Brahminical caves, many of which have a 
great resemblance to the Vihara, though the arrangement of 
the pillars and the position of the sanctuary are in no instance 
the same. The walls are nearly always covered with sculp- 
ture, while the Viharas are generally decorated with painting 
and inscriptions. The finest specimens are at Elephanta and 
Ellora ; others are to be found in the island of Salsette, near 

* The Daghopa consists of a plain circular drum, surmounted by a 
hemispherical dome, and containing some sacred relic ^^ ^^ GooqIc 
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BorhbtLj.* The etcavatod temple at Elepbanta is 130 feet 
long by 110 feet wide, and 14^ in height. The ceiling is 
flat, and supported hy four rows of columns connected by a 
fascia, or simple architrare: the columns are 9 feet high, 
standing on pedestals : they are reeded or ribbed, and have 
projecting capitals of a. semicircular form in profile, from which 
spring the brackets of the ceiling. Against the walls are 
sculptured cdossal human figures in high relief, which differ 
from each other by a vwiety of symbols, representing the 
attributes of the deities whom they worshipped. At the 
farthest end there is a square recess, supposed to be the sanc- 
tuary ; on either side of the doors by which it is entered there 
are large figures. Our space will not admit of more than a 
general description of these very interesting monuments, which 
are numerously scattered about; in some places they are in 
large numbers ; those at ELannari are nearly 100, and^ consist 
of three stories cut out of the face of the rock : the excavated 
e^Tes at Ajunta are at an altitude of 150 feet above the ravine 
in which they are situated.f It has been observed that the 
form of the arch was unknown, in a structural point, to the 
Buddhists, yet they nearly always adopted that form in their 
Chaitya temples, while, in the Brahminical caves no such form 
e^ts, as the ceilings are invariably fiat. 

Besides these cave temples and Viharas, there is another dis- 
tinct and curious class of excavations cut out of the rock, and 
which seem to be imitations of structural Brahminical temples ; 
they are of one block of stone, though executed in a manner 

* The cave temple at Elephanta is supposed to have been excavated ih. 
the tenth century of our era. 

t In many of the caves there are remains of painting and inscriptions; 
but they cannot be depended on to regulate their dates, as the characteis 
were often in an older style than that which prevailed at the time they 
were executed. In none of the caves excavated before the Christian era 
is there any image or symbol of worship found; but gradually, during the 
ten and eleven centuries that their religion extended, we find images of all 
kinds ; first Buddha ; afterwards of Bodisatwas, or inferior Buddhas ; then 
saints of all kinds, male and female. r^^^^]^ 
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to oonrey tke impt«8sioa that tiaej loe efrected of jointed nia^ 
donrj. These tem^eis, to mkdth so much oare has beengivmi 
in th^r ex<»ivatk>n, have the ^apfiearaiiee of ^tanctuig ia pits, as 
all ihe surroimdiAg pans hovte heea cut away> and the present 
level of the ground is, of odune, liigher than the temples. The 
most remarkable of tM s ctos is the Kylas at E&ora, which is 
one of the most modem speeimetts of excaTation in India, and 
can scarcely be considered earlier than t^e tenth century, a.d. 
The whole extent of this excavation is 401 feet long by 247 
feet wide, and is at the noith-east angle 1 04 feet deep ; round 
the sides of this area is a cloister supported on square pillars, 
which are covered with subjects feom the Indian mythology. 
The centre part is occupied with the entrance pavilion, the 
chapel of Nandi, and the grand temple and sanctuary, round 
which are balconies supposed to have been used by the musi- 
cians on solemn occasions. The approadi to it is by a bridge, 
Aom which you descend to the chi^l by nine steps ; and, 
passing on over another bridge, you arrive at staircases on 
each side, which lead to the inner court, the temple, and 
cloisters. On each side of the bridge are gigantic representa- 
tions of elephants, and beyond are two richly-carved pillars or 
obelisks. It is with regret that we are compelled to curtail 
6ur description of this wonderful monument, which appears 
to impress all who see it with feelings of something more 
than admiration : this is not caused by its height, its forms, 
the regularity of its lines, or the proftise number of ornaments 
jMid enrichments with which it Is covered, but by its great 
peculiarity of situation, and which conveys an impression of 
its originating from superhuman efforts. The suddenness with 
which it opens to the view may account for the feeling ; being 
so much below the level of the ground, it is not visible until 
within a few yards of it.* 
To trace chronologically the history of the constructive 

* For ftirther description, see 6th toI. * Asiatic Researches/ by Sir 

G. Malet ; * Tracts of the Literary Society of Bombay ; ' Capt. Sykes's 

• Memoir :' and * The Wonders of Elldi^' by J. B. Seely, 1825. t 
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boildings of Hindostan is a matter of greater difficulty thas 
that of the caves that preceded them, in which there is a vinhle 
progression from their originals, the natural caverns. There 
» no characteristic which can be produced with certainty of all 
the styles of architecture of Hindostan, except the melimcholj 
one, that their history is written in decay ; for wherever we 
meet with two buildings, or two specimens of art of any sort, 
in the whole country between Cape Comorin and the Hima- 
layas, if the one is more perfect or of a higher class than the 
other, we may at once feel certain that it ist also the more 
ancient of the two ; and it only requires sufficient familiarity 
with the rate of downward progress to be enabled to use it as 
a graduated scale, by which to measure the time that must 
have elapsed before the more perfect coiild have sunk into the 
more debased specimen. 

The absence of the arch in all constructions of every age is 
general throughout India, as the principle was quite unknown.^ 
This is observable in a pointed arch at Kutub, near Delhi (built 
A. D. 1210 to 1235), of 22 feet in diameter by 60 feet in height, 
constructed in horizontal courses, which it would not have been, 
had more scientific principles been known. This inconvenience 
must have been great to a people who in their ornamental 
buildings employed stone roofs ; they were therefore compelled 
to resort to the bracket principle, to supply its pllace. 

The upper parts of the buildings were supported on square 
piers or pillars, and from all sides of their capitals brackets 
projected equal to their width, and leaving generally a spa<^ 
equal to three diameters between their greatest projection, thus 
leaving only one-half of the whole length of the architrave un- 
supported ; but when a greater space was required, a succes- 
sion of projecting brackets placed above each other was 
adopted, sometimes meeting in the centre, thus having the 
effect of a horizontal arch. The effect of this is undoubtedly 
pleasing, as the projecting brackets on all the sides of the 
square capital produce in perspective a variety of lines, and 
great play of light and shade. 
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One of the oldest structural monuments or temples is that 
of Bohaneswar, which is 60 feet square at the base and 180 fset 
in height, built about the middle of the seventh century,* and 
in a style of art for which it is extremely difficult to find 
explanatory terms, the details being so far removed from all 
the ordinary forms of architecture. There can be little doubt 
but that great and progressive changes must have occurred 
before building could have arrived at the forms that are here 
developed, but at vrhaX period or from what sources their 
impressions were derived is at present a mystery .f 

In plan, the Indian temples or pagodas are square : the only 
light that is admitted is by the door : the gloom of their caverns 
was followed, and solemn darkness seems to have been consi- 
dered as necessary to the sacredness of the building. Temples 
were frequently placed in groups: those at Barelli are the 
most perfect of their age, and are covered with the most elabo- 
rate detail ; in size they give place to those of Cuttack : the 
date given by Colonel Todd is somewhere between the eighth 
and tenth centuries of our era. 

One of the largest of the Hindoo temples is that at Chillam- 
baram, on the Coromandel coast, which from its dimensions 
and antiquity is held in high veneration. This cluster of 
pagodas is enclosed in a rectangular space of 1332 feet in 
length by 936 in width, by walls 30 feet in height. This 
area contains a variety of temples, much decorated with sculp- 
ture of figures and ornaments, more curious than beautiful : 
these are connected by extersive colonnades and porticoes. 

* About the same date as the pillars in the Mokemdra Pass. Pillars 
and obelisks occur frequently in -India : they were set up for the purpose 
of receiving inscriptions or records of native offerings and gifts to temples : 
six of them set up by Asoka about 240 years b. c. are still known to exist. 

t The Mohammedan invasions took place in the eleventh and thirteenth 
centuries ; therefore the art of decoration cannot have been influenced by 
these events: besides, some very elaborate temples exist in the most 
southern parts of India, far removed firom the scene of conquest, and 
therefore not likely to have been erected in any foreign sty]& 
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Pyramids stand over the entrances of the outer enclosures* 
and consist of several floors. Other pagodas of very large 
dimensions exist at Tanjore, on the island of Seringham, near 
Tricbinopoly, and at Madurah ; but our limits will not permit 
us to extend this section for any observations on them: 

Among the interesting works of the Hindoos are the Bunds 
or dtos, which are made for the purpose of intercepting the 
eourse of small rivers, so as to form an artificial lake for the 
purpose of irrigation : on these dams, which are constructed of 
stone, palaces and temples are generally placed, and between 
them are very broad flights of steps leading down to the 
water, which are ornamented frequently with figures of ele- 
phants, and were used as fountains. That at Raj-Sing, at 
Oddypore, is 376 paces in length, and was built in 1653. 

In concluding thk interesting subject, we have to remark, 
that nothing can be more erroneous than to compare the archi- 
tecture of India mih that of Egypt, or even with classic styles, 
to which there is not the slightest resemblance or ornamental 
afiinity. The essential principles of their composition and 
sculpture are totally different: in that of Egypt the chief 
character is the uninterrupted solidity of the masses, to whi(^ 
the enrichment is subservient ; whereas in that of India the 
principal form is lost in the perplexity of the ornaments, which 
so completely preponderate as to destroy the scale, and project 
without any consideration to the general effect. In tibe former, 
even the smallest edifices are grand ; whereas in the latter the 
imm^aning subdivision of its parts gives an air of litt^iess to 
those of the largest dimensions : there can scarcely be a greater 
contrast than the extreme solidity of the one with the tottd 
absence of its appearance in the other. 

The Indian styles, whatever their defects may he, have at 
least the merit of being original ; for there can be little doubt 
but that they were invented in the country where we find 
them. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 

CHtN£SB AACHITECTXJRB. 

The arcl»teeture of China, unlike th&t of other nations, has 
retained its particular character daring all times without anj, 
mutation, and nninflnenced hj that of other countries. Their 
natire historians ascribe the origin of building to their Em- 
peror Feu-Hi, who first taught his subjects that art about 
368 B.C. : however, there does not exist any building of that 
date, probably from their being generally constructed of wood. 
Besides, in the year 246 a.d. the Emperor Tsin-Chi-Hoang-Ti 
demolished all the existing buildiiigs of importance, so as to 
l^mote aU records of the grandeur and power of his predeoet^ 
sors: beyond a few temples and tombs in the mountains, 
which are supposed to be of a prior date, nothing remdns of a 
higher antiquity. 

The type of all Chinese buildings, whether they are used 
for the purposes of religion or as residences, is undoubtedly a 
tent ; and the convex form of their roofe shows that they are a 
eopy of those made of more pliant materials, sustained' at 
di£Perm]t points from brackets at the top of vertical supports. 
The material generally employed is wood ; that most in use is 
the nan-^non^ which is said to last more than a thousand 
years : M»n^ marble, bricks, bamboo, and porcdain tiles, are 
also used. 

In all other countries, however strong their prejudices may 
have been in favour (^ dieir peculiar or natural style of archi- 
tecture, yet still we find proofs of a continuous current of 
invention and visible steps of improvement, both in the con- 
structive and decorative portions of their buildings. In other 
parts of Asia, where bigotry to religion existed, and its natural 
attendant, the greatest veneration for the edifices devoted to its 
lites, still in all th&i caves and temples we find progressive 
changes towards a more elaborate or impressive class of monu- 
ments. In China, on the contrary, a totally difiPerent feehBg 
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prevails, and improvement seems to have been considered an 
innovation and direct breach of the laws, which are looked 
upon as something more than human ordinances, from their 
supposed perfection and antiquity. 

One great hindrance to any advance in architecture is caused 
by the construction of their private houses and public buildings 
being subject to the restrictions of public functionaries (who 
may be properly designated district surveyors), backed by most 
arbitrary laws : under their supervision every one is obliged 
to build according to his rank, and for every house a certain 
size as well as details are fixed. These officers seem to govern 
the arts in China, and the laws regulate the magnitude imd 
arrangement of residences of the various degrees, — for a noble 
family, for a president of a tribune, for a mandarin, and for all 
dasses who can afiPord the luxury of a house. The size ot 
public buildings likewise comes under their management. The 
merchant, whatever the amount of his wealth may be, is com* 
pelled by this regulation to restrict the dimensions and deco- 
rations of his house to his exact grade or standing: this 
refers only to the external part of his dwelling ; the interior 
arrangements are unfettered. According to these prohibitions 
(for they cannot be considered in any other light), the level of 
the ground floor, the length of the frontage of the building, 
and the height of the roofs, are in an advancing scale from the 
citizen to the emperor, and their limits must be attended to 
without appeal. 

The buildings generally are only of one story ; and in Pekin 
the shopkeepers are obUged to sleep under their pent-houses 
in the open air in summer. One reason perhaps justifies their 
houses generally being only of one story, which is the stight- 
ness of their construction, and which renders them incapable 
of bearing anything above them. The general character and 
arrangement of the Chinese houses is so well understood, that 
no object will be gained by enlarging on the subject. In every 
part, nothing is seen but a succession of combinations of 
frame-work and trellises painted in all the primitive colours^ 
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which has caused the impression that the Chinese houses hear 
a greater affinity to hird-cages than to anything under the 
sun : the form of some of their doors is sometimes circular 
or octagonal, and tends to strengthen them, as in no other 
country are apertures of that form used for entrances. 

The palaces resemble a number of tents united; and the 
highest pagodas are nothing else than a succession of them 
piled on one another, instead of side by side : in short, from 
the smallest village to the imperial residence at Pekin, no other 
form but that of a permanent encampment preyaHs. Lord 
Macartney, who travelled the whole empire from the farthest 
part of the great wall to Cantcm, observed that there was but 
very Httle variation in the buildings to be seen. 

Amidst the substantial works of the Chinese the most 
remarkable are the bridges : that at Loyau, in the province of 
Fod-Kien, is composed of 250 piers built with very large 
stones, which support enormous granite lintels, or stones 
placed horizontally; these are crowned by a balustrade. A 
considerable number of bridges have been constructed in 
China, and they are considered to be works of great magni- 
tude and importance. Tq the Chinese is attributed the earliest 
application of the suspension bridge, which has been so much 
adopted in modem times in situations where no other means of 
passage could have been apphed. 

The temples of the Chinese are generally small, and consist 
of only one chamber, which is the sanctuary of their idols ; 
on the outside is a gallery: others stand in a court sur- 
rounded by corridors. In some instances the interior is 
spacious : that at Ho-Nang, near Canton, is 590 feet in length 
by 250 in width ; the temple is constructed of wood, and 
covered with painted and varnished porcelain. It has been 
estimated that Pekin and its environs contain nearly 10,000 
mido or idol temples, some of which are superior in deco- 
ration to those at Canton. 

Amongst the buildings that are peculiar to China are the 
pagodas, or towers of from six to ten stories, diminishing 
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upwards : the projecting top of each story presents the eaa- 
cave form before referred to ; and the pku of these bnildifigs k 
generally an octag(Hi. The most celebrated is that of Nang*- 
King, which is called ' the tower of porcdain ;' it is 40 feet in 
diameter at the base and 200 feet in height ; in the centre is a 
staircase c(Hinecting each stage> and which is lifted by win- 
dows on four sides; the tunings do not occur over eadi 
other^ but in alternate stories : the whole is cased wkh por- 
celain. The age of this pagoda is little more than three 
centuries. 

Commemorative buildings and triumphal arches or doors 
are very numerous throughout China : they are placed at the 
entrances of streets as well as before principal buildings ; tJte 
better class <^ which consist of a cei^ral and two side openings: 
the lower part ia generally of stone, without any mouldings ; 
•the upp^ part is of wood> and supported on horizontal lintels, 
the constructive arch being as little known in China as in other 
JQastem nations. 

The great wall, which extends for 1500 miles, has perhaps 
•caused a much h^er opinion to be formed of the mcmuBoents 
t)f the Chinese than a careful sturvey justifies. It is (with an 
exception in favour of their bridges) the only work of any 
importance that can give the Chinese any position as a con^ 
structive people.* It consists of an eardien mound faced by 
walls of brick and masoory ; its total height is 20 feet. The 
platform on the top is 15 £ett broad, and increases to 25 feet 

* From the architecture as well as the ornamental woilcs, the impression 
i8 conveyed that mechanical skill and imitation are the only facalties tiiat 
are possessed by the ChiDese, as their arts seem to be confined to servile 
copies of the works of Nature, without any feeling of composition or 
Invention. The ancient people must indeed have been widely different in 
their composition, as they have credit for the discovery of the magnetic 
compass before 121 a. o. ; the art of printing in the tenth century; the 
earliest manufacture of silk and porcelain ; and last, though not least, the 
composition of gunpowder, which tl^ir deseendanta of the preaeat day 
use to 80 little purpose. 
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at the base of the wall ; at intervals of 200 paoes are towers of 
40 feet square* which diminish to 30 feet at the top ; their 
height in some places is 37 feet, in others 48. This wall, 
which commences in the sea to the east of Pekin* extends along 
the frontiers of their provinces, over rivers, mountains, village 
and often in places that are of themselves sufficient protections 
from any hostile invasion : it ei^^aged million of persons for 
ten years in its erection.* 



CHAPTER IX. 

ARABIAN, SARACENIC, OR MOORISH ARCHITBCTtJRK. 

In consequence of the very few examples remaining, we have 
httle evidence of the ancient architecture of the Arabians. 
The Caaba at Mecca is the only temple existing in which the 
Arabians worshipped their idols; this, however, was much 
repaired by Mohammed, and it is extremely difficult to trace 
the portions of the prior erections. Since the death of the 
Prophet, the veneration in which it has been held has pre- 
served it from material alteration, in consequence of its con- 
taining his tomb. 

From the appearance of Mohammed, in the seventh cen- 
tury,-^ may be dated the commencement of a style of architec- 

* The first emperor of the Tsin dynasty caused this wall to be built as 
a protection against the Tartars, tliough it has been supposed that the 
•tiaployment of a krge mass of people, who were in a state of excitement 
at his tyranny, was the more direct oause of its erection, or it would not 
have been carried <yver plaees that were ^ite inaccessible to an enemy, 
and therefore in these situations UBeless» It has now stood nearly sixteen 
hundred years. He ordered all the books of the learned, including the 
writings of Confucius, to be cast into the flames, for the same reason that 
caused the destruction of all the principal existing buildings. 

. t Mohammed was bom in a. d. 570, and died in 632. It was not 
until 610 that he assumed the name of the Prophet. His flight from 
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tlhre which extended from the Indus along the northern coasts 
€ii Africa, and to a considerable portion of Spain. In the 
htter country it attained its greatest excellence; and it is 
remarkable that the most splendid specimens of Arabian arts 
should be found so fiur from the seat of their goYcmment. 

There is every reason to suppose that the Arabians were 
indebted to their Egyptian or Babylonian neighbours for the 
forms of architecture that were adopted in their temples prior 
to the time of Mohammed. Their unsettled habits were a 
hindrance to improvement in their mode of building beyond 
what their requirements induced. Their extensive conquests 
under Mohammed and the succeeding caliphs brought them 
in contact with nations more civilized than themselves, and 
from whom they acquired a knowledge of the arts and sciences. 

The mosque which was built at Jerusalem by Omar, the 
second caliph, about a. d. 640, is supposed to have been the 
first of their erections beyond the limits of Arabia. Of the 
nature of this edifice we are ignorant, in consequence of the 
numerous additions made to it at subsequent periods."' When 
Damascus became the seat of the empire, it was considerably 
improved ; and among its splendid buildings was the celebrated 
mosque founded by Alwalid II. In the year a. d. 762, the 
foundations of Bagdad were laid ; and this city remained the 
imperial seat for 500 years. The magnificence of the palace 
of the caliphs could only be exceeded by that of the Persian 
kings ; and the pious and charitable works of those days have 

Mecca, on the 16th of July, 622, has become the era from which his fol- 
lowers count their years ; and his precepts are observed from the Ganges 
to the Atlantic by more than 120 millions of people. 

* The mosque of Omar is considered by the Mohammedans is next in 
sanctity to that at Mecca. For an account of it, see Feifusson's * Temple 
of Jerusalem,' and * Itin^raire k Jerusalem,' by Chateaubriand. The whole 
is contained in a quadrangular area of 500 paces long and 460 paces wide, 
surrounded by walls in which there are twelve entrances. The edifices 
within the enclosure consist of two temples, or mosques^ respectively 
called £1 Achsa and El Sachara. 
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never been equalled, as water asternB and icafaranseras wer» 
built along several hundred miles of road. 

It is surprising that so few public buildings remain, when we 
consider the extent of the dominions acquired by the Arabians 
after the establishment of the religion of Mohammed, the mag- 
nificence of the cities of Cairo and Bagdad, and the patronage 
bestowed on men of science by their caliphs. This scarinty of 
their earliest buildings can hardly be attributed to any devas- 
tations caused by wars in the eastern part of their dominions ; 
for, with the exception of the crusaders, whose conquests, and 
consequent destruction of religious edifices, did not extend 
beyond the sea -coasts of Syria, all other invaders of the 
Saracen empire were men of the same faith, and would have 
considered the public edifices as property common to all 
the moslems, and have retained them for their original 
purpose. 

Nearly all that remains of the ancient architecture of the 
Eastern Saracens are the mosques at Mecca and Jerusalem : to 
these may be added the castle of Cairo, and the ruins of the 
hall of Joseph ; although both the latter are supposed to be 
the works of Saladin in the latter part of the twelfth century. 

The architecture of Byzantium, as we have already shown, 
was the groundwork from which all new styles sprung up in 
Italy ; and its development was the basis of all modem art. 
The Saracenic styles of architecture proceeded from the same 
source as that practised in the western parts of Europe, and 
hence the similarity that has caused the supposition that the 
pointed form was actually taken from the Eastern nations, 
instead of its resulting from alterations which have always 
marked the progress of art. 

The most splendid specimens of Arabian or Saracenic archi- 
tecture are to be found in Spain, of which the most ancient is 
the mosque at Cordova, begun in a. d. 780 by Abd-el-rahman» 
then king of this part of the Moorish dominions. The style 
c^ this building was, without doubt, copied from those then 
existing in the £ast» as it was erected within the first century 
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«ftor the Moors had establi^ed themtely^ ia Spaio.'*' It is 
an insulated parallelogram of 620 Jeet in kiigth by 420 feet in 
brettdtk, «iid is dmded inix) two parts; ORe of them is an 
open coart, in which worshippers performed their ablutiong 
-before enteriag into the body of the temple : on three sides 
there is a cdomiade 25 feet wide, and wi the otiier are the 
aeveral doors commmuoating with the mosque* This consists 
^ nineteai nares dirided by seventeen rows of columns : thus 
the interior presents an iq^tearance of a forest of columns 
composed of jasper and other marbles ; they are 18 inches in 
diameter, and surmounted by ciqpitals which bear a strong 
resemblance to the Corinthian and Composite orders ;t these 
are comiected by segmental archea. The ceihngs are of wood« 
painted; the enrichmeiits are of stucco, also painted in various 
colours, decorated with legends, and occasionally ^t. After 
the conquest of the city by San Ferdinand, in 1238, the 
mosque was conv^erted into a cathedral; and the churm^ter 
has since been greactdy injured by ^rec^ns that were necessary 
for its adaptation ta the service of the Christian religion. 

The most perfect example existing, that can convey «a idea 
of the tfxtent to which sumptuousness of ornament and enridi- 
ment can be carried, is to be found in the Alhambra, the resi- 
dence of the Moorish kings of Granada, erected between the 
years a.d. 1240 and 1348. In this there are no traces of art 
peculiar to any x>ther nation ; the composition and distribution 
of the ornaments being arranged with consummate skill. To 

* The Moors, under Mi!isa Ibti Nosseyr, the vieeroy of the northem 
part 0f Africa, landed in the south of Spain a.d. 711, a.h. 89; and 
within two months, Cordova, Granada, iaen, Malaga, and Toledo, then 
the capital of Spain, were redaced, or opened their gates to the con- 
querors. The mosque of Cordova was finished by Hisham, a. d. 794. 

t These were probably obtained from some Roman buildings that 
existed in the neighbourhood, as some of them have bases, so as to bring 
them to the required height, while others, which were too short, were 
lengthened by giving them tall capitals* In thit building thera are 
upwards of 900 colnnms. 
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attempt a sliort desciiption of this model of pure Arabian 
architecture would only be an injustice to it, as no notion 
would thereby be conveyed of this extraordinary work; we 
therefore can only remark, that every part of the walls and 
ceilings is covered with a mass of ornament enriched with gold 
and the most brilliant colours, and which bears the strongest 
evidence of the high degree of refinement and luxury at which 
the Moors had arrived prior to their overthrow.* The whole 
of the ornaments are composed of stucco ; and it has been 
observed, that no nation has constructed so many magnificent 
buildings without having recourse to the quarry. 

Moorish architecture has several kinds of arches : the horse- 
shoe form, having the centre raised above the spring of the 
enrve, which diminishes in width ; the pointed arch, in which, 
likewise, the greatest width is above the impost or spring from 
which the curve commences. Some of these latter arches 
contain on the inside a succession of small cusps of a seg- 
mental form. The next example is that of the cuspid arch, 
strictly so termed, the outline being produced by intersecting 
semicircles, very similar to the trefoil heads of Grothic windows, 
with the exception that they are not circumscribed by a con- 
tinuous arch. Arches of this kind occur in the sanctuary of 
the great mosque at Cordova, where they rest upon columns. 
Another example, very unlike the preceding, is in the Court 
of Lions in the Alhambra, it being circular-headed and stilted, 
and considerably more than a semicircle : the part below the 
centre of the curve is vertical, and rests on small corbels that 
are fixed i^ainst panels wider than the slender pillars that 
support them. 

The style is noted for the extremely slender proportions of 
its pillars, and for the fancy and diversity of invention shown 
in the devices of mosaics and pavements, many of which 
appear exceedingly elaborate, although, when analyzed, they 

* For a full description, with views and the details represented in their 
original colours, the reader is referred to the work pubUshed by Mr. Owen 
Jones, which is truly worthy of the magnificeiice that it illustrates. , 
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are found to be very simple in principle: some pattemd, 
exhibiting octagons, stars, and other figures, are produced 
merely by a series of zig-zag lines intersecting each other 
at right angles; and different combinations are formed by 
turning the points in a contrary direction. 

Amongst other features of this style is the honeycomb, fret- 
work, or pendents, which compose the ceilings of the buildings 
of the later dates, of which it is impossible to convey a notion 
without illustrations : in short, it is a cone-shaped covering, 
but ornated with a multiplicity of projecting forms, which 
render its first appearance perplexing ; but, Uke the mosaics, 
it is extremely simple in principle. This is a style that, with 
all its beauties, scarcely admits of a revival in its original 
forms, except in detached portions, on account of the pro« 
digality of its enrichments and colour, which, if simphfied, 
would rob it of its great attraction. The ornaments, though 
very conventional, are so beautifully combined as to be copied 
or studied with great advantage by those who study the art of 
decoration. 



CHAPTER X. 

DRUIDICAL, CELTIC, AND ANGLO-ROMAN ARCHITECTURE. 

In an inquiry hke the present, intended to trace the origin of 
the arts in this country, it will only be necessary to take a 
cursory view of the earlier monuments of antiquity which still 
exist in different parts of Great Britain, without entertaining 
theories respecting their origin, 'from which no satisfactory 
conclusions can be arrived at, and which had no influence on 
buildings erected long after, when their purpose was but im- 
perfectly known, and the reHgion from which they sprung had 
passed away. 
The earliest remains of a structural nature axe the unhewn 
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stones which, in various forms, are found in different parts of 
the island. The introduction of those in the southern parts 
is chiefly attributed to the Phoenicians, or Canaanites of 
Tyre and Sidon, who were the most expert sailors of anti- 
quity, and maintained a commerce with the southern parts 
of England. 

It seems unquestionable but that their frequent adventurous 
voyages suggested the idea of planting a colony in this part of 
Britain, and that they then introduced the custom of erecting 
gigantic stones, which had been a practice in Asia from the 
earliest periods. These erections are varied, and may be 
classed as follows : 1, the single stone, or obehsk ; 2, circles 
of stones of different numbers ; 3, sacrificial stones ; 4, crom- 
lechs and cairns; 5, logan stones; 6, tolmen, or colosssJ 
stones. 

The most remarkable of these monuments, both for its 
preservation and arrangement, is Stonehenge, on Salisbury 
Plain, in Wiltshire, which has been generally considered as a 
Druidical and Celtic work. It consists of concentric circles 
of large stones, placed upright in the ground hke pillars, with 
another large stone resting upon them as an architrave or 
lintel, which is secured by mortises and tenons; thus indi- 
cating a regular principle of construction, although the stones 
themselves are not squared. The remains at Avebury, near 
Silbury Hill, are merely rude masses of stonework in the form 
of a circle, with smaller detached circles of stones within its 
area. The other classes are chiefly of unhewn stones in differ- 
ent positions, and are only interesting in an antiquarian point 
of view. 

The earliest habitations of the Britons were of a circular 
form, and composed of wicker filled in with clay, and some- 
times placed upon foundations of stone, although caves were 
much used at the same time. The very rude nature of their 
abodes must tend to convince us that their mechanical know- 
ledge had considerably fallen off, if the works at Stonehenge 
were executed by them. 
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IVom the invasion of Jolitts Ceesar^ in the year 55 b. c* 
may be dated the erection of solid buildings ; for very shortly 
afterwards the Romans formed settlements and permanent 
stations, imd erected temples, theatres, and public edifices 
\nthin their walls. After the second invasion under Claudius, 
44 A. D., the firitous learned the art of erecting substantial 
buildings, and were further encouraged by Agricola, who used 
every means to civihze and draw them from their former 
roaming and unsettled life to one more conducive to their 
comfort, and rendered them every assistance in erecting 
houses and public buildings. From the year 85 a. d. to the 
fourth century, architecture and the arts connected with it 
flourished greatly, and the same taste was introduced into 
Britain for convenient and ornamental buildings that had long 
prevailed in Italy. To the Eomans may be justly attributed 
the conversion of this country from comparative barbarism ; 
for every colony and city that they founded was adorned with 
palaces, halls, basiUcae, aqueducts, and other works, either for 
use or ornament. 

The^ stations abounded throughout the country, and, en- 
gaging a large number of people, infused a spirit for building ; 
and in the third century this idand was celebrated for the 
number and^ skill of its artificers, some of whom went to Gaul 
to assist in similar works. 

As the advent of the Romans to Britain was the period 
from which the knowledge of the arts and architecture com- 
menced, so to their departure, in 410 a. d., may be attributed 
their sudden decline. It must, however, be admitted that for 
more than a century previous to this, their skill and arts of de- 
sign had been gradually retrograding, — their uncertain position 
in this country, combined with the difficulties they experienced 
in resisting the opposing nations, rendered them negligent of 
the arts of peace, and careless of the style in which their 
buildings were erected or repaired. 

Although the structures of the Romans, during their stay in 
Britain, were works on which great skill and industry were ex.- 
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pended, and were of a very ornamental character, yet from the 
numerous vestiges of architecture that remain, we cannot con- 
sider them as good examples for study, or at all worthy to be 
compared with the best works that existed in the parent state ; 
indeed it can hardly be imagined that the edifices of a colony 
so far removed, and chiefly executed by people unused to 
building, could- in any way cope with those on which the best 
talent of the period was engaged. 



CHAPTER XI, 

ANGLO-SAXON ARCHITECTURE. 

The little that remained of the art of building in the island 
was extinguished very shortly after the arrival of the Saxons in 
449 A. D., as they, like the inhabitants of the other parts of 
Germany, were totally ignorant of all civilized modes of living, 
being accustomed only to dwell in hovels, built in the rudest 
manner with branches of trees and reeds : all knowledge of 
building, therefore, seems to have been lost for nearly two 
centuries afterwards. The idolatrous creed of the Saxons 
appears to have possessed no incentive to improvement in 
building temples ; indeed, we find that, in 652 a. d., when the 
Christian religion had taken root, the churches were mostly 
built of wood and covered with reeds, which practice continued 
for some time afterwards.* The church built at Lindisfame, 
or Holy Island, and also that at York, in which King Edwin 
was baptized, in 627 a. d., were built of timber^ and the only 
parts composed of stone were the altars.f 

* St. Augustiii, who came to Britain in 597 a. su, fowad many of the 
heathen temples^ which had been left by the Romans and afterwards used 
by the Saxons, still in existence : those which were substantially built, 
Gregory ordered to be consecrated and converted to the Christian service. 
— Bede's ' Historia Ecclesiastica.' 

t Poole's * Ecclesiastical Architecture of England/ p. 30. 
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Paulinus, the instructor to Edwin, and first Bishop of York, 
it said to have erected the earliest churches of stone, as, on 
the authority of Bede, he " rehuilt that of York, and huilt at 
Lincohd a stone church of heautiful workmanship." 

It was not until the latter part of the 7th century that the 
art of building in stone was again practised in England. This 
has been attributed to the exertions of Wilfred, Bishop of 
York, who erected churches at Ripon and Hexham, which 
were the admiration of the age: that at the latter place 
obtained great celebrity. Bishop Hiscop seems to have been 
equally energetic and devoted to raising buildings worthy of 
their pvirpose as for the erection of the monasteries of Were- 
mouth and Jarrow.* He collected masons from France to 
build after the Roman manner, whereof he was a great 
admirer; he likewise sent for manufacturers of glass, who . 
were not at that time to be found in England. His agents 
were successful, having induced several artizans to accompany 
them. These not only executed the work assigned to them, 
but gave instructions to the English in the art of making glass 
for windows, lamps, and other uses.f 

The numerous ecclesiastical and monastic buildings that 
sprung up in the latter part of the seventh as well as the three 
following centuries, were " built after the Roman manner," or 
in the debased Roman style which prevailed at that period 
tiiroughout Grermany and France, and has received the title of 
Anglo-Saxon. The continued internal wars, as well as the 
repeated incursions of the Danes, who everywhere plundered 
and burnt, must have tended considerably to retard advances 
in the arts of building. The destruction of the numerous 
edifices, which were magnificent for that period, and had been 
erected at great cost, must have given little encouragement to 
those pious donations, from which had arisen the churches 
and monasteries so numerously distributed throughout the 
country. 

* Weremoutb was founded 674 a. d., and Jarrow 684 a. d. 
t Vide Bede. . 
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On the authority of ancient records, as well as fVom th^i 
few existing examples, it appears that the plans of the Anglo- 
Saxon churches differed considerahlj, and must hare been 
regulated by their dze. The ancient church of Abbendon is 
described as a building of 120 feet long, with circular recesses 
both at the eastern and western ^nds.'*' The cathedral of 
Hexham in Northumberland, erected in the 7th century, 
was " furnished with a central tower ; from this proceeded four 
aisles, or four arms of a cross ; it had deep crypts and orato- 
ries, with passages under the ground. The walls were of great 
length and height, and were divided into three tiers, sup-; 
ported by columns both square and circular, which, as well as 
the walls and the arch of the sanctuary, were of stone, deco* 
rated with images in relief, and painted of various colours. 
The body of the churdi was surrounded by aisles and chapels 
of exquisite workmanship : the galleries above were so dis- 
posed that persons might pass round the church without 
being seen by any one in the nave below." f The Saxon 
church at Hexham was, according to Eddius, superior in 
magnificence to any on this side of the Alps. 

The account of the rebuilding of York cathedral, in 
A. D. 767, by Alcuin, one of the architects, describes it as 
^* having pillars, arches, vaulted roofs, porticoes, galleries, and 
altars :" these are sufficient indications that architecture must 
have been cultivated and brought to a considerable degree of 
perfection at a time prior to the invasion of the Danes. 

The abbey of Bamsey in Huntingdonshire, which was 
rebuilt in a. d. 974, is described as having two towers, one 
at the western end, and the other in the middle of the 
building, supported by four pillars and connected by arches ; 
these extended to other adjoining arches, to prevent the former 
giving way.| This shows that the plan of the building must 

* Monast. Angl. 

t *Tractata8 de Statu et Episcopis HagustaldeiitU Ecclesiae,' by 
Bicliard* the prior of the cathedral 
t Hist. Ramesientis. 
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Wve been erocilbna, with side aialeBy «nd somewhat similar 
to that of the cathedral at Hexham. 

The Anglo-Saxon builders used to construct crjpts beneath 
their most celebrated churches; those i^ Ripon^ Hexham, 
York, and several of the Norman cathedrals, retain portions 
of d^ anci^t crypts. Beneath the dumcel of Bepton chweh, 
I^erbjshire, is perhaps the most perfect specimen of a crypt 
in the Anglo-Saxon style, with a yaulted roof supported bj 
four piers of singular character, with a spiral band round 
each, and also the entasis, exhibiting the swell peculiar to the 
baluster shafts of the belfry windows of that period.* The 
buildings here noticed were some of the most celebrated, and 
therefore very elaborate in plan and anrangem^t. In the 
smaller churdsies the plans were extremriy simple, and of an 
oblong form, the total length of which varied from three to 
four times the breadth> with, the sem^rcukr iq^sis at the east 
end. At rather more than half the entire length was ptaeed 
Hie tower, which separated the nare from the chancel. In 
the earliest churches there wese no towers^ and the bells were^ 
suspended under stone arches andi weatherings, above th^* 
westc^rn entrance. The towers of the Angk>-Saxon ehmrehes 
were generally placed at the wsest ead^ exam^iles of which 
arrangement exist at Bartom-upon-Huntb^, Linookishire ; 
Brigsw(»rth and Earl's Barton, in Northimiptonshire. The 
latter more partaeularly is entiled to notice, from its pos* 
sessing pecuHarities of coBstrijection which clearly denote its 
being the work of the Anglo-Saxons, as they are nowhere 
found in the works of the N<onnans. The exeeutioa' of this 
tower seems to bear a greater similarity to a tknber than a 
stone erection : beyond the hc» of the walls, long, thin stones 
project, placed Tertically at neariy equal distances, whieh 
continue from one horizontal courso or story to another,, and 
in the spaces between are semicircular and diagonal pifioes> 
which give it a greater similarity to wood quartering. The 
quoins are of the description of masonry which is always identi- 
* Bloxam's * Gothic Architecture.' 
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fied with the Angld-Salcm fitfle, tM cidM long aitid shoit 
work, fVom their being aitdsiged with Atones of equal size, 
placed alternate^ in a TefticM and horizontal position upon 
each other, thus bearing resemblasfce to debased rustic-work* 

The walls of the tower of St. Peter^s church, Barton-upon- 
Humber, are built in a similar manner to those just described, 
of rabble stone and grout, interspersed with a sort of frame- 
work of projecting freestone in compartments, and encadng 
die doors and windows. The openings of the windows in the 
tipper story are covered by two stones; ibchning together with- 
otit any curvature. 

The heads of the doorways of the Anglo-Saxon style are 
either triangular-arched or semicircular ; the latter were more 
generally used, and those which are more ancknt were coii- 
^ructed of krge flat bricks or tiles placed on end, and ^tte 
spaces between, whidi are nearly equal to them in width, 
filled in with co«rse rubble«work ; the jambs or imposts of 
tile archer if eve general^ of stone. The nftode of fbrming 
these ardies, as well as the walls ki which tfles were intro- 
duced, either m horizontal layers or arranged herring-bone 
fkshi<Hi, was imdoubtedly copied from the later works of the 
RcHtians : one of the most parfect specimens of this kind of 
ODnstruction is to be £[mnd in the church at Brigsworth in 
Northamptonshire, which is undoubtedly one of the earliest 
eteetions of the Anglo-Saxons at present existing. 

The triangular-arched head is of a later date, and possesses 
Iktle constnM!tiYe merit ; the extreme of the triangle rests on 
a plain abacus, the impost in some cases projecting from the 
wall : instances of this kind of arch are to be seen at the 
ckurdies of Baraack ; at Barton-upon-Humber, Lincolnshire ; 
and at the tower of Brigstoek church, Northamptonshire. 
Arches similar in form are known to have been used for deco- 
ration in the earliest variadons of Roman architecture, and 
may be seen on several sarcophagi in the catacombs of Rome. 

To enumerate the several churches that retain traces of this 
style of building would be only to occupy space that for our 
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objeet maj be engaged more usefiillj ; as it mast be borne in 
mind that we do not attempt more than such general descrip- 
tions of buildings as may serve to assist omr history of the 
various styles of architecture, and exemplify the numerous and 
gradual changes that have taken place in this art at different 
periods, and trace them, as far as possible, to their sources. 

The prevailing character of the Anglo-Saxon style is mas- 
siveness, with only the occasional introduction of a mouldings 
which in most cases consists simply of a square-fiiced pro- 
jecti(m with a chamfer or splay on the upper or lower edge : 
the sculpture of that period was extremely rude« and rarely 
introduced. 

The constant invasions of the Danes, and the consequent 
plunder and destruction of religious edifices, lasted until the 
country was totally conquered by Sweyn, in a.d. 1012 ; but it 
can scarcely be considered that the ecclesiastics felt themselvei 
sufficiently secure to commence the work of reconstruction 
before the accession of Canute, in a.d. 1017, to the sove- 
reignty of this realm. In the course of his reign, which lasted 
twenty-nine years, the churches that had been left in ruins 
were rebuilt, and many monasteries were founded : that at 
Bury, in honour of St. Edmund, is attributed solely to the 
piety of this prince.* After the deaths of Harold the First 
and Hardicanute, the sons of Canute, Edward the Confessor 
ascended the throne, who, in the course of a quiet reign, was 
a great benefactor to the monasteries that were rapidly 
springing up in every part of England. The abbey church 
at Westminster was rebuilt by him a.d. 1065, and is described 
as " having been designed and constructed in a novel style of 
architecture, and as ftimishing an example from whidi many 
churches were subsequently bmlt." f 

* " Over the body of the most holy Edmund, whom the Danes of 
former times had killed, he built a church with princely magnificence, 
applied to it an abbot and monks, and conferred on it many laige estatet." 
— ^William of Malmsbury de Gestis Regum Anglomm, p. 4L 

t Matthew Paris and William of Malmtbury 
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The church erected at Westminster by Edward the Confessor 
must in all probability hare partaken of the style of archi- 
tecture that was then practised in Normandy, as the art of 
building in that country was far in adyance of that which 
prevailed in England at the same time. The long residence of 
this prince among the Normans doubtless gave him a prejudice 
in favour of their modes of construction^ and cftused him to 
bring over a great number of the workmen who were engaged 
in numerous large edifices in the southern and middle counties, 
which, by their dates being anterior to the Conquest, have 
been erroneously classed under the head of Anglo-Saxon ; 
whereas, in fact, they are Anglo-Norman in style ; want of 
space, however, hinders our giving a description of the churches 
to which these observaticma apply. 



CHAPTER XII. 

ANGLO-NORMAN STYLE. 



It has been usual to commence the successive history of the 
art of architecture in England from the date of the Conquest 
by William of Normandy, in 1066 : we shaU therefore pursue 
the same course, as from that period architecture received an 
impulse unknown before in this country, and continued un- 
checked for more than four centuries, from which graduaDy 
sprung up those styles of building in which not the least 
vestige of their origin was perceptible. After the arrival of 
the Normans, and the establishment of William the Conqueror 
upon the throne, monasteries and chmrches were rapidly built 
in 'the new style' in almost every city and town; and 
within seventy years from the accession of Canute, in 1017» 
the number of churches had so increased, that on the compi- 
lation of the Doomsday Book, one thousand seven hundred 
were recorded in that survey as being then in existence.* 
* Bloxam't * Gothic Architecture/ p. 76. 
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Southwell was diitinguisbed at a remote period bj the 
establishment of one of the three primitive Christian churches 
in England ; namely, at York^ Lincoln, and Southwell. (See 
pages 78, 79, 84.) 

The Anglo-Norman conventual churches were in general 
arrangement similar to those of the Holy Trinity and St. 
Stephen at Caen : they were cruciform in plan, with a low 
tower rising at the intersection of the choir and nave with the 
transepts : the former, as in the case of some churches in 
Germany, terminated with a semicircular apse, as in Peter- 
borough and Norwich cathedrals. Apsidal eastern termina- 
tions were frequently appended to the chapiels attached to the 
churches. At Eomsey church, Hants, are two of these 
apsidal chapels, lying eastward of the transepts, and also two 
At the eastern termination of the building. In the cathedrals 
of Canterbury, Norwich, and Gloucester, as well as in the 
abbey church of Tewkesbury, seyeral of these apsidal-shaped 
chapels exist. The aisles were continuous throughout the 
choir as well as the nave, so that on solemn occasions the 
whole church might be traversed in processions* The altar 
was generiUly afiixed to a low reredos screen or wall, which 
was placed between the easternmost piers. Above the aisles 
that extended round the nave and choir was a triforium, 
which communicated with chapels similar to those below, as 
at Norwich cathedral. The west, or principal front, was 
sometimes flanked with towers, in addition to that before 
named: at the angles of the transepts and porches were 
generally placed massive buttresses, or else turrets terminated 
by conical or polygonal-shaped cappings or pinnacles. In the 
smaller churches, the plans were similar to those of the Anglo- 
Saxons, and consisted only of a nave and chancel, with a low 
square tower at the junction, supported by bold semicircular 
arches : in these the apse at the east end is very frequently 
introduced; indeed it is a distinctive feature of that style which 
bears the name of Norman or Romanesque (derived from the 
ancient basilicse), and never introduced after the style which 
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was immediate^ received from the Continent^ namely, the 
8emicircular-arched» had passed away. 

The Anglo-Norman style of architecture might he divided 
into three classes, — the Primitive, the Enriched, and the Trans- 
ition: in the two former kinds, the principles are identical, 
although the mode of ornamentation that is used, unless con- 
sidered in its various stages, appears to he the result of fresh 
impressions derived from some foreign source : as regards the 
latter, it explains itself, having features of a somewhat different 
character, which were the germs of a style totally dissimilar 
in principle. 

The Norman style emhraces the very plainest as well as the 
richest specimens of work, from that characterized hy the low 
square and circular piers, so numerously distributed about the 
country, to the florid decoration with which many of our 
cathedrals and abbeys are embellished. The former of these 
exhibit but massive and clumsy remains of the classical prin- 
ciples, but they display a grandeur and solemnity of appear- 
ance from the solidity of the masonry and smallness of the 
openings. The piers in the earlier buildings were either 
entirely square, or else a succession of receding faces crowned 
by a plain square abacus, the lower edge of which was cham- 
fered.* Isolated circular columns were likewise used in this 
country shortly after the Conquest^ as at the chapel of the 
White Tower, London, (see page 82,) Great Malvern church, 
and the cathedrals of Gloucester, Peterborough, Durham, 
and Hereford,t besides several conventual and collegiate 
churches; among which latter class of buildings we may 
refer to Southwell (see page 78). At the later periods, 
portions of columns were attached to the square piers; 
those 'facing the nave or choir were carried up to the 
derestory windows, and from their capitals sprung the ribs of 

* The nave arebes of St Alban't abbey are of (be nature here re- 
ferred to. 

t Fifteen of the twenty-two English cathedrals retain parts of their 
Norman erection, either in the crypts or superstructure. 
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St. JohnU Chapel, White Tower. 



the groining of the roof; the others carried a part of the 
mouldings of the nave arches, as in Norwich and Peterhorough 
cathedrals. In the latest instances^ the square pier is entirely 
discontinue d« and the colunins are connected together without 
the angular pieces. 

The arrangement of the interior compartments of the Nor- 
man cathedrals and larger churches is that from which nearly 
all others of subsequent dates were copied ; it consisted of 
three tiers or stages. The lower or larger opening was spanned 
by a semicircular arch, which rested on the piers before de- 
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scribed, above which was a horizontal string-course : in the 
second story, or triforium, were two smaller arches, supported 
in the centre by a slender column ; these were enclosed in a 
hu^er arch, the span of which was rather less than that below 
it; above this was another string-course: in the third, or 
clerestory, there were generally three arched openings divided 
by columns, that in the centre being higher and wider than 
the others, and forming either the window, or an opening 
before it, in the thickness of the wall. These three arches 
generally occupied a space equal to the arch below them, and 
were enclosed in the arch springing from the shaft which 
formed part of the semicircular stone groining with which the 
larger churches were usually vaulted. 

In all the churches of the Anglo-Normans, without con- 
sideration as to their size, the western and southern doorways 
appear to have been the points on which they bestowed the 
greatest amount of enrichment : in buildings where every other 
part is simple in character, we find doorways decorated with a 
profusion of ornamental mouldings and sculpture. Many of 
these doorways are composed of a succession of receding semi- 
circular arches, enriched on the edges and faces with bold mould- 
ings, partly covered either with sculpture or with varieties of 
the zig-zag (an ornament peculiar to this style) : beneath the 
abaci are ornamented columns, which fill up the angles of the 
receding space ; the shafts, as well as the capitals, are some- 
times covered with sculpture : those at the west and south 
sides of Iffley church, Oxfordshire ; Ockendon church, ' 
Essex ; on the south side of Earl's Barton church, Lincoln- 
shire ; at the west end of Hemel- Hempstead church, Herts : 
that inside the porch on the. north side of Southwell col- 
legiate church, and that of the southern porch of Malmsbury 
abbey church, are good specimens of their class. 

Many of the Norman doorways have the arch heads filled 
ii|^ forming that whidi is called the tympanum : this is fre- 
quently adorned by sculpture of the Saviour, angels, saints, or 
dnimals ; the figure of our Lord is also sometimes enclosed in 
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the vesica piscis,* as in the beatitiful doorway on the south 
side of the nare of Ely cathedral : at other times the tym- 
panum is ornamented by a representation of our Sariour in a 
sitting position, holding a book in his left hand, while the 
right is upheld as if in the attitude of benediction s f in other 
examples we find sculptures of 8t. George or St. Michael 




Porch of Southwell Choreh. 

combating the dragon: numerous instances are to be found 
of symbolical sculpture on the tympana of Norman doorway s^ 

* This it a most ancient mystical figure, and is represented in sereral 
builica mosaics and Saxon MSS. Mr. Hope, p. 163, calls it ^ the rough 
Atttline of the fish." 

^ Thus placed in allusion to his words, " T am the dtfor : by me if any 
enter in, he shall be saved." — John x. 9. r^ T 
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as at Rochester cathedral, Malmshury abbey church, Elstow 
church, Bedfordshire ; Water Stratford church, Buckingham- 
shire ; Barfreston church, Kent ; and elsewhere.* 

Amidst the alterations that were made to the Anglo-Norman 
churches, when so many of them were nearly rebuilt in a style 
quite at variance with their principles, the architects pre- 
served the doQrw^f Sy either from admiration of the workman- 
ship, or revefence fbr the fbu&ders of the original buildings, — 
of whose piety they wished to retain some visible remembrance. 
In very many churches of a comparatively late date we find 
no remains to teU of their Norman origin but the doorway, 
which has remained undfsturbed, although alterations ^o a 
very great extent have been effected in every succeeding style 
of architecture. In London, the churches of St. Bartholomew, 
West Smithfield, and that in the Temple, retain their original 
Norman doorways. (See also compartments of St. Bartho- 
lomew's choir, page 85.) 

Another peculiarity in this style is that the arch is the 
feature on which the greatest amount of ornament and enrich- 
ment was bestowed, as there was scarcely any sculptured 
moulding then in use but had its origin in, and was applied 
to, the decoration of the arch. The first deviation from the 
square angles and receding faces was made by cutting a bead 
and hollow moulding on the arch, and this principle was car- 
ried out in the gradual development of its extreme richness. 
Among the instances that exist of the most elaborate work of 
the Anglo-Norman era, we may mention parts of Durham, 
Norwich, Oxford, (see page 87,) and Canterbury cathedrals ; 
the chapter-house of Brist(^ cathedral ; the college gateway, 
Bristol; St. Peter's church, Northampton; Steyning church, 
Sussex ; and Castle Acre priory, Norfolk.f 

Although in the Anglo-Norman style of architecture great 

* Bloxam's * Gothic Architecture.' 

t Durham cathedral, begun about 1090 ; the choir of Norwich cathe- 
dral, between 1086 and 1101; Oxford cathedral, 1120; Canterbury 
cathedral, 1106 ; the chapter-house of Bristol cathedrd^ about 1156. 
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Oxford Cathedral. 



richness was bestowed on some of the parts, yet, taking it as a 
whole, flatness, solidity, and massiveness were its chief features. 
The buttresses had little projection, the string-courses were 
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generaHj small, and the window openings only sufficiently 
large to admit so much light to the interior of the buildings 
as might assist in producing the same impressions of solemnity/ 
which the general character of the exterior conveyed. 

The decorative details and mouldings of this style, although 
numerous, are of a peculiar description, and appear to have 
been worked on the originally plain surface of the masonry, 
and, in many cases, re-worked at an after period to a greater 
degree of richness than they originally possessed. The chevron, 
or zig-zag, for instance, which is the most common or more 
generally used 'among the Anglo-Norman enrichments, has 
numerous stages of improvement : in the earlier instancies its 
form is little more than indented on the plain face of the pro- 
jection or wall ; afterwards we find it partially beaded ; then 
double-beaded with hollow ; and in the latest examples it was 
completely cut away, and standing out in full relief, with a 
second series of mouldings carved on the backing. The billet- 
moulding likewise shows its origin in the bead, with spaces 
cut away to give variety of light and shade. The pellet, 
lozenge, and cable are very primitive in their composition. 
The star, nail-head, and embattled frette are likewise extremely 
simple. From these, and a few others that cannot be ex- 
plained without illustrations, the whole of the ornamentation 
of this style is composed, which in some of the instances to 
which we have referred (with the aid of the receding faces) 
have produced effects of Ught and shadow unsurpassed by 
any later style. 

The windows of the Anglo-Norman buildings were usually 
small and extremely simple, having no mouldings round them, 
but only a receding face on the outside, the inside being 
splayed, as at Romsey church, Hampshire, and Steyning 
church, Sussex.* Towards the beginning of the twelfth 
century, mouldings and columns were introduced in the 

* This church is very interestingi and deserves attentive study : th6 
exterior is extremely plain, while in the interior are some of the most 
elaborate details of Norman art. ^ . 
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jambs, and the semieirciilar heads were carved with the zig- 
zag and other enrichments : about the year 1 180> the highest 
degree of ornamentation ever applied to Norman art was 
arriyed at : good examples exist at the churches of St. Cross, 
Hampshire; Ifflej, Oxfordshire; and Castle Rising, Norfolk^ 
The arrangement of the west front of the latter building is 
very curious in its composition and details, and bears a 
stronger resemblance to the ancient parochial churches of 
Normandy than any other in this country: the wmdow in 
the centre of this fa9ade is surmounted by three rows of 
ornamental mouldings and columns ; on either Ade are three 
arches supported on columns^ and from other columns in 
front of these spring larger interlacing arches, encompassing 
two of the others. This part of the church is supposed to 
have been erected by Odo, Bishop of Bayeux, about 1090, 
but from its arrangement and enrichments we are led to 
suppose the date not to be earlier than 1 1 70. The windows 
of the later churches are much larger, and are sometimes 
found introduced in pairs, with a shaft between them, and 
enclosed in a larger area: they were likewise grouped to- 
gether in triplets, as at Iffley and Bomsey churches. There 
are very few circular windows remaining in this style ; that at 
the eastern transept of Canterbury cathedral, and also that at 
Southwell minster, appear to be of this date.* There is one 
at Chichester cathedral, erected about a. d, 1150, and another 
at Barfreston church, Kent, a. d. 1 180. 

The Norman style, which had been gradually advancing, in 
the richness of its arrangement and ornaments, from the period 
of its introduction into this country up to the middle of the 
twelfth century, began from that time to evince the germs of 
different combinations and features, whidi were characterized 
by the verticality of its principles, and a change from the semi- 
circular to the pointed form of the arch. This has been called 
the Transition, or Semi -Norman style, as in it we. find the 

* * Glossary of Architecture.' 
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pointed areh m its ineipient state, fonaed by ^ iiiteraeetioiis 
of portions of a circle> whilst the details and aoeessories re- 
mained unaltered : thus was the pointed arch, for neariy fifty 
years, completely intermixed, lAore or less, in conjunctioa 
with the pure Norman style, without entirely superseding it, 
until the close of the twelfth century. We have already 
drawn the attention of our readers to some of the various 
theories respecting the direct origin of the pointed arch, and 
shall therefore offer no further obserrations on them, but 
merely consider this prominent feature as we find it intro- 
duced in our buildings, apparently resulting from new com- 
binations, and as being the consequence^ and not tiie cause, 
of a new style. 

The Transition, or Semi-Norman style, which lasted during 
the reigns of Henry the Second aiyl Richard the First, evinced, 
in its early stages, no other deviation from the Norman than 
that of the arches being pointed ; but these were frequently 
introduced in situations wh^re the old form was actually built 
with and even surmounting them. Thus we find them in the 
choir of the church of St. Cross, Hampshire : the lower arches 
here are pmnted, whibt the arcade above, as well as the cleres- 
tory, is strictly Normans the same arrangement exists at 
Malmsburjr abbey churdi, with the exception of the upper 
story having been built nearly two centuries afterwards. In 
the transept of Romsey church, at the west end of Croyland 
abbey church, Lincolnshire, and in many other instances, the 
pointed arch is placed beneath the semicircular ; and this has 
not been an after alteration, but is really the original work. 
The span of the arches at this time became greater, the 
columns higher and less massive, and the capitals began to be 
ornamented with a kind of foliage termmating in a volute or 
bulbous leaf.* The eolumns were frequently octi^onal in 
form, and the bases had additional mouldings with an over- 
lapping ornament at the angles, and were placed upon square 
plinths. 
* The eastern part of Canterbury cathedral illustrates these peculiarities. 
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Although the alteration of the arch and diminution in the 
massiveness of the columns were at first the only indications 
of a transition from the style of the Normans, yet other pecu- 
liarities, which followed in gradual succession, hear testimony 
to the certain progress that was heing made towards a more 
oriiate and lighter style of architecture. The mouldings were 
piore generally beaded and less massive, yet the use of the zig- 
zag, of various forms^ was still retained. The columns of the 
doorways were frequently handed in the centre, and placed 
quite free in the receding angles and splays. 

Examples of this period may be instanced in many of tte 
Norman, as well as Early Pointed buildings 9 the great west 
tower and south wing of Ely cathedral are especially deserving 
of attention. Perhaps no finer specimen than this exbts in 
the kingdom : the pointed arch, the trefoikd head, and other 
features of the next period in this example, here just b^in to 
appear, although the whole aspect is decidedly Norman. The 
vastness of the surfaces, which are completdy covered by 
aroadhig and sculpture, both within and without, from the 
ground to the very roofb, is almost bewildering to the eye : the 
date is about 1170.* Buildwas abbey, Shropshire; Malm»- 
bury, Kirkstall, Fountains, and Croyland abbeys ; the churches 
of New Shoreham ; Rothwell, Northamptonshire ; Walsoken, 
Norfolk; Ketton, Rutland; Bloxham, Oxfordshire; Little 
Snoring, Norfolk ; retain portions of the work of this date. 
Trinity chapel, and the circular part called Becket's Crown, 
Canterbury cathedral, built a. d. 1175, are very interesting s 
St. Joseph's chapel, Glastonbury, erected at this period, 
is perhaps the richest specimen now remaining of the Semi* 
Norman, or Transition style, and remarkable for the pro^^ 
fusion and beauty of its sculptured detail, as well as the close 
resemblance it presents in many parts to the succeeding 
styles.f 

* Paley't * Manual of Gothic,' p. 68. t Bloxam't Gothic 
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CHAPTER XIII. 

THB EARLT POINTED OE EAELY ENGLISH STYLE. 

It has been usual to date the introduction of the Pointed, 
or what has been denominated the £arly English style,* to 
about A. D. 1200» although the vertical principles from which 
it sprung were not fully developed for thirty years afterwards. 
At its first appearance it retained much of the heaviness of 
the preceding style^ but all resemblance to the Norman was 
speedily effaced by the development of its own peculiar and 
beautiful characteristics, which consisted in the high gables 
and roofs, the elongated window, the slender shaft, and the 
high pinnacles and spires. The lancet, as well as the equi- 
lateral shaped arch, was used at this period : the former pre- 
vails in Westminster abbey, a. d. 1245 (see page 93) ; while 
in Salisbury cathedral, which was commenced in 1220 and 
finished in 1258, the equilateral arch was principally adopted. 
The mouldings in general consist of alternate rounds and 
deeply cut hollows, producing a strong efiect of light and 
shade: the tooth ornament is of frequent occurrence, and 
used only in the architecture of this date. 

It b difficult to imagine a greater contrast than exists 
between the Early English style and that which preceded it ; 
the whole composition of the buildings was changed, — ^from 
low to lofty, from heavy to the extreme of lightness, and from 
the horizontal to the vertical disposition of ornaments and 
mouldings. Although the progress in the new principles was 
very gradual, yet, when they were established, every detail 
and feature of the Norman style was carefully avoided, and an 
extravagant contrariety was indulged in, which, in many 
instances, by the too frequent introduction of the bead and 

* Thit, as well as the Perpendicular, or Late Pointed, is peculiar to 
our country, as nothing similar is to be found in any buildings abroad. 
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hollow, produced a monotonous effect ; and the deep shadows 
that the hollows presented tended to destroy the appearance of 
sohdity which is so essential to all ecclesiastical buildings. 

The features of this style which principally distinguish it 
from all others are, the lancet windows, the thin isolated and 
clustered shafts, the buttresses and pinnacles, the foliage, the 
mouldings, and the sculptured ornaments and figures ; all of 
which must be studied with care in order to understand and 
appreciate fully its peculiarities, and will be found generally to 
determine the dates of the churches. The windows are of 
various kinds in the early period : the lancet windows, long 
and narrow, of one light, were most frequently used, with 
merely a small splay on the outside, and without any label 
moulding ; afterwards they were surmounted by labels, whichy 
being continued horizontally from window to window, formed a 
string-course between them. Two lancet windows under a single 
drip-stone are sometimes met with, but in the most beautiful 
specimens of this arrangement the jambs and the pier between 
the openings are ornamented with slender shafts, crowned by 
moulded ci^itals, and surmounted by the mouldings of the 
arches, dver which are moulded double labels, as at Winches- 
ter and York cathedrals ; St. Saviour's church, Iiondon ; and 
many other places. The next arrangement is that of a triplet, 
or a combination of three windows together, that in the centre 
being hi^er, and in some cases larger than those at the side : 
.the arrangement of columns in front of the pii»*s and on the 
jambs, as well as the arch and label mouldings, is similar to 
the last noticed. These windows, in the smaller parochial 
churches, are most frequently placed at the east end of the 
chancels, and are only splayed, or very slightly decorated with 
mouldings, as at Wimbome minster, Dorset ; Stanton Har- 
court, Oxfordshire ; and Warmington, Northamptonshire. Of 
the enriched kind, instances are found in Salisbury and York • 
cathedrals, Beverley minster, Yorkshire, and the churches of 
the Temple and St. Saviour, London* The* annexed view from 
the nave, now destroyed, of St. Mary Overy or St. Saviour's, is 
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also wortli oar observation. Four windows thus disposed, the 
two middlemost being the highest^ are inserted in the east wall 
of the chancel at Bepton,'*' and five lancets, rising in gradation 
to the centre, and comprised under a single label, occur at 
Pondle church, and at the east^ end of Irthlingborough church, 
Northamptonshire. In the interior of the richest buildings of 
this style we find detached shafts standing out in fit>nt of the 
piers and jambs, and supporting another combination of 
mouldings, as in Durham, Worcester, and Hereford cathedrals, 
and the chapter-house of Oxford cathedral. The combination 
that next demands our attention, in consequence of its evincing 
the germs of another class of Grothic architecture, and. by its 
being the first approximation towards the introduction of tracery 
in the heads of windows, is that in which a part is pierced 
over a double lancet window, comprised within a single drip- 
stone. At Brownsover church, Warwickshire, is a very simple 
specimen ; another likewise existed in the painted chamber at 
Westminster. A very interesting window of this kind is at 
Stone church, Kent ; it has a quatre-foil opening on the out- 
side, which is repeated on a second moulded tracery within, 
supported by detached columns : the date is about 1260. Cir- 
cular windows were frequently introduced during the preva- 
lence of this style, and were inserted above other windows 
within the angular part of gables : fine spebimens remain in 
Beverley minster, and in the cathedrals of York, Lincoln, and 
Peterborough ; others of the transition period exist at BarfVes- 
ton and Patricksboume, Kent. 

The doorways of this style vary considerably both in form 
and in the arrangements of the arch mouldings and the sup- 
porting columns: in some cases the columns are single de- 
tached shafts, placed in a receding angle, whilst in others we 
find them in three or four receding spaces, and sometimes con- 
nected by bands or otherwise moulded : the upper mouldings 
of the capitals were mostly continuous, and fVom them sprung 
assemblages of small bead and hollow mouldings, in which the 
* Bloxam. 
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tooth ornament was frequently introduced. At the cloisters of 
Salisbury cathedral ; Warmington church, Northamptonshire 
(erected about a. d. 1250 and a. d. 1260); Byland abbey, 
Yorkshire, and elsewhere, are instances of a partial appUcation 
of tracery to the openings of doorways : in the first of these, 
the head is cinquefoiled, and contained in an arched drip- 
stone ; that at Warmington is rich in the arrangement of its 
receding columns and mouldings ; within the two-centered 
arch is the trefoiled form, which is deeply moulded, and the 
hollows filled in with the tooth ornament. In the cathedrals 
and large conventual churches we meet with double doorways, 
divided by clustered columns or ornamented piers, and en- 
closed by a two-centered arch ; the space above the openings 
being filled either with sculptured figures and ornaments, or 
else by moulded quatrefoiled tracery. Examples of these door- 
ways occur in the cloisters of Westminster abbey ; at the south 
transept, Beverley minster ; at Wells, Salisbury, and Lichfield 
cathedrals, and Higham Ferrers, Northamptonshire. In some 
of these the heads of the openings are cinquefoiled, and richly 
decorated with mouldings and sculpture. The west and tran- 
sept doors of Lichfield cathedral are particularly beautiful, and 
elaborately enriched. 

The pillars usually consist of small shafts (often of Purbeck 
marble), arranged round a circular pier, and connected by a 
band of mouldmgs at half the height of the shafts, and at the 
capitals and bases: others of different kinds are to be found; 
a circular or octagonal pillar is common in country churches, 
which is crowned by mouldecT capitals, in which the nail-head 
and tooth ornaments, and also the rich flowing foliage of that 
style, are used. The buttresses of this date were often very 
prominent, and are frequently carried, with occasional weather- 
ings, to the tops of the parapets, and terminated ^ther by 
high pyramidal cappings, as at Lincoln cathedral, or else by 
acutely pointed pediments, as at Beverley minster and Salis- 
bury cathedral. Buttresses at this period were seldom placed 
diagonally at the angles of the buildings, although such dispo- 
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sition in the sncceedihg style was very general. The angles of 
the buttresses were frequently chamfered, or else small shafts, 
not projecting b^ond the face^ were introduced. The carved 
foliage b very remarkable for boldness of effect, and was much 
used in capitals, brackets, bosses, crockets, and spandrils ; it 
was often so much undercut as to be connected with the 
mouldings and backings only by the stalks and edges of the 
leaves. There is generally a stifiheas and mannerism in the 
combinations of the sculpture of this era, but the effect of it is 
almost always so beautiful, thlat we overlook its unreality in the 
great flexibility and freedom both of the conception and exe^ 
cution. The prevailing leaf is a trefoil ; this was also used to 
form the crockets, which had their origin in this style. 

One of the principal structures erected at this period, and 
which demands our notice, is Salisbury cathedral, commenced 
by Bishop Poore in a.d. 1220, and finished in a.d. 1258: 
this building is the more interesting firom the ^ole of it beings 
erected in the same style, allowance being made for the ad- 
vances that were yearly taking place in the art. The nave and^ 
transepts of Westminster abbey, commenced a.d. 1245, show, 
a somewhat advanced stage. The greater portions of Lincoln 
and Worcester cathedrals are of this date, though many altera- 
tions have subsequently been made to both. The nave, lady- 
ehapel, part of the transepts, and the west front of Wells 
cathedral, were erected at this period by Bishop Joceline, be- 
tween A.D. 1213 and 1239 : the west front-is particularly rich 
in design, and is covered with arcades and trefoil-headed 
niches, in which are sculptured %gures, remarkable for thdr 
freedom of design. The sculpture of this period is well worthy 
of note for the beauty, harmony, and elegance of its compo- 
sition, whether in figures or ornaments, and was never sur- 
passed, even during the fourteenth century, when mediaeval 
art had reached its perfection.* 

* The other cathedrals that retain portions of work of this date are,— 
Durham, the chapel of the nine altars ; Carlisle, the choir and aisles ; 
M'inchester, the part east of the altar screen; Hereford,^the lady-chapel; 
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We cannot bring this chapter to a conchiskm, wheirin (so 
far as our hmits would permit) we ha^e endeavoured to explain 
the general principles and characteristics of the style which 
boasts of the first introduction of the pointed ardi, without 
drawing attention to the ' faith, piety, devotion, and zeal in 
church building, for which this age was so remarkable. This 
produced a spirit of rivalry and ambition amongst the clergy 
and religious orders to surpass each other in the grandeur and 
beauty of their edifices, as well as in the costhness of their 
vestments, altars, and sacred ormtments. During this period, 
viz. the reign of Henry the Third, the largest abbeys, priories, 
and religious houses, were founded, erected, and' richly en- 
dowed : the great wealth of the clergy (or rather the piety and 
liberality of the laity whence that wealth was derived) furnished 
ample funds for the erection of the most magnificent structures, 
which were only retarded in their progress by an insufficient 
supply of workmen to execute them.* 



Lichfield, the nave and lady-chapel ; Oxford, the chapter-house ; Peter- 
borough, the west front ; Canterbury, the transepts ; York, the transepts ; 
Ely, the presbytery; Rochester, the choir and transept. Of the con- 
ventual buildings of this period, we may refer to the foltowing examples : 
Rivaulx, Yorkshire; Fountains; Whitby, Yorkshire; Netley, Hampshire; 
Tintem, Monmouthshire; Ripon and Beverley minsters; Milton abbey, 
Dorsetshire ; the greater part of the nave, St. Alban's, Herts ; Tynemouth, 
Northumberland; besides many others. Numerous examples exist of this 
style in parochial churches: Grantham, Lincolnshire; Higham Ferrers, 
Northamptonshire ; Minster, Cobha^, Maidstone, and Hy the, in Kent ; as 
well as many in Lincolnshire, contain some interesting remains of this 
style. 

* Great praise must be awarded to the Freemasons, for the regularity 
with which their body was gpvemed; for to that must be attributed the 
prevalence of the same style, in its full purity, in different parts of tiie 
country, as well as all the improvements or advances that resulted from 
the uilion of men engaged heart and soul in the same good work. The 
energy with which their-undertakings were carried on may be estimated by 
the fict, that no less than one hundred and fifty-seven abbeys and religious 
houses were built during this period. 
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What a oontraJBt is here presented to the state of things in 
our own times ! The lahourers are now numerous, but the 
sources fit>m which the funds come are comparatively few. 
Formerly, from the willing contributions of princes and nobles 
solely, were raised those gloriou3 monuments which, though in 
ruins, and until lately unheeded, have remained to tell of the 
zealous liberality of men whose names have not been spared to 
us, but swept away with the institutions which they founded. 
These specimens of architecture were not raised merely to 
please the eye, and obtain the praise of man, or they would 
hive been otherwise placed than in the marsh and the desert : , 
the costly enrichments were lavished on temples for God's 
honour, in remote and secluded places, where none but the 
peaceful inmates, the wanderer, or houseless poor, could con- 
template the noble product of labour and pious pains. 

Such are the beautiful ofd abbeys, now ruined to rise no 
more ; and may centuries yet to come pass over their remains, 
that their beauties may, if possible, be more fully and more 
generally appreciated, and be the means of causing others to 
follow the example of our forefathers in using their wealth* 
abihties, and talents, for the noblest of all purposes I 



CHAPTER XIV. 

THE DECORATED, OR GEOMETRIC MIDDLE POINTED STTUi. 

The style at which we have arrived prevailed during the reigns 
of the first three Edwards, or from about a.d. 1274 to a.d. 
1377» and has been generally distinguished by the term Deco- 
rated, though Geometric Middle Pointed has likewise been 
applied to it.'*' This, as well as that which preceded it, arrived 
at full development only by a gradual and almost imperceptible 
progression, and the stage of transition (as in that between the 

'*' The former by Rickman, the hitter ox Paley. 
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Norman and Early English) might be considered as distinct 
from» though partaking of, the peculiarities of both. This 
period of transition has been the cause of a great confusion of 
terms, as many buildings of a date prior to a.d. 12/4 have 
been described as decorated work, whereas that style did not 
arrive at its distinctive and settled character until after a.d. 
1290. 

The Decorated style is of two characters, which can be easily 
defined by the nature of the traceries of the windows, and 
should be denominated 'early and late decorated.' In tlie 
former, the geometrical figures prevail, consisting of combina- 
tions of circles, trefoils, quatrefoils, cinquefoils, and triangles. 
It is remarkable for the harmony of its forms. The tracery 
and cuspings were fully developed ; and the uniting of several 
q>enings as a whole under one arch, or a succession of concen- 
tric mouldings, marked an evident deviation from the arrange- 
ment and principles of the Early Enghsh architecture. This 
Geometric Middle Pointed style may be considered to have been 
in use until about a.d. 1327, or the beginning of the reign of 
Edward the Third, when the compositions of the windows seem 
to have undergone a change, and the flowing or wavy lines 
succeeded, producing an almost endless variety of combina- 
tions. At the period to which we now refer, viz. from 1327 to 
1377, the architecture of this country may justly be considered 
to have attained its greatest excellence, both as regards grace- 
ful proportion and a luxuriant profusion of beautiful ornament 
and mouldings. By very gradual progression, and almost im- 
perceptible changes, had these principles of graceful design and 
unequalled beauty of execution been arrived at ; and it cannot 
be denied but that the architectural art of this period was 
neither equalled nor surpassed in any other country or in any 
age. 

The general plan of ecclesiastical and monastic buildings of 
this era was Uttle marked by any deviation from that which 
preceded it : any change in the arrangement is to be attributed 
more to the requirements of the situation than to any alteration 
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in the principles. To the details and parts of the ocmibinations 
we most look for the distingaishing peculiarities. Throughout 
the century daring which this style prerailed, the same kind 
of arch was generally used, and was either equilateral, ohtuse- 
angled trian^s, or segmental in form. The mouldings con- 
sisted chiefly of quarter or three-quarter rounds, with fillets, 
aiid in small churches double recessed splays alone were used : 
the deep hollows and unfilleted beads of the former style were 
^ quite discontinued. 

The piers of this period, on which the nave arches rested, 
.were frequently composed of half or three-quarter cylindrical 
shafts, which in some instances had small .fillets at their 
greatest projection, and in others smaller shafts or filleted 
mouldings were placed at the junction of the large shafts : th^ 
arrangement Offers from the Early English in the columns 
being more closely united.* The octagonal, cyhndrieal, and 
circular pier is more generally to be found in small churches. 
The capitals are more frequently bell-shaped, crowned by 
quarter-rounds, fillets, and other mouldings, and having at the 
lower part a beaded or chamfered astragal. In the richer 
instances, or in large churches, the capitals were either nume- 
rously moulded, or ornamented with light elegant foliage, 
distributed completely over all parts of the o^ital but the 
abacus and the astragal: figures, battlements, and the ball- 
fiower were frequently introduced on it. The bases of the 
piers differ from those of the preceding style in their being 
composed o£ two or more small round mouldings, with either a 
quarter-rouxul or hollow below, and beneath it a splay or cunred 
moulding was sometimes introduced. The ogee form was in 
some cases used, but it more frequently denoted a later period. 
In plan, the base mouldings take various forms, not always 
following that of the shaft, but changing from the circular to 
the octagonal, and from the octagonal to the square. 

The windows of this style, as we have before stated, differ 
from those of the Early English style in having their openings 
connected and blended together either by geometrical or flow- 
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ing traoeiy comprised under two-centered arch mouldings. 
They are genendl J large and of good proportion : those which 
were placed either at the east or west fronts, or at the tran- 
septs, varied from three to seren lights each, and were divided 
hj mullions, which at the springing of the arch branched out 
into either geometrical or flowing combinations. The great 
variety of the traceries in windows of this style renders tneir 
description extremely difficult. In the best and most perfect 
instances, we find a principal and subordinate arrangement; 
the extreme mouldings bounding the general forms, whilst the 
secondary or inside mouldings mark the disposition and form 
of the lights. It is scarcely necessary to observe that these 
harmonious arrangements of flowing lines were not produced 
solely from a correct perception of beautiful forms, but were 
grounded on that consummate skill and mathematical know- 
ledge for which the Freemasons of this country were so eminent. 
One of the most elaborate and beautiM windows of this date 
is at Carlisle cathedral : the geometrical principles on which it 
was designed have with great care been illustrated by Mr. 
Billings in his interesting work on that cathedral : he has like- 
wise given the primary, secondary, and tertiary mouldings by 
which the varied forms are enclosed. The western window of 
York cathedral is very rich and flowibg ; the large and beau- 
tiful window in the south transept of Chichester cathedral is 
filled with geometrical tracery. That at the choir of Merton 
college chapel, and at the west end of Exeter cathedral, are 
likewise good examples. In some instances, as at the south 
able of Gloucester cathedral, and the tower of Salisbury 
cathedral, Badgworth church, Gloucestershire, St. Mary's 
tower, Oxford, and many churches in Lincolnshire, the mould- 
ings of the mullions, jambs, and arches are enriched with 
small circular ornaments or ball-flowers: these windows are 
generally only of two lights, the tracery cmquefoiled, and 
that in the upper part of the arch very simple. Some curious 
windows of this date exist at Dorchester church, Oxfordshire : 
in one of these the genealogy of Jesse is represented; on the 
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mullions are projecting sculptured figures ; these are connected 
by flowing foliated branches at different heights ; the centre 
mullion springs from a recumbent figure of Jesse^ and the 
whole is surmounted by the figure of our Lord. Ogee-headed 
windows are not uncommon in this style, as seen at Cracombe, 
Northamptonshire, 1320, and Great Bedwm, Wilts, 1300. 
Square-headed winders were very frequently employed, both 
in the aisles of the smaller churches and in the clerestories ; in 
many of them the ball-flower is inserted into the hollows of the 
jambs and along the top mouldings, and sometimes it is intro- 
duced in the under moulding of the label : instances of this 
kind of window are to be found at Ashby Folville, Leicester- 
shire, 1350, and Swinbrook church, Oxfordshire. Segmental^ 
flat-headed and circular windows were likewise used : one of 
the largest and richest of the latter is to be found in the south 
transept of Lincoln cathedral. Windows of a triangular fonn» 
having the sides curved and filled in with tracery, are likewise 
peculiar to this date, and are used either to fill up the angle of 
a gable, or in clerestories, as at Barton Seagrave, Northamp- 
tonshire, and East Hendred, Berkshire. Square and diamond- 
shaped windows are sometimes introduced in churches of this 
period: of the former, a curious specimen is to be found 
at Whitby, filled in with four quatrefoHs arranged angle-wise. 
The muUions of the windows of this era were very rarely 
divided between the sills and springings of the arches by any 
horizontal tracery or transom, which was one of the main fea- 
tures of the succeeding style. At the west front of York 
cathedral we have the mullions uninterrupted, whilst at the 
east end, which is of later date, or transition style, there are 
transoms. Pedimental labels, covered with crockets, and sur- 
mounted by rich double finials, were used over the more 
important windows, as well as to terminate niches. The 
tympanum above the windows, or the part between the arch 
mouldings and the angles, was filled in with rich flowing 
panelling, and sometimes with figures : some windows at York 
cathedral, and Hpwden church, are good examples of this 
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ftrrangement. It is unnecessary to cite any farther instances, 
as with the general description we have already given, the 
careful student of Gothic architecture will he ahle to discern 
the more important characteristic features of the windows of 
this period. 

The buttresses of this style are more varied in form and dis- 
position than those which preceded : in the smaller buildings, 
they are generally of two stages, and frequently finished by 
gable-headed terminations, sometimes adorned with crockets 
and finials. A gable is sometimes introduced at the middle 
weathering, and at the top there is only a succession of 
weatherings or moulded water tables, with a splay and half- 
round moulding at the nosing or greater projection; as at 
Grendon, Warwickshire. Those of Merton college chapel, 
Oxford, are good of their class. Traceries and panels are 
frequently sunk within the faces of the buttresses of the large 
ecclesiastical buildings ; those of York and Howden are fine 
examples. Niches were likewise made in some of those 
attached to parochial churches, as at St. Mary Magdalen, 
Oxford, and Witney church, Oxfordshire: the latter is very 
rich, having niches in both stages ; the lower is moulded and 
surrounded by an ogee head, with diaper-work in the angles ; 
the upper one is terminated by a crocketed gable, filled in with 
perforated tracery ; both niches have small pedestals. Some 
of the buttresses at York cathedral and Beverley minster^ are 
rich and free in their composition : they have moulded niches 
open on three sides, with arched and crocketed gables above ; 
these are surmounted by sunken panels, and terminated by 
pinnacles decorated with crockets and finials. £xcept in large 
buildings, where the buttresses have pyramidal terminations, 
the gable heads are not carried above the parapets. In many 
cases both the heads and set-offs are weathered and splayed 
without enrichment : the buttresses of this date were placed 
at the angles, or diagonally with the faces of the wall, an 

* See Pugin's ' Specimens/ and Britton's ' Chronological History.' 
e5 
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arrangement whicH wa$ scarcely ever seen in the preceding 
^tjle. Flying buttresses were used at this period, and are to 
be seen in Exeter cathjsdral, Beverley nunater, and other large 
erections. 

The early decorated doorways retain much of the arrange- 
ment of the former period, and had on each side engaged 
shafts with moulded and ornamented capitals: these were 
gradually abandoned, and the mouldings of the arches were 
carried down to within a short distance from the ground, and 
were finished either by bases, or else the mouldings terminated 
on splays. The arch mouldings were usually a combination 
pf small rounds, filleted beads, and hollows, and were com^ 
posed in two or three, sets ; in some instances the arch mould- 
ings are lost or mergQ into larger jamb mouldings of a round 
or hollow form, uninterrupted by any horiz(Mxtal moulding or 
capital : a good instance of this is at the west end of Tunstead 
church, Norfolk.* Ornaments of ^ square and four-leaved 
nature, as well as the balUflower connected by stems, were 
applied to enrich the hollow mouldings of the jambs and 
arches. Crocketed canopies were sometimes used at the 
springing of the arch ; the north door of Adderbury church, 
Oxfordshire, is particularly fine in this respect.f The door- 
ways of the most important buildings of this date were par^ 
ticularly rich in arrangement and Qmamental sculpture, and 
had a second label of a pedimental form covered with crockets: 
within this, a .figure of the patron saint, or of the founder, 
was frequently sculptured in high relief, under a canopy, and 
surrounded by traceried panels or ornamental foliage : Uiose at 
the west end of York cathedral are very good examples. The 
large doorways are sometinies divided by clustered shafts and 
mouldings iiito a double opening, as at the entrmces of the 
chapter-houses of York and Wells cathedrals. The openings 

* On the south door of this church there is some ornamental iron-work 
of this period, which for freedom of design and execution cannot be 
surpassed. 

t Bloxam's * Gothic Architecture.' 
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of the doorways were frequently cnspid or foiled ; thftt at the 
west end of Tintem abbey is beantifiilly composed. At Cley 
church, Norfolk, * there is a rich specimen of a single doorway 
with a foliated and traceried arch ; others, of different degrees 
of simplicity, exist at Ewerfoy church, Lincolnshire, and Higham 
Ferrers, Northamptonshire. 

The niches of this period were generally surmounted by 
canopies of a pedimental or ogee form, and were of very elaborate 
workmanship, more particularly those of the latter part of 
Edward the Third's reign ; they frequently projected in front, 
either in a curved or splayed line, and were enriched with 
crockets or finials. Niches were frequently placed at the sides 
of the east window in the chancel ; though in some instances, 
as at Selby church, Yorkshire, we find only brackets with 
sculptured figures and ornaments, and above it a rich canopy, 
without any recess being made in the wall for the figure. 

The parapets of this date were very frequently pierced with 
trefoil and quatrefoil openings ; that of a wavy flowing form 
was much used : examples are to be seen at Selby church, 
Yorkshire ; St. Mary Magdalen, Oxford ; and Brailes churdi, 
Warwickshire. SoUd parapets are more general in the smaller 
churches. Gurgoyls, or grotesque figures projecting from 
the walls, were first employed to conduct the water from the 
gutters. 

The crockets, finiab, and^enriched capitals were particularly 
graceful ; and the foliage or ornaments of which they were 
composed, were divested of the mannerism of the former 
period: they exhibited a more natural freedom, the leaves 
were more grace^y disposed, and were executed with great 
boldness: the oak, vine, ivy, and hasel foliage were more 
generally followed. The carving throughout York cathedral 
deserves notice and careful study. 

The churches that retain portions of this very beautiful 
style of architecture are extremely numerous ; indeed, in the 

* Illttstrated in Brandon's * Analysis.' 
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middle and northern parts of England there are few in which 
some feature of it is not left. Among the monasteries or 
larger huildings we most direet attention to the remains of the 
abheys of Tintem and Guisborough, which are splendid speci- 
mens of the Geometric period. Selby and Howden churches, 
Yorkshire, of a later date and more florid character, are noble 
edifices of this style. The gateway of St. Augustin's, Canter- 
bury, is particularly good in design. Queen Eleanor's crosses 
at Waltham, Northampton, and Geddington are likewise in- 
teresting. Amongst the cathedrals that retain portions of 
work of this date, we may draw particular attention to that of 
Lincoln, the choir of which is generally admitted to be the 
most perfect structure in England, both internally and ex- 
ternally, and is a model of the Greometric Pointed in its earliest 
form. The chapter -houses of York, Salisbury, and Wells 
cathedrals, as well as the abbey of St. Mary, at York, are of 
the same period, and contain valuable studies of their peculiar 
detail. The nave of York cathedral is of a richer class of 
decorated work, and of a later date. Windiester contains 
some good wood-work in the stalls. The lady-chapel and 
other parts of Lichfield cathedral, the centre tower and spire 
of Salisbury, and parts of Beverley minster, are of this period. 
Exeter cathedral contains portions of both the earlier and later 
dates. The cloisters of Norwich cathedral are very interesting, 
though they were not erected at one time ; they were com- 
menced in 1297, and not completed for upwards of a century. 
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CHAPTER XV. 

THE PERPENDICULAR, FLORID, THIRD, OR LATE POINTED 
STYLE. 

We have now reached the third period of the Pointed Styles 
which may he dated from the latter part of the fourteenth 
century to the commencement of the sixteenth, or the early 
times of Henry the Eighth. To mark its architectural pecu- 
liarities, ^d the general features which distinguished it from 
that which preceded, the ahoTe titles have been applied. The 
appellation of Perpendicular, — which was bestowed on it by 
Sickman, and has since been very generally adopted, — is 
in some respects appropriate and descriptive; yet it by no 
means conveys an adequate idea of the distinguishing cha- 
racteristics. It appears to be tolerably correct if we consider 
it only as r^ards the mullions or parts of the traceries of 
windows, and the upright forms of the ornamental panellings 
with which the surfaces of the most elaborate ecclesiastical 
buildings of this date were enriched: to these features we 
must admit a perpendicularity beyond that which the pre- 
ceding style presented ; but it is no less obvious, that with 
these exceptions, the term Perpendicular is equally, if not 
more, appticable to the first and second Pointed periods. 
"With propriety might the term Horizontal be applied, as 
it wotdd be equally or more appropriate of the two ; since 
the mullions are crossed by numerous horizontal lines, and ^ 
the divisions of the panellings are as positively marked. The 
tops of the doorways are enclosed by horizontal labels ; the 
pointed character of the arch is in a great measure lost, and 
marked by a squareness of outline ; the string-courses and 
base-mouldings are more numerous and strongly defined, even 
in buildings of comparatively small dimensions. Although 
the term Perpendicular is so very inefficient for the purpose of 
satisfactorily elucidating the numerous deviations from the 
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former styles, yet no other single phrase can probably be 
found which would be more explanatory. The appellations o£ 
Third, or Late Pointed, are more comprehensiye and ex* 
planatory as to the period of this style, and less likely to 
mislead, by causing the student to attach too much import- 
ance to some of its peculiarities, to the hindrance of a more 
careful study of the principieB, which this class of architecture 
so much requires. 

"We have made the preceding remarks, less with a view 
of provoking controversy or to advance any term of our own, 
than to warn those in search of the true principles « of design 
from attaching undue weight to conventional terms, however 
generally used: we shall now proceed with a description of 
Uie most important features of this style. 

That the church architecture of this country reached it? 
highest degree of excellence during the Decorated or Second 
Pointed period, is undeniable; yet, still vre must not too 
readily believe (as some vniters would persuade us) that 
a general debasement of style, and sudden retrogression in 
architectonic taste, were the natural consequences of the first 
deviation from its principles of composition; and that all 
works which were executed subsequently, presenting different 
combinations and details, were but so many rapid advances in 
the downward course of Gothic art, and therefore not entitled 
to consideration, much less to the admiration which, until 
lately, was so generally bestowed on them. 

During the period of transition, and indeed throughout the 
greater part of the fifteenth century, works were executed 
which (although they may be somewhat at variance with 
the spirit of the pure style from which they or^inated) 
must ever be regarded by the unprejudiced as possessing 
unsurpassed exceUence, in point of the execution of the 
sculpture and ornamental embeUishments. The great variety 
of design, elegance of arrangement in the lace-hke combi* 
nations of traceries on the walls and gromings, the deUcate 
carving and almost magic intricacy which is displayed in the 
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canopied nkhes, or tebemacle-work, in tlie screens or itallt» 
mufit in justice excuse the earlier examples of this period 
from that censure, whidi, by being justly bestowed on the 
ecdesiastioal arduteeture of the last Henry, has, to a con- 
siderable extent, Caused a veil to hang over the architectural 
exeellenoes of the few precedii^ rdgns. 

In order to gire a satisfactory elucidation of the elements 
of the Third Pcunted, or Perpendicular style, we ought to 
consider it with r^erence to its precursor, and exhibit the 
nnmerous changes which are visible in its details and com- 
binations. To accompHsh this, and trace the progressive 
steps firom one class of oHistituent principles to another, more 
space would be required than our limits admit of; for as 
the changes were more gradual than in the preceding styles, 
and the deviations w^e more frequently caused by fresh 
requirraients in the arrangements, or a feeling for more 
general ornamentation, it would be necessary to analyze so 
many examples to explain fully our views,, or to follow a 
suocesHve course of inquiry. 

It is essential that this should be home in mind, and 
that we enter less on the transitions than the positive 
differences between the second and third classes of pointed 
architecture : our notice will therefore have reference more 
to the later than eariier periods* The chronological list of 
buildings, with which this book terminates, will include 
several which might be interesting as examples of transition 
work. 

The general peculiarities of the fully developed style of the <^ 
fifteenth century are chiefly viable in the increased expansion 
and the upright and square tendency of the tracery of the 
windows, the gorgeous fan-like tracery of the groinings, the 
four-centered arches and horizontal lines of the doorways, 
the excessive decoration of the wooden roofs, and in the 
introduction of heraldic enrichments and colour. 

The strongest evidences which can be adduced to prove the 
charge of retrogression from the pure principles which pre* 
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ceded, are to be seen in the depressed form of the arches o{ 
the later period, the low angle of the roofs and gables, and 
the mtroduction of useless battlements instead of the pierced 
parapet. As r^ards the two first of these objections, it is 
obvious that they resulted from a desire to add to the richness 
and beauty of the sacred edifices. The cause of the nave 
arches being reduced in height was to give greats con- 
sequence to the clerestory windows, and increased opportu- 
nities for the dbplay of the painted glass which at this period 
was most lavishly used for the adornment of churdies : the 
flatness of the curvature of the heads of the west <k>orways 
resulted partly from the same motive, viz. the enlargement of 
the window, as well as to make the doorway compose vrith 
it, 6 J joining the label with the string-course, which was 
usually just below the sill of the windows. The flatness 
of the angle of the roofs was the natural consequence of 
the increased height and size of the clerestory windows, 
as the height of the nave walls waa in all probability 
sufficiait, without making the roof a featiu*e of importance z- 
besides, had it been constructed at the same slope as in 
the earlier periods, the western tower, against which it usually 
Abutted, would have required a disproportionate and in other 
respects unnecessary rabing. 

But we must likewise consider this subject independently 
of these matters of detail t the principles on which the build- - 
ings of the fifteenth century were designed were different; 
the same altitude was obtained, but by other means : in the 
Decorated style, the roofs were made accessory to that object ; 
whereas in this they were only considered as coverings, 
and therefore were concealed as much as possible behind the 
stone-work. In three of the richest and most remarkable 
buildings of this period, viz. Henry the Seventh's chapd, . 
Westminster; St. George's chapel, Windsor; and King's 
college chapel, Cambridge, — the external roofs are so flat as 
not to be seen from the ground, but are screened by enriched 
parapets, which harmonize with and form a beautiful termi- 
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nation to the substructure. The introduction of battlements 
cannot be justified in an ecclesiastical edifice ; the form was 
used simply to produce a more pleasing effect than that 
which an unbroken line of parapet would present, more pat* 
ticularly in the upper parts of the buildings. 

Although to this style the depressed or four- centered arch 
was first applied, still it was not invariably used in churches, 
even at the latest periods: the two -centered, more or less 
obtuse, as well as the segmental form, are to be found in the 
same building. The compound arch must therefore not be 
considered as an essential ingredient in the Perpendicular 
work, as that style had developed itself at a period long before 
it was brought into use; but from the latter part of the 
fifteenth century, when it was first introduced, it gradually 
became flatter, until 'at last the arched form merged into two 
lines slightly incUning from the centre, and terminating in 
small curves. 

The windows of this period exhibit in their traceries a most 
decided deviation from those of the Decorated class : in the 
latter, all the lines are flowing and curved, whereas in this 
the principal mullions are carried up perpendicularly to the 
enclosing arch, with curved or hori- 
zontal intersections: above the tre- 
foiled arches, which connect the 
mulUons at the springings, other 
smaller mullions are introduced, thus 
making the openings only half the 
width of those below : these are united 
at two or three diflerent heights by 
horizontal lines and smaller arches. 
Segmental -arched as well as square -headed vnndows were 
frequently used, more particularly in the clerestories; and 
in some instances they are set so closely together as nearly 
to form a continuous perforation: numerous churches in 
Suffolk are peculiar in this respect ; those at Long Melford, 
Lavenham, and Lowestoft are good examples, though it 
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18 nearly impossible to form an opinion of their original 
effect, from the absence of the stained glass with which they 
were filled, and for the introduction of which the windows 
•were thus arranged.* 

The gromed ceilings of this period particularly deserve atten- 
tion ; in no other style is the fan-shaped or enriched radiating 
tracery to be found : the cloisters of several of our cathedrah 
retain some good examples ; that of Gloucester is particularly 
fine. The buildings in which it is introduced on its largest 
scale, and in its greatest beauty, are Henry the Seventh's cbapcJ 
(see pp. 1 15, 1 17) ; St. George's chapel, Windsor ; and King^it 
college chapel, Cambridge : in the former, the most profound 
skill has been displayed in the geometrical composition, in 
' the luxuriancy of ornament, and in the scientific principles of 
its construction: the means by which the numerous large 
stone pendants are supported are beautifully disguised by the 
enrichments. The ceilings in the other buildings do not 
present the same variety or complexity of arrangement ; they 
possess all the elegance for which the fan-like groining is 
«o remarkable, and the whole surface of the stone is worked 
into a variety of radiating traceries. The construction of 
the latter diifers from the others 'in one respect ; there are 
no aisles to act as sustaining abutments to the lateral pres- 
sure, which is much greater than in Henry the Seventh's 
chapel, in consequence of the very depressed form of the 

* In examining the ancient ecclesiastical buildings of this conatiy, too 
much care cannot be bestowed in endeavouring to find out the motifes of 
their designers; otherwise, from their mutilated remains, very erroneous 
conclusions will be arrived at. It is marvellous that so much has been 
spared to us of our churches : they have been exposed to sacrilegious 
spoliation, to fanatical desecration and partial destruction, and then left 
lor two centuries neglected, unprotected, and unheeded; excepting in 
some cases, where the few remains of internal enrichment have been 
ignorantly or wantonly defaced. Limewash, pens, — or pews, — have 
indeed done their duty in the work of disfigurement; whilst, in some 
districts, dirt and cobwebs are most scrupulously retained, and, from 
habit, considered an essential feature in a church. 
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weathering, which are judiciously connected hj small ch ^ pf l i, 
thus disguising their necessary extreme projection.* 

The piers, or detached pillars, from which the nave MdHp 
spring, were in the buildings of this period less solid thauB 
the Decorated style, generally consisting of four smaH drem^. 
shafts, separated by deep hollows, which, towards the enAjJIf 
this style, were divided either by fillets, beads, or double o|||| 
mouldings. In plan, the general arrangement was thailh§t 
a square, placed diagonally with the face of the waUs : aoWh 
times, however, they were contracted in breadth, so a» to 
become narrower between the arches, or from east to w««^ 
than in the opposite direction, — thus being diamond-shapflA. 
These attached shafts rested on octagonal bases, and more 
generally were finished by moulded capitals of the same font; 
in some instances the mouldings of the piers were continued 
in an uninterrupted sweep to the apex of the arch, and some- 
times panelled, as at Sherborne, Dorsetshire : the hollows and 
the smaller members between the shafts were in most cases 
continued round the arches. The spandrils of the nave arches 

* Henry the Seventh's chapel, Westminster, styled by Leiand ' orfois 
miracalum/ was commenced on the 24th of January, 1502 or 1503, and 
completed to the vaulting before the Kii^s decease in 1509 : the whole 
was finished by Christmas, 1519. The design of this building has been 
attributed to Sir Beginald Bray, though he only lived to see the first stone 
hiid; it was carried up and finished under Prior BoHon. St. George's 
chapel, Windsor, vras begun in 1476 by Edward the Fourth, who con- 
stituted Richard Beauchamp, Bishop of Salisbury, master and surveyor of 
the work : Sir R^;inald Bray was engaged on it by Henry the Seventh : 
its completion, however, did not take place before the early part of the 
following reign. King's college chapel, Cambridge, was founded by 
Henry the Sixth about the year 1446 : it vras proceeded with until the 
accession of Edward the Fourth in 1461, when a stop vras put to it by a 
seizure of the revenues : the works were afterwards partially proceeded 
with, as the funds permitted. In 1484, the east end of the chapel was 
only carried up to the top of the window ; — thus it remained until 1508, 
when Henry the Seventh engaged to finish it : this was not accomplished 
untU July, 1515. 
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Henry the Sevenih'f Chapel. 

were sometimes filled in with panelling ; those of Winchester 
cathedral are remarkable in this re- 
spect. The shaft towards the nare 
was frequently carried up to the 
springing of the clerestory windows, 
and on the capital with which it was 
surmounted, the wall -pieces and 
arched portions of the roof rested : 
good examples of this arrangement 
are frequent in the Suffolk and 

Norfolk churches; those at Laven- Aide Arch, Wlnchetter Nave. 

ham and Bury St. Edmund's are particularly fine, oogle 




IIB KVDIMBNTARY ARCHItBOT^Kl. 

We hue bfifinw obt^rred tlmt pdnted aMlws.' o£ everj^ 
eorvatiire w«re i]ae<l:in this style: even ia its last stages^we^ 
laeet the two-centered^ ; and the depressed or T^idcHr aa^i,^ 
combined in the same building; therefore to the^uMialia^^ 
and general arrai^ment we must look» to form a condttsiMt as. 
to the dates: the later the work* the more subdivided. jupd 
thinner it beoomes« 

The doorways of tins style, although theyrary so much in 
the shape of the arched head« are generally included within 
square-headed mouldings, which are carried down the jambs 
to the base-mouldings ; the spandrils or the comer spaces are 
enriched with panelUi^ quatrefoils, sculptured ornaments, and 
shields, on which the arms of the founders or bene&ctors were 
carved. Tiie upper members of the baae^mouldings are some- 
times carried with good effect up the side^^md along the top 
of the doorway, thereby serving as a label. On the sides of 
some of the western doorways, niches wit^ candies were 
introduced; — ^that at Fakenham chiuch, Norfolk^ is a very 
good example: many others are to be found in the Sjame 
county, which b so very celebrated for the excessive richness of 
the buildings erected during this period. The wooden doors 
were generally covered vrith a profusion of panel^work, with 
deeply recessed mouldings, from which sprung tracerie^ heads, 
increasing in richness to the apex of the arch. 

This style is celebrated for the very ornamental character of 
Its {]K)rches, which were often covered vrith traceried panel9, 
and niches for the figures of the saints. Some porches were 
of large dimensions, and had a room over the groined entrance, "^ 
which frequently contained a piscina, and was used as li 
diapel;.in some, a fire-place is provided, and served for a 
dwelling room for a priest. 

Those of the churches of Northleach in Gloucestershire, 

* This, in modern times, has been called a Parvise; although that 
name in ancient writings seems to refer more particulariy to a porch or 
open area before the entrance to a church. The origin of the term is 
involved in obscurity. 
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fiurford, Oxfordshire, and Oondle^ Northamptonshire, are 
celebrated for their tdze, as well as the elegant and elaborate 
nature of their compositions. The top of that at Burford is 
finished with a panelled and embattled parapet, with a rich 
string-course beneath ; at the angles are buttresses with crock* 
eted pinnacles: the interior is panelled^ and the roof is 
groined with fan tracery. 

Other examples of porches, equally rich in design, are to be 
seen at Gloucester and Canterbury cathedrals : those of the 
churches in Norfolk are interesting from their being in many 
instances covered with tracery, flush with the face of the wall, 
-without any relief, and the inside part filled in with split 
flints, which very distinctly mark the forms by the contrast 
of the colour. In some smaller porches, both the roof and 
the walls are constructed of stone, as at West Hendred in 
Berkshire, and Broughton church, Lincolnshire. Tiie porches 
of this style vary in detail and arrangement from extreme 
plainness to excessive richness; they, however, retain the 
general peculiarities of the style, and are easily distinguished. 

The next features in the churches of this period, which 
particularly mark them from that which preceded it, and 
demand our attention, are the wooden roofs : these are very 
numerous, and frequently found in buildings of a prior style, 
where the original roofs, for want of repair, have been removed. 
The pitch or slope of the roofs of the fifteenth century was, 
as we have before observed, much lower than before, and (as 
in the arches) approached gradually nearly to flatness: the 
roofs wei5e not visible outside, being concealed by the parapets. 
They -are generally dirided into bays by tie-beams and trusses, 
or larger rafters ; these were faced with mouldings, ornaments, 
and painting ; the triangular part between the tie-beam and 
rafters was filled in with perforated tracery ; in the centre was 
an ornamental king-post. Beneath the tie-beam j braces were 
frequently placed, which rested on stone corbels, and carried 
some of the weight from the top of the walls : the spandrils 
were filled in with pierced tracery. The churches of Somer* 
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setshire, Norfolk, Mid Suffolk retain the finest examples of 
the various modes adopted by the architects of this period to 
ornament the constraction of their roofs : every moulding and 
ornament, at the earlier period of this style, had its purpose, 
and necessity, more than a preponderating desire for enrich- 
ment, influenced their introduction. Towards the dose of this 
style, we frequently find that the whole of the rafters are 
hidden by panelling and combinations of squares and paral- 
lelograms, with bosses at the intersections of the ribs. The 
roofs of the chapter-houses of Exeter and Canterbury cathe- 
drals, those in the churches of St. Mary, Bury St. Ed- 
mund's, and St. Peter, Lavenham, Suffolk, and in New 
Walsingham, Norfolk, are good specimens of this descrip- 
tion. Another class, peculiar to this style, is called 
the hammer-beam roof; this is of as lofty a pitch as that 
used during the Decorated period ; it is so framed that the 
tie-beam is dispensed with. A horizontal timber, called a 
hammer-beam, on which the principal rafters rest, projects 
from the wall (about one-quarter the width of the nave) and is 
supported by wall-pieces and spandril braces; these sustain 
the queen-posts and struts, which connect the hammer-beams 
with the principal rafters. The rafters are tied together 
with collar-beams at about half their height ; wind braces are 
likewise used to add strength to the framing. The ends of 
the hammer-beams are usually ornamented ; in some cases the 
greater part is concealed by carved figures of angels bearing 
shields and scrolls. One of the most beautiful examples is 
that over the nave of St. Mary's, Bury St. Edmund's, and is 
only second to that of Westminster Hall. Another fine roof 
covers the nave and chancel of St. Peter Mancroft church, 
Norwich : in short, so very numerous are the varieties of 
arrangement and decoration of the roofs of this style, that they 
would engage an entire chapter if we could give them the 
description which they merit : this our space will not permit. 
Painting and gilding were much used, more particularly on 
that part which was nearest the altar : the ground of the 
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panda was usually azure cobur, and studded with gilt stars, 
to represent the firmament of heaven ; it was often covered 
with ornaments and texts; the mouldings were Hkewise 
painted in different colours; and the heads striped or dotted 
with flowers : that of the nave of Aldenham church, Herts, 
retains its original colours; on the rafters and tie-heams, 
flowing ornaments are painted. It has heen often stated that 
on this part of the church more expense and attention were 
bestowed than on any other : this is erroneous ; the principles 
on which these buildings were designed differ widely from 
those of the present day ; one part was not starved, to enrich 
another : where we now find roofs of exceeding richness, we 
may be assured that the other parts were uniformly elaborate ; 
but the hand of the fanatic or die ignorant has destroyed those 
parts more immediately within its reach. 

The screen-work of this period was particularly rich, and 
Is to be distinguished from that of the thirteenth and four- 
teenth centuries (of which existing examples are rare) by 
the mullions, or divisions of the traceries, being moulded 
instead of consisting of cylindrical shafts, with capitals and 
bases. These screens generally separated the chancels from 
the body of the church, and supported rood-lofts, which 
were approached by small stone staircases in the walls ; the 
front was richly panelled, and the under side formed into 
a large coved oo^ce, which connected it with the screen 
below. The lower part was not pierced, although the di- 
visions of the upper or open part were continued down, and 
arranged into panels with traceried heads: on the sunken 
part, figures of the saints were often beautifully painted. 
Screens were likewise used to enclose portions of the east 
end of the aisles, as chantry chapels. Good examples are 
to be seen at Higham Ferrers, and in other churches in 
Northamptonshire and Norfolk. 

The octagonal turrets of this style are frequently sur- 
mounted by ogee-headed terminations, on the angles of which 
crockets or carved animals project. They are constructed 
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as buttresses round Henry the Seventh's chapel: at Win- 
chester cathedral, King's college chapel, Cambridge, and 
8t. George's chapel, Windsor, they are likewise to be found. 

The towers of this era retain the peculiarities of elabo- 
rate panelling and decoration which were used throughout all 
the other features of the buildings of this style, although 
no distinct characteristic (besides the forms of the mouldings 
and arches) is visible beyond that for which each county 
is noted : varieties of design occur occasionally in the same 
district, which must convince us that the ancient builders 
w^ere not so much fettered by fixed rules or single notions 
in their combinations (as we seem to be at the present day), 
but had the desire and ability to give fresh expression to the 
prevailing style of details. The tower of St. Nicholas, New- 
castle, is single and peculiar in its design. " From the base of 
the octagonal turrets, which crown the angular buttresses, 
spring four flying buttresses, on the intersection of which 
is placed an elegant lantern crowned by a spire. The flying 
buttresses are crocketed, and are particularly graceful in 
form. This steeple is as fine a composition as any of 
its date, and the lightness and boldness of the upper part 
can hardly be exceeded." * It is Early Perpendicular, and 
is the type of which there are various imitations : the best 
known are those of St. Giles's, Edinburgh, the church at 
Linlithgow, the college tower at Aberdeen, and its modem 
imitation by Sir C. Wren, at St. Dunstan's in the East, 
London : but all these fall far short of the original. 

Spires at this period are not unfrequent ; and although they 
are considered as one of the main features of the preceding 
style, yet many examples are found in Northamptonshire and 
elsewhere, both with and without crockets at the angles ; — those 
of Kettering, Rushden, and Oundle churches are of good pro- 
portion; — those of Louth, in Lincolnshire, built between 1501 
and 1518, and the earUer one of St. Michael's, Coventry, 1395, 
are likewise celebrated. 

* Rickman. 
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There is another termination which is perhaps peculiar 
to the towers of this date. The ordinary square tower ia 
surmounted by an octagonal lantern o£ smaller dimensions, 
and is connected with the composition of the tower by flying 
buttresses from the bases of the angle pinnacles. That of 
Lowick in Northamptonshire is by far more graceful than 
that of Fotheringay, though perhaps the latter is better 
known ; it has crocketed pinnacles at the angles, with light 
traceried windows between. That of Boston in Lincolnshire 
is one of the finest compositions of the style; the walls and: 
buttresses are well arranged in panels, except the belfry story, 
in which the window is so large as nearly to occupy the whole 
width of the tower. The rich and elegant octagonal lantern 
rises from the tower, and is supported by flying buttresses 
from the four jpinnacles ; this lantern is panelled throughout, 
and each side is pierced with a large two-light window with 
double transoms. This composition gives to the upper part of 
the steeple a richness and lightness of appearance scarcely 
equalled in the kingdom. 

Campanile towers are to be found : that at Evesham is 
interesting from its grouping with the adjacent churches: 
another fine example is to be seen near Norwich. 

The most remarkable of our Perpendicular towers is that 
of Gloucester, erected about 1455 by Abbot Seabrook ; it rises 
above two hundred feet from the ground, and about one 
hundred from the roof of the choir. It is of two stories, with 
two windows in each face, arranged within an elaborate com- 
position of buttresses and panels of the very richest descrip- 
tion, and flanked by four perforated turret-like pinnacles of the 
most delicate work, which have an appearance so hght and 
graceful, almost beyond the natur^ capacity of stone-work. 
This has had its influence on the erections of others in 
the surrounding districts, as we find the same character pre- 
vailing in Somersetshire, and near Bristol. Some of the most 
important of these towers are St. Mary's, Taunton; St. 
John's, Glastonbury ; St. Stephen's, Bristol; at North Pether- 
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ton, and Thoraburj. The great peculiarity of the Somerset^ 
shire towers cousists in the richlj pierced parapets and 
pinnacles, the open stone-work of the belfry windows, and 
the ornamental feature which the external stair turret is 
almost always made. 

Perpendicular towers are very numerous in all parts of the 
kingdom: among such as best deserve attention may be 
mentioned those of Gloucester, York, and Canterbury cathe- 
drals; Cirencester, Gloucestershire; Great Malvern, Worcester- 
shire, and that of St. Mary Magdalen college, Oxford. 




Magdalen College, Oxford, 



Of the cathedrals which have had alterations made during 
the period we are now concluding, we may instance those of 
Winchester, Gloucester, Canterbury, Norwich, Bristol, Wells, 
and Worcester. 

In our description of Gothic architecture, we have been 
under the necessity of confining ourselves solely to those parts 
of the ecclesiastical buildings whose various modifications 
constitute the most obvious distinctions between one style and 
another. We have only presented a mere sketch of the 
peculiarities, and enough of the principles to show that the 
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dianges of stjle were gradual* and the results of a desire to 
improve in general combinatimis and more enricbed details. 
To assert that all the works of the Gothic masons at any 
date were perfect, and devoid of inconsistencies, would be 
to mislead: it is however surprising that so little of the 
defective should exist, when we consider the insufficient 
number of architects and masons for the host of buildings 
which were in the course of erecticm at the same periods. 
Let the student of this dass of art endeavour to discriminate 
between that which is reallj good, and accidental or compulsory 
peculiarities ; lUid not attach undue importance to, or endea* 
vour to imitate, features whose only recommendation is their ' 
quaintness or picturesque effects, or the ingenuity displayed in 
disguising that which is otherwise deficient in harmony or 
arraugement. , 



CHAPTER XVI. 



THE CASTELLATED AND DOMESTIC BUILDINGS OF BNOLAND, 
FROM THE NORMAN TO THE TUDOR PERIOD. 

The buildings of the An^o-Saxon nobility, as well as those of 
the burgesses and common people of this country, were of a 
very humble character, and constructed of timber' covered with 
reeds and straw: the former, says William of Malmsbury, 
: " squandered their ample means in low and mean dwelliugs." 
On the settlement of the Normans after the Conquest, the 
kings, nobility, and prelates erected large and magnificent 
palaces or castles, and the baj:ons were equally jealous in 
raising fortified castles, as were the prelates io the erection 
of ecclesiastical buildings. This change, like all othen in the 
art of building, was the result of necessity: the Normans 
found that although they had conquered, and intended to 
retain possession of the country, yet they were surrounded by 
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vassals by whom they were detested, on account of tSc 
plunder and subjugation to which they had been compelled 
to submit. 

To guard against an expulsion from th^ island, (which was 
fn from improbable,) the Conqueror resolved to encourage his 
nobles and prelates in the erection of fortified places, and for 
that object made large grants of lands to such as had ihe 
power to build, either by thebr own means or exaction. 
Amongst the castles erected during the reign of the first 
Norman king, or shortly afterwards, may be mentioned, the 
Tower of London, the castles of Porchester, Canterbury, 
Rochester, Dover, Colchester, Norwich, Ludlow, Hedingham, 
Guildford, Oxford, Newcastle-upon-Tyne, Corfe, Bamborough, 
and ^Richmond ; — these in plan were either square or oblong. 
Of the round or polygonal, the following are the most im* 
portant: Arundel, Conisburgh, York, Tunbridge, Lincobi, 
Oxford, Windsor, Durham, and Berkeley. 

William Bufus and Henry I. were as much addicted to the 
erection of castles as their father; but during the reign of 
Stephen, which lasted from 1135 to 1154, thb practice had 
become so general, that in the short space of nineteen years no 
fewer than 1115 had been raised from their foundations; in 
fact, all those who had the ability or means built a stronghold 
or castle. A concise description of the general arrangement of 
these structures may be interesting. An eminence near a river 
was the situation generally chosen : the boundary walls were 
often of great extent, and in plan very irregular, their form 
being regulated by the nature of the position; or levels of the 
ground; the whole was surrounded by a broad ditch, called 
the fosse, which could be filled with water when required. 
The most advanced work beyond the fosse was the barbican or 
watch-tower; it was placed before the drawbridge and prin- 
cipal entrance as a protection from sudden assaults ; these out- 
works were of great strength, and so planned, that if the gate 
was forced, those within could still annoy the assailants from 
^^e turrets and embrasures during their attack on the draw« 
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liridge entrance.* Within the ditch was a wall of great 
strength, frequently from 8 to 9 feet in thickness, and as 
much as 30 feet in height; towers were placed at the most 
commanding or principal positions of it, in which the principal 
officers of the castle resided: inside of the wall were the 

* apartments of the retainers, servants, as well as storehouses 
and necessary offices. On the top of the wall was a platform 
extending the whole length and over the towers: 'the side 
towards the ditch was protected hy hattlements. The great 
gate was flanked on each side with a square or circular tower, 
and above the gateway were rooms which communicated with 
those in the towers. The mode of protecting this entrance 
was by a portcullis, or framework of wood faced with iron ; it 
was fixed in a groove, and was raised or lowered by machinery : 
behind this were massive oak double doors, which were either 
covered with iron or large nail-heads. Within the external 
wall was a large open space or court, containing the chapel : in 
some instances another ditch and wall enclosed an inner court 
or balUum, where the dungeon or keep was placed. This great 
tower, the principal stronghold of the castle, was built on the 
most elevated spot, sometimes on an artificial mound, and 
varied from four to five stories in height. The walls were of 
great thickness, and in them the passages or stairs were built: 
the openings were small, and admitted but little light into the 
apartments. This building was used as the residence of the 
owner, or constable of the castle, and was provided with under- 
ground vaults for the confinement of prisoners. On the second 

. floor was the state room or hall for entertainment, as well 
as a chapel. This mass of masonry was made to contain 
provisions and ammunition for a long defence, in the event 
of the rest of the castle being taken : the well was usually in 
the centre of the tower, and had openings to each floor .f The 

* Instances of ihe barbican are to be seen at Tork, Scarborough castle, 
Yorkshire, and Carlisle castle, Cumberland, 
t Those at Rochester and Conisburgh are still existing. 
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only admission to this tower wrs hj a door at from 15 to 20 
feet from the ground, approached by a steep external staircase. 
The whole of this strong building was surmounted by projecting 
battlements and machicolations, through the openings of wliich 
arrows, stones, and other missiles were thrown on the as- 
sailants. One of the most interesting keep-towers is that of 
Conisburgh, Yorkshire, built by William de Warren in 1070, 




Keep-tower, Comsborgb Castle. 

during the reign of William of Normandy. It is circular 
inside, and divided into three stories or floors ; beneath the 
lowest of these is an apartment, which was probably the 
it is arched over, and has no window or opening 
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but that in the floor of the room above, through which jou 
descend. The apartment on the first floor was used as a 
store-room, and had no other external opening than the door; 
above this was the great hall and other apartments.* The 
keeps of the Anglo-Norman castles which are most perfect at 




Plan of Conisborgfa Caitle. 

ihe present time are those of the White Tower of London, 
Rochester, Guildford, Norwich, and Hedingham.f 

* The internal diameter is about 23 feet, and the walls are from 10 to 
13 feet in thickness ; the total height from the ground is about 90 feet, 
t The first two were erected by Gundulph, Bishop of Rochester. 
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The lurangement of the earlj castles yaried as the cir- 
cumstances or situation required; but their massiveness re- 
mained nearly the same until the time of Edward 1., when the 
castellated as well as the ecclesiastical architecture of this 
country acquired more varied forms and lighter details. The 
castles built by this monarch lost much of the stem gloomi- 
ness of the stronghold, and assumed more the character of a 
fortified residence, — thus eyincing an advance towards a greater 
refinement in the mode of living; for though the security of 
the owner of these fortresses was considered, yet in the cas- 
tellated buildings of this and the following reigns a more com- 
modious arrangement of the principal apartments wa^ adopted, 
and the window openings were made larger. Caernarvon 
Castle, Wales, built by Edward I., was both a fortress and 
a palace ; the King held his court in it, and Queen Eleanor 
gave birth to Edward II. within its walls, on April 25th, 1284. 
It was commenced by Edward immediately after his conquest 
of the country in 1282, and the fortifications and castle were 
completed within the space of one year by the labour of the 
peasants, and at the cost of the chieftains of the country, on 
whom the conqueror imposed the hateful task.* This castle 
was of great strength, and regular in plan: the towers are 
very beautiful, and in form are pentagonal, hexagonal, or 
octagonal. The eagle tower is fine, and has the addition of 
three slender turrets issuing from the top. 

Among the castles erected by Edward I., those of Caernarvon, 
Conway, Beaumaris, Harlech, in Wales, are the most remark- 
able. Windsor Castle was nearly rebuilt by Edward III., who * 
extended it to the present dimensions, and gave it the appear- 
ance of a castellated palace, instead of the fortress which 
preceded it.*f 

* Britton's * Architectural Antiquities.' 

t William de Wykeham was appointed to superintend the works which 
were in progress from the year 1357 to 1375. Many alterations were 
made by the successors of Edward IIL The beautiful chapd of St. George 
was enlarged and rebuilt by Edward IV., and Henry VIl. vaulted the roof 
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From the beginning of the fourteenth century, or from the 
time of Henry lY., the habitable castles gradually assumed a 
lighter and more pleasing character, until they changed into 
the castellated mansion, and were adapted to suit the improved 
domestic habits of each period. Those of Windsor, Warwick, 
$nd. Raby are therefore remarkable ; for, whilst they present 
the external features of feudal ages, their apartments are at 
gnce spacious and elegant : in the window openings, mullions 
and tfaceried heads were introduced. 

. Ri^land Castle, Monmouthshire, erected in the reigns of 
JJdwwf^ IV. and Henry VII. by the Earl of Worcester, at the 
^ose of the fifteenth century, is built of stone, and very 
interesting, from its combining the external requisites of a 
defensive castle with the internal arrangements of a mansion. 
The windows of the great hall, dining-room, bed-rooms, and 
indeed all those which look towards the court-yard, are divided 
by muUions and transoms, whilst the heads are traceried. The 
strength of this castle may be inferred from its having been 
garrisoned by eight hundred men during the civil wars: at 
length it surrendered to the parliamentary forces, was con- 
fiscated with the large estates of its loyal and venerable owner, 
and shared the same fate which befell so many similar build- 
ings ; — it was plundered and dismantled. 

Thornbury Castle, Gloucestershire, commenced about 1511, 
is another example of the castellated mansion ; it is celebrated 
for the elaborate and beautiful style of the windows, chimneys, 
and other ornaments. The parts at present existing were built 
in the reign of Henry VIII. by Edward Stafford, Duke of 
Buckingham, who was engaged on it for ten years. The 
completion of this magnificent design was prevented by its 
noble owner being sacrificed to the resentment of Cardinal 
Wolsey.* 

ef the choir : Henry VIII. rebuilt the great gate in the lower ward, and 
l^ditions have been made by most succeeding monarchs. 
* The Duke of Buckingham was arrested at Thornbury Castle, and 
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From what remains of this du6al edifice, it is erident that 
it was intended to hare heen huilt on a very spacious and 
magnificent scale, and to have rivalled in size and richness of 
decoration the palaces of Nonsuch, Richmond, and Hampton 
Court. This presumption may have heen instrumental in pro- 
voking the enmity of the King, who looked with jealousy on 
those of his nobles who dared to emulate him in their mansicms, 
and which was not lessened by the Duke being one of the most 
powerful and wealthy persons of his time. 

The buildings which the Duke commenced remained un- 
finished, and were abandoned to ruin immediately after his 
attainder. Since that period, all the older parts of the castle, 
comprising a great many rooms, have been totally demolished, 
and much injury has been done to the windows and other 
ornamental parts within the last century. 

The towers at the entrance to the inner court are bold in 
design ; the projecting machicolations, still preserved, are very 
good examples. The bay windows of the great hall are beau- 
tifully composed ; the plans of the upper and lower parts vary, 
the one being a combination of five semicircles of four lights 
in each, whilst the latter is angular, and more solid in con- 
struction. It is impossible to describe properly the great oriel 
window, the enriched chimney shafts, fire-places, and other 
features of interest, without the assistance of illustrations : we 
must therefore refer the reader to Pugin*s ' Examples,' vol. ii., 
for fmther information on the details of this interesting and 
most ornamental specimen of the castellated mansion. 

We cannot turn from the stone erections of this period 
without notice of Eenilworth Castle, long since dismantled. 



conducted to London, where he was tried and declared gailty of high 
treason, chiefly on the evidence of Charles Knevet, who had been formeriy 
steward to the Duke ; and who^ being dismissed for misconduct, sought 
revenge by betraying his master. Of course, the remorseless Henry 
consigned him to execution, and his head was struck off on Tower Hiil^ 
May 17th, 1521. — ^Pugin's ' Examples,' voL ii. 
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and whose shattered halls and towers are gradually falling to 
the ground. This spacious and once magnificent pile was 
composed of buildings raised at different periods during five 
centuries, and consequently exhibited almost every variety of 
architecture that successively was practised from the Norman 
to that now commonly called the EUzabethan style. Geofirey 
de Clinton, Lord Chamberlain and Treasurer to Henry I., was 
the founder of the castle, to which he annexed an extensive 
park or chase. In 1172, during the reign of Henry II., it 
was fortified and garrisoned by the King, when his eldest son 
raised a rebellion which involved the whole nation in tumult. 
Henry III. granted it to Simon de Montfort, Earl of Leicester, 
for life ; it remained from that period untO 1485 in the hands 
of the Crown, when Henry YI. transferred it to the possessions 
of the Duchy of Cornwall. In 1562, Queen Elizabeth, by 
letters patent^ bestowed it on her favourite, Robert, Lord 
Dudley, aflerwards Earl of Leicester.^ The costly festivities 
and splendid entertainments which took place here on the 
royal visit, as well as the history of the untimely end of its 
princely owner, have given an interest to this above all other 
castles. All the buildings were enclosed by an outward court, 
comprising seven acres, surrounded with massive walls, em- 
battled, and strengthened with buttresses and towers. The 
richest and most perfect parts are the remains of the great hall 
and the rooms adjoining it, which appear of about the date of 
Henry YIII. The castles of Warwick, Bolton, and Middleham, 
Yorkshire, and many others, possess features of great interest 
both to the architect and antiquary. 

The next class or section of defensive mansions may be 
termed fortified manor-houses, erected of bricks, either plain 
or ornamental, with an occasional introduction of stone : of 
these, Herst-Monceaux, in Suss<ex, is perhaps the most cele- 
brated ; — this may have been partly caused by its destruction, 
which is unaccountable. Mr. Wilson remarks that — "Had 
accidental fire, or a siege in the qivil wars, reduced it to the 
mere shell we have now before us, our regret would have been 
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softened bj reflections on the ineidtable fate that, sooner or 
later, attends all human grandeur. But what can be said of 
the sordid possessor of such a treasure, who deUberately pulls 
it to pieces ? " — ^The right of property is unquestionable ; but it 
would have been happy for the memory of the owner, had he 
4X>nsidered that the possession of a building which the public 
admire and value is, in some sort, equivalent to a public trust, 
and its destruction is sure to be followed by the censure of 
posterity. 

The castle was built a. d. 1440, in the nineteenth year of 
Henry VI., by Sir Roger Fienes, who obtained a royal licence 
to enclose six hundred acres of land, and fortify his manor- 
house. It remained in the family until 1701, when this noble 
castle was purchased by George Naylor, Esq., from whom it 
descended to the Rev. Robert Hare, by whom it was com- 
pletely gutted and reduced to a ruin in the year 1777. 

All that now remains of Herst-Monceaux Castle are the 
gate-rhouse and towers, with the whole of the external 
walls, which are nearly a square of about 200 feet : these are 
as perfect as when built, having octagonal towers at the 
angles, and three others between. The arrangement of the 
apartments seems, from the account in Grose's 'Antiquities,' to 
have been on an enlarged and magnificent scale of richness. 
The hall is spoken of as " resembling those at Oxford and 
Cambridge, with three handsome rooms at the eastern end« 
one of them 40 feet long ; beyond these were the chapel, and 
parlours for common use, with rooms for the upper servants. 
The grand stairs, which lie beyond* the hall, occupy an area of 
40 feet square. The kitchen, as well as the hall and chapel, 
goes in height to the upper story of the house." The oUier 
chambers were large and numerous ; the apartments on one 
floor were sufficient to lodge a garrison. The windows were 
of stone, and in every one was painted glass. The towers on 
each side of the gate-house on the south front are 84 feet 
high, and very fine in design. This castle, entirely built 
with brick» is one of the oldest edifices of that material in 
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the kingdom (excepting those Idt by the Romans), as well as 
one of the most complete, no flaw or crack being observable 
in any part of it. The walls are of great thickness ; the 
doorways, copings, water tables, and all moulded work, are of 
stone. 

Another of the same class of defensive manor-house as the 
preceding, though of a later date, is Oxborough Hall, Norfolk ; 
it was built in 1482 by Sir Edmund Bedingfield, a zealous 
adherent to the House of York, and in high favour with 
Edward IV., who granted him a licence to build towers and 
fortifications at his manor of Oxborough. 

This mansion is constructed entirely of brick, with the ex- 
ception of the larger windows and gateway in the entrance 
tower. The whole of the traceried panels, mouldings, and 
battlements are either of cut brick or moulded tiles. It is in 
plan nearly a square of 172 feet, with the buildings entirely 
isurrounding a central court. The hall, 52 feet long and 
29 feet broad, and also the principal apartments, were in the 
southern range, or facing the entrance : these, with the private 
dining-room and great kitchen, were taken down in the year 
1778. The grand entrance gateway remains unchanged, and 
is a most interesting feature : it is flanked by .two octagonal 
towers 80 feet in height, panelled in six stories, standing for- 
ward with a bold projection, and rising from the moat, which 
entirely surrounds the walls. The approach to the gates is by 
a bridge of three arches ; an arch projecting from the face of 
the waU connecting the towers, and supporting the battle- 
ments, serves for the purpose of machicolations : windows of 
three and four openings Hght the rooms over the gateway. In 
the tower on the right hand of the entrance is a spiral stair- 
case of brick, leading to the top of the building, and lighted 
by small quatrefoil apertures. The other tower is occupied by 
four rooms, three of which have covered brick roofs, with pro- 
jecting ribs. 

In its original state, Oxborough Hall exhibited a complete 
example of a fortified mansion, which, as we have before 
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explfuned, succeeded, and was the last of a class having any 
similitude to the castles of the earUer times : it was designed 
with more regard to internal space^ convenience, and the 
improved habits of Hving, although constructed of sufficient 
strength to resist any casual hostile assault. Many other 
examples of dismantled buildings of this date and character 
still exist in different parts of the country; but as we have 
chosen the best and most perfect, no advantage would be 
obtained by further descriptions. 



CHAPTER XVII. 



THE DOMESTIC AND CIVIL ARCHITECTURE OF ENGLAND 
OF THE TUDOR AND ELIZABETHAN PERIODS. 

We have now arrived at a class of architecture more pleasing 
in its contemplation than that described in our previous 
chapter: aU the buildings there noticed were erected for a 
purpose more or less offensive or defensive; — ^the history of 
the country^ the numerous wars or disputes between kings 
and nobles, and the unsettled or rather disordered state of 
society, are written in indehble characters on every stone and 
brick which remains. However we may be pleased by an 
antiquarian or historical research into these evidences of 
past events, and the ingenuity displayed in their erection, 
still, to the studious mind or to the philanthropist, they are 
so many monuments recording the sufferings of people by 
the tyranny of ambition, or else are the records of oppression, 
domestic broils, and anarchy. Their great attraction to the 
world at large is the picturesque appearance which their 
ruinous state presents; but it is to be questioned whether, 
in the under current of the mind's reflections, another feeling 
does not arise that imperceptibly assists the charm, viz. 
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cx>iigratiilation at oar more peaceful state, and the arub* 
▼ersion of customs iu which might was often considered 
synonymous with right and justice. Nothing perhaps forms 
a more beautiful picture than castellated ruins well covered 
i/rith vegetation, intermixed and surrounded by trees in all 
their natural loveliness of form, unindebted to the hand of 
man for planting or training, and more frequently growing, 
as in mockery to the founder, in the great halls or state 
chambers, where but a very few centuries since the frail repre- 
sentative of humanity prided himself on the capabihties which 
power gave him to persecute his fellow man. 

The halls or manor-houses of the reigns of Henry the 
Seventh and Henry the Eighth retained little of fortified 
character beyond the battlements with which the waUs were 
surmounted, more for ornament than use (as we find in the 
churches of this period). The thickness of the waUs, size of 
the windows, turrets, and buttresses, were influenced by their 
situation or requirements, and without any idea of making the 
mansicm assume an appearance of more than necessary 
strength. In the arrangement of the plans of the Tudor 
bouses, no systematic principle seems to have been considered, 
and the position of the rooms was caused by local circum- 
stances : in those of a large scale, the courts were generally 
surrounded by bufldings, as at Haddon Hall, Derbyshire; 
whilst in others of less pretension there was a gate-house in 
advance of the mansion, but connected with it by mantle walls : 
the manor-house. East Barsham, Norfolk, has this appendage. 
The style of architecture which prevailed during the latter 
part of the fifteenth century is more extended, both for its 
uses and modification, than any other we are acquainted with, 
and was applied to domestic as^well as ecclesiastical structures. 
The preceding styles had been only employed in religious 
]buildings, with wlidch the castellated ones of the same period 
had little in common, and had so very few features wherein the 
'general style could at all exhibit itself: they must, therefore, 
be considered as forming distinct classes of Uiemselves. 
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In the ortiamentid domestic aCfehitecture of the fifteenth 
and sixteenth centuries, generally designated Tudor, (there 
are very few examples before that period,) we perceive the 
same style as that of the ecclesiastical buildings applied to 
another class, where, although the parts are somewhat differ- 
ently composed, the style of ornament and detail is essen- 
tially the same. Some features, such as doorways and porches, 
are very httle altered from those of churches ; while others, 
unknown to the latter class of buildings, such as chimneys and 
projecting windows, became highly characteristic and deco- 
rative in this.* Oriel and bay windows are peculiar to this 
Style : these terms are often used indiscriminately ; — the former 
of these project out in the upper part of a building, and over* 
hang that below, being corbelled upon mouldings splaying 
downwards on every side: the latter may be similar in 
openings and omanwnt, but they rise immediately from the 
ground, and are connected with the building by the base and 
string-course mouldings. Oriels are both single and com- 
pound, that is, are either confined to one of the upper floors 
of the building, or carried up through allits stories: of the 
latter description is the singularly rich one in the entrance 
tower o£ Magdalen college, Oxford, built in 1475 ; — others 
are to be seen at Windsor. Of the former, we may refer 
to examples of varied character and degrees of richness at 
Balliol, St. John's, and All Souls' colleges, Oxford ; Windsor 
Castle; Hengrave Hall, Suffolk; the Chancellor's house, 
Lincoln ; the manor-houses of Great Chalfield and Wraxally 
Wilts ; the hall of the Vicar's close. Wells ; the tribunal-house, 
Glastonbury; Thombury Castle, Gloucestershire; and the 
Deanery, Wells. f Oriel windows are rarely to be found in 
any buildings but those of the period of Henry the Seventh 
or the early part of Henry the Eighth ; whereas the bay window 

* Projecting or bay windows have sometimes been misapplied to 
churches, as at Spetchley in Worcestershire, and Dorchester, Dorset. 

t Illustrations of the greater part of these are to be found in Pugin's 
• Examples of Gothic Architecture.' 
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-was retained until the end of the reign of Elizabeth, and made 
•one of the most important features in the compositions. Bay 
\nndows, tso called from forming a bay or recess in a rooin, pro- 
jecting from the wall either in a rectangular, semi-octagonal, 
or circular form, do not appear to have been used prior to the 
introduction of the Perpendicular style, when they were very 
frequently employed, particularly in halls, where they were 
invariably found at one end, and sometimes at both ends of 
the dais : the openings were generally longer than those of the 
other windows, so as to reach within about three feet from the 
'floor. Some of the finest specimens of the Tudor period are to 
be found at Hampton Court Palace ; the hall of the Palace at 
Eltham, Kent; Crosby Hall, London; Compton Winyate, 
Warwickshire; Thombury Castle, Gloucestershire; Sutton 
Place, Surrey; Athelhampton, Dorsetshire; Kenilworth Castle, 
"Warwickshire ; and Haddon Hall, Derbyshire. 

Chimney shafts, which until the latter part of the fifteenth 
century had not been made of importance, and were generally 
attached or in pairs, now became one of the principal feature^ 
by being clustered together and very highly ornamented ; they 
were executed both of stone and brick ; examples of the latter 
material are very numerous ; their form was either octagonal 
or circular : those at East Barsham manor-house, and Thorp-i 
land Hall, Norfolk, are richly ornamented with devices ; other 
beautiful varieties exist at Gilford's Hall, Suifolk ; Eton col- 
lege, Buckinghamshire; Hampton Court, Middlesex; and 
Chesham, Buckinghamshire. 

Although chimneys had been long invented, and were 
much in use for other rooms, our ancestors do not appear to 
have introduced them generally into their halls until the 
end of the fifteenth or the early part of the sixteenth century. 
The previously open hearth, on which the fire was made, waa 
in the centre of the hall, and the smoke escaped through the 
louvre lantern in the roof: about this period they were added 
to many halls of an older date. 

The general plan, as we have before observed, of the large^ 
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.mansions of the Tudor period was qoadrangnlar, consistiiig of 
an inner and base oourty between which stood the gate-house : 
on the side of the inner court facing the entrance, the prin- 
cipal i^artments were pkced; these consisted of the hall, 
the chapel, the great chamber and dining-room, and were 
connected with a gallery for amusements, running the whole 
length of another side of the quadrangle.* Grood examples 
of this class of mansion are to be found, although many are so 
altered as to retain but a slight expression of their original 
state. Hannaker House, near Midhurst, Sussex, was built 
round a court, with the entrance under an embattled gate- 
house, flanked by small octagonal towers on the south. A 
square tower was at the south-east angle ; the chapel and other 
iqMurtments on the east ; the hall and principal rooms on the 
north : the latter contains carving and oak panelling of the 
time of Henry the Eighth. In a compartment near the centre 
are the arms of England : over the doors leading from the 

* Warton, in 1783, thus describes ''a most beautiful and genuine 
model of a magnificent mansion of the reign of Henry the Eighth, built 
by Sir Anthony Brown at Midhurst in Sussex : " 

** We enter a spacious and lofty quadrangle of stone through a stately 
Ck>thic tower, with four light angular tu^ts. The roof of the gateway is 
a fine piece of old fret-work. There is a venerable old hall, with a noble 
oak-raftered roof and a large high range of Gothic windows. Opposite 
the screen is the arched portal of the buttery. Adjoining the hall is a 
dining-room, the walls painted all over, (as was anciently the mode soon 
after the beginning of the reign of Edward the Sixth,) chiefly with histories 
(out of perspective) of Henry the Eighth : the roof is in flat compartments. 
A gallery, with window recesses or oriels, occupies one side of the quadran- 
gular court. A gallery on the opposite, of equal dimensions, has given 
way to modem convenience, and is couverted into bed-chambers. In the 
^ centre of the court is a magnificent old fountain, with much imagery in 
brass, and a variety of devices for shooting water. On the top of the hall 
is the original louvre or lantern, adorned with a profusion of vanes. The 
chapel, running at right angles vrith the hall, terminates in the garden 
with three large Gothic windows." 

The same Sir Anthony Brown built also Byfleet House, Surrey: he 
died in 1548. 
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hall* to the buttery and cellar are half-lengfli figines of men 
holding caps : over the head of one^ on a label, is lbs * bien * 
VENUS ; and over the other, come • in • and • dringe.* 

Hengrave HaU, SufPolk, built in 1538, is another of the fine 
old mansions with which that county abounds : the date of 
this is certain from an inscription on the outside of the curious 
oriel window. An open court occupies the centre of the 
buildings ; this is siirrounded on three sides by a gallery, with 
windows to the court, communicating with all the apartments : 
the hall (34 feet by 25) is on the other ; the bay and two 
windows, by which it is lighted, look into the court. The 
apartments are numerous, and th^ir arrangement is, perhaps, 
more in accordance with modem requirements than we 
generally find in buildings of this date. The principal front 
(which is about 160 feet in length) displays a fine picturesque 
character ; indeed, the whole is a unique example of ancient 
domestic architecture. It is built of brick and stone ; the 
gateway is peculiar and in high preservation ; perhaps a more 
elegant specimen of the architecture of that age can scarcdy 
be seen. 

The great halls in the palaces, mansions, and colleges of 
this period were extremely lofty, frequently predominating 
over the surrounding buildings : the ceilings and roofs were 
very boldly constructed and elaborately omamented.f The 
most deserving attention are those at Eltham Palace, Kent, 
built by Edward the Fourth about 1482 ; — and at Hampton 
Court, built by Cardinal Wolsey between 1520 and 1540, which 
is the most florid in its decorations of any in the kingdom, and 
measures 106 feet by 40, the walls being 45 feet high. That 
of Christ Church, Oxford, built likewise by Cardinal Wolsey 
a few years earlier, is much more simple, though scarcely less 

♦ Hunt's * Tudor Architecture.' 

t For a fuU description of the constructive principles and peculiarities 
of the open timber roofs of this as well as the preceding style, the reader 
is referred to the ' Rudimentary Art of Building/ published in this series. 
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beautifol ; — the size is 115 feet by 40> and 50 feet Iiigh. • Bed"- 
dington Hall^ Surrey, is another fine example. The root 
of Crosby Hall, London, built about 1470, cannot be exceeded 
ju richness of effect, the details of which are of the pure 
^styles of the florid Gothic, and unlike that of Hampton Court, 
where the Italian or transition style has been partially intro- 
duced* The interior of Crosby Hall measures 69 feet by 27 ; 
and the height in the centre of the roof about 38 feet. The 
noblest of the open timber roofs is that of Westminster Hall, 
erected by Richard the Second in 1395 ; the hammer-beam 
and arched rib are its peculiar constructive features : the length 
of this hall is 228 feet, breadth 66 feet, and height 92 feet. 
Many otber open roofs, more or less ornamented, are to be 
found in the colleges at Oxford and Cambridge, the inns 
of court in London, besides others in the country, of which 
we mention Athelhampton Hall, Dorsetshire, Penshurst Place, 
and Cobham college, Kent. 

The next description of manor-house is that where the 
buildings were not quadrangular, but arranged in one front, 
with projecting wings, or else having a porch-tower in the 
centre. In front of this was an irregular court, formed partly 
by the house, and by stables or other out-buildings: those 
of Great Chalfield and South Wraxall are thus arranged, 
with entrance gate-houses: the former is in a veiy perfect 
state, still retaining the elaborately carved oak screen of the 
banqueting-hall : it'is altogether one of the best examples of 
the latter part of the reign of Henry the Sixth.* 

The brick-built manor-houses of this period, so peculiar 
to the counties of Norfolk and Suffolk, deserve our notice : 
that at East Barsham exhibits au extraordinary specimen 
of skilful workmanship, being almost wholly composed of tha( 
material ; and it is much to be regretted that this curious and 
extensive fabric should have been suffered to fall into ruins, 
when a little expense and care bestowed on it, about a century 
since, would have preserved it : at present, more than half the 



* See Pugin's * Examples/ voL iii. 
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house is roofless, and reduced to a state so decayed andruiuous» 
that its original form cannot be exactly traced. It was com* 
ineucpd in the reign of Henry the Seventh, and finished ia 
that succeeding. The walls of the principal front-are nearly 
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on one plane» being broken only by the porch in the cenixe'; 
and octagonal turrets of different sizes are so distributed 
as to give a variety of outline to the combination. The hall 
u to the left of the porch by which it is entered : the great ^ 
parlour and principal apartments are beyond, or at the back of 
it. The windows are large, and must have given the rooms a 
cheerful appearance. The building, consists of only two 
stories, except in one part, where another is added as a tower. 
The upper string-courses are bold in moulding, and rich in 
cast ornaments and panelar: these are surmounted by moulded 
battlements, with beautiful traceried panels. The stack of 
ten chimneys at the west end of the hall, and the turret ter- 
minations, are fine in design and execution. 

The building, which measures 140 feet by 58 feet, has a 
gate-house tower about 40 feet in front of the porch (a paved 
court intervening) : on this, if possible, a greater degree of 
moulding and enrichment has been bestowed; — figures, ar- 
morial bearings, battlements, and panelling, are all executed in 
brick in a surprising manner. 

Thorpland Hall, within two miles of East Barsham, is 
evidently of the same date, and erected by the same party : 
although it will not bear any comparison as to scale, yet the 
details and ornaments are in no way inferior. It is a valuable 
example of the class, and exhibits features well suited to 
modem imitation. The parsonage-house. Great Snoring, in 
the immediate vicinity of Thorplands, likewise built of brick, 
is celebrated for its peculiar richness of design. 

In many towns there are considerable remains of houses 
built during the fifteenth century, both of stone as well as of 
timber and ornamental plaster: of the former, an inn and 
tribunal-house at Glastonbury, and another at Grantham, are 
noted for their elaborate and beautiful arrangement : of the 
latter class, numerous instances still exist in most of the old 
cities, Coventry, Winchester, York, Norwich, and at Hadleigh, 
Lavenham, Ipswich, and many other places in Suffolk and 
Norfolk. 
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We have little evidence of the way in which houses were 
fitted up until late in the fifteenth century. Tapestries were 
much in use, but very few specimens remain ; those at St. Mary's 
Bally Coventry, representing Henry VI. and his court, and 
Queen Margaret, are good early examples, and in a compara- 
tively perfect state of preservation. Oak panelling generally 
Hned the walls of the halls and larger rooms to one-third of 
their height; paintings of ornaments, figures, and armorial 
bearings were likewise adopted for decoration, but few examples 
remain.* The ceilings of this period were usually of timber, 
divided into squares, with carved flowers at the intersections, 
as at Sherborne Abbey, Dorset. Another, at the Deanery, 
Worcester, has the whole of the mouldings relieved in colour, 
and on the ground of the square panels roses are painted. 
The hall at Great Chalfield has its ceiling divided into squares 
• by the main timbers, and at the intersections are plaster bosses, 
composed of foliage and devices. 

Towards the close of the fifteenth century Italian features 
were continually increasing, and consequently greater variations 
were observable in the ornamental details at the beginning 
of the following century. Wainscot came much in fashion : 
the panels were small, and mostly of what is called the 
linen pattern ; but they were also carved with great variety 

* Paintiiig on the walk of rooms is of high antiquity. Henry III., who 
was a great enoourager of the fine arts, kept several painters in his service. 
One chamber in the palace of Winchester was painted green, with stars of 
gold, and the whole l^story of the Old and New Testament. A room at 
Westminster, and another in the Tower of London, were embellished with 
the history of the expedition of Richard I. into the Holy Land. The 
coronation, wars, and marriage of Edward I. were painted on the waUs of 
the great hall in the e[Hscopal palace at Lichfield, in 1312. 

<' In the fimoos royal palace of Bngland is a celebrated chamber, on 
whose walls all the warlike histories of the Bible are painted, and ex- 
plained by a regular series of texts." During iidward the Third's time, 
the taste for painting was so great and general, that even the walls of 
the bed-chambers of private gentlemto were ornamented with historical 
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of design, mixed more or less with Italian details, and fre- 
quently in the upper line of paneb fanci^ heads, placed in 
wreaths, were carved in high reUef. " A great deal of this 
kind of work yet remains at Tolleshunt Darcy, £s8ex ; Thame 
Park, Oxford; Boughton Malherbe, Kent; Syon House, 
Middlesex ; and in many other places. Towards the end of 
this century, planer panels were introduced, sometimes with 
gilding, as at a house at HoUinghoume, Kent, and also 
arabesques, &c., in painting, as at Boughton Malherbe. 
Sometimes the walls had rude paintings, as at Eastbniy 
House, Essex."* 

In the early part of this century the main diyisions of the 
ceilings were formed by the girders of the floor above, which 
were either chamfered or moulded at the angles ; and the joists 
were either bare, but ornamented with mouldings and carved, 
or else concealed by panels with ribs of oak, divided into various 
figures, the ground of whic]i> or the spaces between, were both 
of wood and plaster : of the former class, the ceiling of the old 
Star Chamber was a beautiful example. At Layer Mam^, 
Essex, Hever and Allington Castles, Kent, instances of the 
latter are to be found. Ornamental staircases and galleries do 
not occur until the end of this century. 

The timber houses, both in the country and towns, erected 
during the latter part of the sixteenth and the succeeding 
century, are often very splendid. The town-halls of Hereford 
and Leominster, and a house in Ludlow, are very perfect 
examples of street buildings. The towns of Chester, Shrews- 
bury, Leicester, Warwick, and Ipswich contain others more or 
less perfect. The counties of Cheshire and Shropshire are 
noted for country mansions of this class. Moreton Hall, built 
about 1559, is a particularly fine example of the arrai^emait 
of the timb^ buildings of this period, and almost wholly com- 
posed of wood and plaster. At present it encloses three sides 
of a spacious court, the south side of which has never been 
completed, or has been taken down. The bay and projecting 

* ' Remarks on Domestic Architectmre/ by '^^^lliam Twopemiy, Esq. 
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windows, surmomited by carved gables^ are arranged to form 
yerj picturesque features, and filled with ornamental glazing 
and stained glass. Park Hall, near Oswestry, Shropshire, 
presents many peculiarities in the plan and decoration of the 
exterior, differing from the preceding example: it is more 
uniform in its arrangement, having a projecting central porch 
and wings at each end : bay windows are here introduced : the 
centre of the building, as well as the greater part of the wings 
on the ground and first floors, comprises one continuous 
window, interrupted only by the projections and mullions, 
but having no piers: the portions not used as openings dis- 
play the ornamental framing filled in with plaster. Ockwells, 
Berks, near Windsor, is a most interesting specimen of the half- 
timbered mansions of the time of Henry VI. and Edward IV. 
The windows are less united than those of the later date, 
and the mullions are connected by arched heads ; the gables 
in particular are very beautiful. Bramhall Hall, Cheshire, is 
another of these remarkable buildings, retaining the peculiarity 
of the front presenting the appearance of one continuous window 
on each floor : the glazing is very varied in pattern, and en- 
riched by circles of stained glass. 

As multiplying examples of buildings retaining similar fea- 
tures and combinations would not assist our inquiry, we shall 
proceed to the consideration of the styles which succeeded. 

Scarcely any English sovereign, with the exception of the 
first two Georges, did less in direct patronage of the arts and 
architecture than the Queen whose name has been attached 
to a style which has been more generally followed in this 
country for domestic buildings than any other ; for, with the 
exception of the royal gallery at Windsor, she herself, in a 
forty years' reign, did actually nothing. Elizabeth, therefore, 
does not appear to have inherited any taste or pasdon for 
architecture from her father ; or, if she did, the thought that 
her father had done suflicient in building palaces might have 
hindered her from exercising it : of one thing we are certain. 
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she at least eBcouraged the nohles of her court in great expen- 
diture on their residences ; * and their example was so generaSj 
followed, that in this reign more ornamental and substantial 
houses were erected than in any other before or since. 

The decline and ultimate extinction of the Pointed style of 
architecture, and the introduction of a class of art hitherto 
unknown in England, cannot justly be attributed either to the 
dissolution of religious houses, the alteration in ceremonies, or 
even to the suppression of the ancient faith, as some would 
make us believe. It must be borne in mind that a positive 
change in the arts of design, as appUed to ecclesiastical build- 
ings, had taken place in France and Germany, where the 
religion remained unchanged, at least half a century before it 
was visible in our own country. We are free to admit that, 
whilst art was in the hands of the CathoUc clergy of this 
country, it flourished vigorously; st^ its expression and orna- 
mentation were constantly varying. The Perpendicular style 
had its transitions, and some which must clearly convince us 
that even when there was no prospect of a change of the forms 
of religion, the style was becoming debased, and the principles 
of Gothic art neglected. 

Architecture and the arts had revived in Italy in the fifteenth 
century, and the style most adopted there was enriched with 
imaginary and fantastic representations of animals, birds, fruit, 
and foliage ; the walls were covered with designs of an orna- 
mental nature, in which fancy was occasionally excited to its 
utmost scope ; in short, every variety of detail and general 
design was introduced. The immense patronage which the 
arts received at this period in all parts of Italy had the effect 
of producing an extraordinary amount of talent, which became 
celebrated throughout Europe, and originated a demand for 
that style of architecture which hitherto had not been practised 
north of the Alps. 

* The Earl of Leicester expended on Kenilworth alone no less a sum 
^an £ 60,000. Digitized by GoOglc 
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The desire for change and variety seems nearly inseparable 
from the human mind, and mutability has been the rule of all 
things under the sun, since first the earth was gladdened by its 
rays ; yet still progression or retrogression has more generally 
been gradual : unfortunately, in the history of art and archi* 
tecture, the latter has invariably been marked by additional speed 
towards its end. This most assuredly was the case with the 
architecture of the last Pointed period ; a century had been 
taken to perfect it, and less than a quarter of one was only 
needed for its debasement and total extinction in this country. 

The constant intercourse with the Condnent during the reign 
of Henry YIII. had its influence on the arts of design. At 
this period, in France, the Netherlands and Germany, styles 
were practised having the features of the cinque cento ; or the 
renaissance of Italy, blended on the class of architecture which 
had previously prevailed in each country. Thus arose three 
new styles ; — ^that in France, during the reign of Francis I. 
retained the features of Grothic designs, but was enriched with 
Italian details, and has been deservedlyx celebrated for the ele- 
gance and excellence of its forms, and the exquisite execution 
of its ornaments. From this source came much of the classic 
detail so perceptible in the latter works of Henry the Eighth's 
reign. 

The reign of Elizabeth is remarkable for the introduction of 
a style of domestic architecture more systematic in plan, more 
commodious in its arrangements, and imposing in its effects, 
than any preceding. Up to this period the mansions of the 
nobles were only one story in height, and in plan greatly 
deficient in the requirements incidental to the improved social 
condition. Indeed, the domestic architecture under Elizabeth 
had assumed a more scientific character, and we have ample 
evidence 4liat no building was now undertaken without the 
previous arrangement of a well-con^ered plan. Books on 
the arts of design and construction were now published, and 
architects had begun to act upon a system in the construction 
of the palatial houses of the aristocracy. The princ^al de- 
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yiation from the plans of the Tudor houses waa in the frequent 
mtroduction of bay windows ; the improvement in the galleries, 
which were now generally lofty, wide, and more than 100 feet 
in length; that of staircases, from being small and incon- 
venient, to occupying a considerable portion of the mansion, 
^nd communicating with the entrance or staircase halls of 
spacious dimensions. The exteriors of the porticoes and para- 
pets were ^eatly enriched with carved entablatures, columns, 
pilasters, figures, armorial bearings, and every variety of device 
which the most fantastic imagination could supply. 

To houses of this date, tefraces of great grandeur vera 
generally attached, connected with each other by broad flights 
of steps ; — ^they were bounded by richly perforated parapets or 
balustrades. The windows retain more of the Gothic diaracter 
than any other feature ; they were divided by mulHons and 
trapsoms, although their height, as well as width, was gener 
rally much increased : in some examples th^re «re three and 
four tiers of openings, diminishing in height as they ascend. 

The ItaHan Orders are much introduced, but their classic 
proportions not attended to : the columns, pilasters, and piers 
are usually banded in several courses by square blocks, which 
pre constantly decorated with diamond or jewel-shaped projecr- 
tions : this ornament is of very frequent occurrence, and may 
he considered as a distinct characterise of this style. The 
entablatures are more usually broken, either by projecting 
profiles or scrolled and voluted ornaments. The bay windows, 
parapets, and gables are terminated in general by perforated 
orn^Lments of either a i^quare, circular, or scroll form. 
, This singular manner of designing must be examined to be 
well understood; no description can possibly convey a just idea 
of its complex forms and elaborate ornaments. There perhaps 
is QO class of iEnghsh arcUteeture more compounded of incon- 
sistencies, defects, and beauties, than this mixture of Gothic 
and jEtalian; but to be properly appreciated, it should be 
studied with a mind unbiassed aUke by the tendencies of a 
previous education and the indiscriminating caprices of 
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fashion. The appHcation of this style to country mansions is 
unquestionably not to be equalled by any other, as its varied 
forms of plan and outline will either harmonize or contrast 
beautifully with scenery of any description. 

One of the most celebrated architects of the reigns of 
£lizabeth and her successor was John Thorpe, who designed 
and erected most of the principal palatial edifices of the time. 
The general form of his plans is that of three sides of a qua- 
drangle, and the portico in the centre. When the quadrangles 
were used, they are surrounded by an open arcade or corridor. 
As his designs are not distinguished by any pecuHarity dif- 
fering from those already described, we will only mention 
the names of some of his principal works : Holland House, 
Middlesex ; Longford Castle, "Wilts ; WoUaton Hall, Notts ; 
Audley Ead, Essex; Kirby, and Burleigh House. Bernard 
Adams and Lawrence Bradshaw, Bobert and Huntingdon 
Smithson, were also eminent architects of this period. 

The best architecture of this style may be seen at' West- 
wood, Audley End, Hatfield, WoUaton, Burleigh, and Hard- 
wick Hall ; very many more buildings have beautiful and most 
elaborate features: in some, the staircases and screens; in 
others, the entrances. The plaster ceilings of the Elizabethan 
date are particularly deserving of attention, on account of their 
richness and beautiful arrangement : the fire-places, panelling, 
cornices, inezes, and omamelits of the principal apartments 
were extremely varied, and generally good in design. Crew 
Hall, Bramshill, and Knowle, retain good examples of these. 
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CHAPTER XVIII. 



THE INTRODUCTION OF ITALIAN ARCHITECTURE INTO 
ENGLAND. 

FROM JAMES I. TO THE PRESENT PERIOD. 

The early part of the seTenteenth century, during the reign of 
James the First, is the period of the introduction of unmixed 
Italian architecture into 
England : it is to he attri- 
huted to the genius of Inigo 
Jones, who, in the early part 
of his professional career, 
had erected and altered se- 
yeral large buil4ings in the 
mixed style, which continued 
to pretail until his masterly 
designs of the Venetian 
school caused a general ad- 
miration and adoption of 
this class of art. Little is 
known of Itiigo Jones or his inigo Jones, 

works as an architect previous to 1605, when James the 
First visited the university of Oxford, at which time he was 
employed on the quadrangle at St. John's college, and had 
been to Italy : from that time until his second visit the build- 
ings on which he was engaged were of a mixed or transition 
character ; when by a careful study of the works of Palladio, 
he perfected his taste, ripened his judgment, and laid the 
foundation for his future well-merited reputation. On his 
return to England he was appointed to the office of Surveyor 
of Public Buildings, and from that time his^fame and practice 
rapidly increased. 

The banqueting-house at Whitehall, begun in 1619 and 
completed in two years, is justly considered one of the most 
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Banqueting -Honae, Whitehall. 

beautifully proportioned buildings in Europe. It is of tbe 
pure Italian style, and was but an inconsiderable portion of a 
magnificent design for a palace, wbich in magnitude would ba^e 
exceeded tbe palace of Diocletian. In plan it was an oblong 
square, subdivided into seyen courts ; and would bave extended 
from tbe park to tbe river : tbe latter front of 720 feet, as well 
as tbat towards Cbaring Cross extending 1 152 feet, would from 
tbeir scale alone bave been imposing. Tbe banqueting-bouse 
(tbe only part finisbed), now used as a cbapel, is tbe largest 
room in England (Westminster Hall excepted), it being 
115 feet in lengtb, 60 in breadtb, and 55 in beigbt. 

Tbe garden front of old Somerset House, erected in 1623, 
was a work of great beauty, (and on its demolition was par- 
tially copied by Sir W. Cbambers for tbe street front of tbe 
{present edifice.) Tbe portico of old St. Paul's, London (p. 154), 
built in 1633, was likewise bis design; and altbougb we 
may question tbe taste of adding a Roman portico (bowever 
well proportioned) to a Grotbic catbedral, still it is perbaps 
less objectionable tban attempting a style wbose beauties and 
principles even tbe genius of Jones could not appreciate 
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JoDes also erected the 
York Stairs at the end 
of Buckingham Street in 
the Strand, (formerly in 
the gardens of the Duke 
of Buckingham,) in 1626, 
The fa9ades of thishuild- 
ing were of the Tuscan 
Order, divided into three 
openings: that in the 
centre, used for the pas- 
sage and stairs, is wider 
than the other: on the 
river side, four half-co- 
lumns are attached to the 
walls, and support an 
entablature, which is 
broken above the capi- 
tals: over the archway 
is a segmental pediment, 
having its tympanum or- 
namented with a shield. 
The fa9ade next the 
street is similar in its 
combination, with the ex- 
ception that the piers are 
ornamented with pilas- 
ters instead of columns. 
This building, though 
Small in dimensions, is 
much admired for its 
boldness and propriety of 
character. 

The church of St. 
Paul, in Covent Garden, 
built from the designs of 

nes, is interesting from 




West Front of Old St. PuiPa. 
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its being the only specimen of the Tuscan Order sunilarly 
applied^ and is intended to exhibit the proportions of the 
temples of that class as they are described by Vitruvius : 
the whole building is of a very massive character, and may 
be considered as particularly appficable to its situation. The 
plan is rectangular,— of 133 feet long, including the portico, 
and 66 feet wide ; the height from the ground to the cornice 
is 35 feet. The fa9ade consists of a pedimental portico, sup- 
ported by two columns of the Tuscan Order, between the antee 
pilasters. 

The numerous works executed by Jones have received, at 
different times, both praise and severe criticism : it must be 
admitted that his admiration of Palladian architecture some- 
times led him to adopt plans and arrangements for houses not 
altogether suited to our climate or habits, and to aim at a 
splendour of design, which, under circumstances, could not be 
accomplished. The combination of his windows was Italian, 
and the piers between them were frequently so large as to 
offer too much obstruction to the admission of sufficient 
light. Objections have been offered to the height of his 
roofs, and the unmeaning, as well as useless, introduction of 
porticoes in the centres of his fa9ades. The encouragement 
received by Inigo Jones was brought to a close by the mis- 
fortunes of his royal patron : art or artists found so little favour 
or encouragement during the time of the Commonwealth, that, 
immindful of his talents, he had to pay £ 545 as a penalty for 
being a Roman CathoUc. Disappointment and trouble accele- 
rated his death, which took place in 1651. 

The fire of 1666, which destroyed nearly the whole of 
London, was the occasion to which Sir Christopher Wren was 
indebted for the opportunities of displaying his skill in archi- 
tecture and constructive science. One of his first designs 
.was that for the rebuilding the city on a regular plan, which 
unfortunately was never carried wholly into effect, — and is the 
,more to be regretted, as we then should have been spared the 
.inconvenience resulting from our present bad arrangement. 
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The task of re-erecting the cathedral of St. Paul and tbe 
greater part of the churches in the city was intrusted to Wren, 
whose distinguished talents were fully equal to the stupendous 
undertakings. No architect^ before or since his time, has pos- 
sessed such a variety of knowledge, both in design and con- 
struction : the multiplicity and magnitude of his works pro- 
claim the universality of his genius. The same hand produced 
the noblest of modem cathedrals, the largest palace, hos- 
pitals, and numberless public and private buildings, besides 
twenty-five churches in the city of London. Great length of 
days were bestowed on him : ** he lived to enrich the reigns of 
several princes, and disgraced the last of them;'* — (at the 
advanced age of 86 he was removed by George I. from the 
office of Surveyor- General ;) — "he restored London, and 
recorded its fall;" — ^he designed and lived to complete a 
building which is the boast of England and the admiration of 
the world, of which a general description is all that we can 
give. 

The cathedral church of St. Paul stands on a greater 
portion of the site of the old one ; the designs were approved 
by Charles II., and the warrant issued for the execution of the 
works on the 1st of May, 1675. The first stone was laid <ni 
the 21st of June, 1675 : within ten years the walls of the choir 
and aisles and the north and south porticoes were finished, and 
the piers of the dome were brought up to the sam^ height* 
The highest stone on the top of the lantern, which was the 
last, was laid by the son of the architect, in 1710. The whole 
edifice was completed in thirty-five years, having only one 
architect, one master-mason, and the see being occupied the 
whole time by one bishop. 

The plan of St. Paul's is a Latin cross, measuring from east 
to west 480 feet ; its general breadth on the exterior is 125 
feet, and from the north to the south ends of the transepts 
280 feet. The western end of the edifice is flanked by towers 
on the same plan as the walls, but projecting 27 feet beyond 
the north and south walls, thus making the whole width of 
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Flan of St. Faul*i. 



the fa9ade 180 feet. The exterior of the huilding consists of 
two Orders ; — ^the tower, or Corinthian, stands on a basement 
10 feet aboye the ground, which is the level of the church, 
which on the western side is approached by a magnificent flight 
of marble steps, extending nearly the whole breadth of the 
front. From this level to the top of the entablature, or the 
whole height of the Order, is 50 feet ; and from this to the 
upper part of the second Order, which is Composite, is 40 feet ; 
thus making the whole height of the body of the church 100 
feet from the ground. A magnificent portico, of the two Orders 
in height, ornaments the western front ; the lower story con- 
sists of twelve coupled columns, and the upper of eight, 
besides four pilasters : this portico is surmounted by a pecB- 
ment, on whose tympanum the subject of the conversion of St. 
Paul is sculptured in high rehef. At the ends of the transepts 
are porticoes, in form of a segment of a circle, round which are 
six fluted Corinthian columns ; this is crowned by a half- 
dome, resting against the wall of the building«d by Google 
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The height of the cathedral, from the pavement to the 
opening of the inner dome (which is of brick-work), is 
168 feet, and its diameter 100 feet. On the haunches of 
this dome, at 200 feet from the pavement, rests the base of a 
oone of brick-woik, the top of which is 285 feet from the level 
of the church : this carries a stone lantern 55 feet high, ter- 
minating in a dome, and above this is a ball and cross. The 
external dome is of oak, covered with lead, and is supported by 
horizontal and vertical timbers resting on corbels fixed in the 
brick cone. The lateral thrust of the cone and the interior 
dome is restrained by four tiers of strong iron chams, bedded 
with lead in grooves cut in the masonry at the base and at 
different heights on the exterior of the dome. The towers at 
the extremities of the western front are 220 feet high, and 
ornamented with Corinthian pilasters, terminating above the 
roof of the church in open lanterns, and coverec^with domes. 
On the exterior of the building, the intervals of the columns 
and pilasters are occupied by niches or windows with semi- 
circular or horizontal heads, and crowned by pediments. In 
the upper Order of the north and south sides there are no 
windows, as it is merely a screening wall to the nave. 

This edifice may, for elegance of design, bear comparison 
with any in Europe, not even excepting St. Peter's at Rome, 
though it is far from being so large. It must be admitted, 
however, that the interior faces of the walls present a naked 
appearance, and require much embellishment from ornamental 
sculpture before they will harmonize with the richness of the 
exterior. A great defect also arises, in the interior, from the 
want of connection which is caused by the arcades interrupting 
the entablatures. Sir Christopher Wren appears to have sur- 
passed all those who preceded him in the skill required 
for raising a building on the minimum of foundation. Some 
criterion may be drawn of the comparative skill employed 
in the construction of other buildings somewhat similar, by 
comparing the ratio between the area of the whole plan and 
that of the sum of the areas of the whole of the piers, walls, 




Western view of St. Paul's, from Ludgate Steeple.— Page iS^OglC 
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and pfllars which serve to 
support the superincumbent 
mas^. To produce the great- y 
est effect bj the smallest ' 
means is one of the first 
qualifications of an architect^ 
and the similarity of four 
churches affords a criterion 
of their respective merits as 
to the least amount of solid 
for area,* 

Wren lived to complete 
St. Paul's (which cost 

j6 736,752, exclusive of the sir Chmtopher Wrcn. 

stone and iron enclosures round it, which cost £ 11,202) : he 
died in 1723, at the age of 91, and was buried under the 
fabric, — with four words — 

SI aUJKRAS MONUMENTUM CIRCUHSPICE. 

To describe the works of Sir Christopher Wren would oc- 
cupy much space ; we must therefore content ourselves with a 
notice of some of his principal buildings. Besides the great, 
work just mentioned, he designed or executed most of the 
public edifices of his time : that upon which his fame is as 
justly founded as St. Paul's itself, is St. Stephen's church, 
Walbrook, remarkable for the elegance of its interior orna- 
ment. Its plan is a rectangle, 82 feet long by 59 broad, with 
a semicircular recess at the eastern end. It is divided longi- 



* We borrow Mr. Joseph Gwilt's table of their proportionate areas. 
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St. Peter's at Rome .... 
Sta. Maria del Fiore, Florence . 

St. Paars, London 

St. Genevieve (Pantheon), Paris 
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84,025 
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tudinally into five aisles by four rows of Connthian dblumns on 
pedestals ; but near the centre> the places of four columns are 
unoccupied, and on the entablatures of the columns which are 
left, eight semicircular arches are turned, on the spandrils of 
which are pendentives forming the circular base of a dome, 
which rises in the shape of a segment of a sphere ; and on the 
top of the dome is an elegant lantern. This church owes its 
reputation to the merit of the interior : the confined situation of 
the building among the neighbouring houses rendered an orna- 
mental exterior unnecessary. 

The lofty tower and spire, so peculiar to the Gothic churches, 
appears to have been considered by Wren as an essential 
characteristic and ornament of an ecclesiastical edifice; he 
therefore, in the greater part of his city churches, adopted 
their vast height and pyramidal form, to which he gave Italian 
details and features, so as to accord with the architectural com- 
binations of the body of the building. The most remarkable 
of these towers is that of St. Bride's church in Fleet Street, 
which is 226 feet in height, and exceeds that of any other 
church executed according to the Roman Orders of archi- 
tecture, and indeed most of the (jothic ones in this country. 
Its height was 234 feet, before it was struck by lightning in 
1764, when, in repairing, it was reduced to its present dimen- 
sions. Bow church, likewise by Wren, has a tower and spire 
of noble proportions : the entire height from the ground is 
197 feet, the tower alone being 32 feet broad and 83 feet in 
height. The upper part of the tower of the church of St. 
Dunstan in the East is remarkable for its being similar to that 
of the Gothic churches of St. Nicholas, Newcastle, and the 
High Church, Edinburgh. 

The Monument of London, erected between the years 1671 
and 1677, is a well-proportioned work, and exceeds in lofti- 
ness any of the historical columns of the ancients : its height 
is 202 feet, the lower diameter on the upper part of the base 
is 15 feet, and the pedestal is 21 feet square. 

The works of tiiis extraordinary architect are numerous 
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and yaried in design, and we here give a list of his principal 
buildings and churches : 

Begun. Completed. 

1663 

1663 



Palace of Greenwich . 
Theatre at Oxford . . 

The Monument 1671 

Temple Bar 1670 

St. Paul's Cathedral 1675 

Library at Trinity College, Cambridge . 1679 

Campanile of Christ Church, Oxford . 1681 

Ashmolean Museum, Oxford .... 1682 

Palace at Winchester 1683 

College of Physicians, (the old) . . . 1689 

College at Chelsea 1690 

Palace of Hampton Court 1690 

Towers of Westminster Abbey . . . 1696 
Greenwich Hospital. 

Time of 

CHURCHES. 

erection. 

AUhallows the Great 1697 

AUhallows, Lombard Street .... 1694 

St. Andrew Wardrobe 1692 

St. Andrew, Holbom 1687 

St.AnthoHn 1682 

St. Bride 1680 

Christ Church, Newgater Street . . . 1687 

St. Clement Dane's 1680 

St. Dionis Backchurch 1674 

St. Edmund the King 1690 

St. James, Garlick Hill 1683 

St. James, Westminster 1689 

St. Lawrence Jewry 1677 

St. Michael Royal 1694 

St. Martin's, Ludgate 1684 

St. Mary-le-Bow 1673 

The Steeple. . ,,,,,,,, J3%le ^ 388 



1669 
1677 
1672 
1710 

1682 

unfinished. 



1694 



Cost 
^. 

5641 

8058 

7060 

9000 

5685 

11,430 

11,778 

8786 

5737 

5207 

3357 

8500 

11,870 

7555 

5378 

8071 
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CHURCHES. 



St. Margaret, Lothbury . 
St. Mary Somerset . . . 
St. Mary, Aldermanbury . 
St. Olave Jewry .... 
St. Magnus, London Bridge 
St. Peter, Comhill . . . 
St. Swithin, Cannon Street 
St. Nicholas, Cole-abbey . 
St. Vedast, Foster Lane . 
St. Dunstan's in the East.* 



Time of 


Cost. 


erection. 


£. 


1690 


5340 


1695 


6579 


1677 


5237 


1673 


5580 


1676 


9579 


1681 


5647 


1679 


4687 


1677 


5052 


1674 






Front of Christ Church College, Oxford. 



* A description of some of the churches in London, including those of 
Sir Christopher Wren, and of his successors, Hawksmoor and Gibbs, with 
•eveiral illustrations, is given as an Appendix to the present edition of this 
work. 
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FROM THE TIME OF GEORGE I. 

The beginning of the eighteenth centniy was remarkable 
for the introduction of a style of building quite at yariance 
with that previously practised ; its author. Sir John Vanbrugh, 
was evidently determined not to be controlled by any rules of 
architectural composition^ but to give an expression in ac- 
cordance with hb own convictions. His buildings were 
combinations of novel forms and peculiarities, which were 
imperfectly understood by the world at large, and therefore 
have been subjected to more severe criticism than the works of 
any other architect. 

Sir Joshua Reynolds, however, looked on the censored 
buildings with the feelings of a painter, and praised the 
composition of forms, the effects of light and shade, and 
the magmficence and picturesque character of the architecture 
of Vanbrugh. 

Blenheim House, Oxfordshire, erected in 1715, is the 
principal work of this architect, and may be considered as 
a specimen of the style of building of which we have been 
speaking. The prevailing defect of this edifice is a want of 
unity and harmony of design ; each feature of the principal 
elevation is distinct in character, and thereby, in composition, 
disconnected from the others : its immense scale and massive- 
ness may give it an appearance of grandeur, but at the same 
time a monumental solemnity, somewhat out of place in a 
palatial residence or nobleman's mansion.'*' The whole extent 
in length is 350 feet, and its breadth 200 feet. 

Castle Howard, in Yorkshire, likewise by Yaiftmgh, was 
commenced in 1702, and possesses much greater simplicity in 
the design than Blenheim. He Ukewise erected spacious 
mansions at Eastbury in Dorsetshire; King's Weston, near 
Bristol ; and at Grimsthorpe in Lincolnshire. 

* It is recorded as '*a monumettt of the victories of Marlborough, 
raised by a grateful nation :'' this has been successfully carried into effect. 
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It is somewhat extraordinary that Wren> during an ex- 
tensive professional practice, lengthened beyond that of any 
other architect, should have imparted so Httle of his precepts 
or talents : whatever may^have been the number of his pupils, 
but one only became celebrated, and that pupil was Nicholas 
Hawksmoor, who had assisted his master in some of his 
buildings, and afterwards practised on his own account. The 
church on which the skill of Hawksmoor has been most suc- 
cessfully displayed is that of St. Mary Woolnoth, Lombard 
Street, — commenced in 1716, and finished three years after- 
wards, — ^the design of which has been considered to be scarcely 
inferior to the best productions of his master. The plan 
is nearly a square ; in the western angles are the stairs to the 
galleries. The external appearance is very bold in character, 
and the rusticated niches good in proportion : in point of con- 
struction, there is an undue ratio of points of support to the 
superficies, and consequently an unnecessary employment of 
materials. St. George's, ftoomsbury, was not so happy a 
production ; for by making George I. really the head of the 
church, in placing him on the top of the steeple, with Hons 
and unicorns scrambling at the comers, the architect has sub- 
jected his design to much severe criticism. Hawksmoor like- 
wise erected the churches of Christ-church, Spitalfields ; St. 
George, Middlesex ; St. Anne, Limehouse ; part of All Souls' 
college, Oxford, and the new quadrangle at Queens' college, 
besides many private works, and was associated with Vapbrugh 
at Blenheim, and Castle Howard: he died at the age of 
seventy, in the year 1736. 

About the same period the genius of the Earl of Burlington 
was displayed in the improvements of the mansion in Piccadilly 
which bears hb name, the erection of a villa at Chiswick, 
&c. He directed hb studies to the remains of the ancient 
architecture of Italy, and the works of Palladio : his designs 
were not numerous, but very correct in taste: he died in 
1753. 

The next architect of any note was James Gibbs, to 
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whom London is indebted for several harmonbus and good 
proportioned churches,— who, if he had not the genias of 
some architects who had preceded him, was most assuredlj- 
an artist of very considerable talent. The churdi of St. 
Martin in the Fields, completed in 1726, is the most dis- 
tinguished monument of his taste and skill i* the length is 
137 feet, not including the portico, which is 24 feet deep, and 
the extreme external width 79 feet. The Corinthian Order 
has been followed throughout the portico, which projects 
boldly, is Well designed, and is unequalled in London: at- 
tached pilasters of the same Order ornament the exterior of the 
side walls, and stand on a plinth level with the pavement of 
the portico, which is approached by a flight of steps. The 
churches erected by Gibbs are subject to one objection, which 
is in the tower and steeple being raised over the body of t4ie 
building, so that it appears to stand on the roof, instead of 
resting on the ground : the propriety of this structure may be 
questioned ; but when a portico ia^troduced, it is difficult to 
point out any other arrangement which would display the 
same uniformity. The church of St. George, Hanover Square, 
by the same artist, resembles externally that of St. Martin, 
to which it is equal, but the interior composition is not quite 
so satisfactory. The church of St. Mary-le- Strand, although 
carefully designed, is too much cut up by detail, and wants 
breadth of effect. The Radcliffe Library, at Oxford, which 
was completed in 1747> tended to increase the fame of Gibbs, 
as he afterwards received at that university the degree of 
Master of Arts. St. Bartholomew's Hospital, London, was 
likewise one of his works. 

We will briefly draw attention to the architects who suc- 
ceeded Gibbs, and whose works are deserving of notice. Colin 
Campbell, who published three volumes on the principal 
buildings in England, entitled ' Yitruvius Britannicus,' was an 
artist of merit, and erected Wansted House, Essex, in 1715. 
William Kent, who died in 1 748, was an architect of some 
* The cost of this building was £ 33,01 7,^oQle 
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celebrity: among his public works we may mention the Horse 
Guards, and the buildings in Margaret Street, Westminster, 
now containing the law courts. His greatest work was 
Holkham Hall, Norfolk, erected for the late Earl of 
Leicester. 

Passing over some names little known, we arrive at the 
reign of George III., during which period architecture was 
much cultivated, although it cannot be attributed to the direct 
encouragement given to architects by the sovereign or to any 
show of taste or study of their art. The first, in point of 
date, of the successful professors of the art, was Robert Taylor 
(afterwards knighted), who retained for a long time an exalted 
reputation ; but as his talents were chiefly devoted to numerous 
private buildings and some mansions which are little known 
to the public generally, we shall not enumerate them. Sir 
^bert Taylor died in the year 1778. 

The celebrated authors of the well-known * Antiquities of 
Athens,' Stuart and Revett, were contemporaneous with the last- 
named artist, and by their labours gave a more correct know- 
ledge of the buildings of Greece, as regards their composition 
and ornamental arrangement; but unfortunately it is to be 
doubted whether the science of architecture was not injured, 
and its progress much retarded, by the fashion for everything 
Greek which followed this publication. It is certain that, 
without any consideration as to the nature of the building, or 
its purpose, absurd and diminutive imitations of the porticoes 
of the* temples of Greece were for a time considered by the 
public at large as necessary appendages ; and when they could 
not possibly be introduced on the ground floor, absurdity was 
carried to the extreme by placing them in front of the flobr 
above. The lengths to which this error was carried were so 
palpable, that it corrected itself, and so-called Greek designs 
were no longer required. 

The chapel and infirmary to Greenwich Hospital, Lord 
Anson's house in St. James's Square; Belvedere, in Kent; 
part of Lord Spencer's house in St. James's Place, jmd a 
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house in Portman Square, were the chief architectural worb 
of James Stuart, who died in 1788. Revett was less sue 
cessful ; a few additions of porticoes to mansions, and a churcl 
in Hertfordshire, were the extent of his practice. 

As a contrast to the pure style which the last-named archi« 
tects had endeavoured to introduce into the edifices of this 
country, we have to mention that which was brought into 
fashion by Robert Adams, whose corrupt taste had invented a 
style which contained all the worst peculiarities of the worst 
class of ornamentation and composition : this had its numerons 
admirers, and unfortunately it was extensively practised. In 
some happy hour he is stated to have made one design of 
merit for Lord Scarsdale, viz. Kedlestone, which he carried 
into execution, and as a whole it is considered to be a splendid 
composition. He likewise was engaged at Luton for the Earl 
of Bute, for Lord Mansfield at Hampstead, and other places : 
he died in 1792, at the age of ninety-four. 

The only architect of the 
past generation to whom, in 
concluding this chapter, we 
propose to direct attention is 
Sir William Chambers, who 
was unquestionably the most 
eminent artist of his day; 
and in his capacity of in- 
structor in the fine arts to 
George III., used his utmost 
endeavours to direct the taste 
of that monarch so as to 
obtain for his profession the 

royal patronage. Unfortu- sir wmiam chamben. 

nately, the wars in which this country was constantly en- 
gaged may have hindered a proper consideration of the 
arts of peace. Sir William Chambers, however, was exten- 
sively employed in all parts of Great Britain ; but his noblest 
effort was Somerset House, which was magnificently conceived. 
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and evinced, more than any other of his works, his con- 
summate skill in the art of design. 

This building stands on an area of 800 feet in width by 
500 feet in depth, and is disposed on the four sides of a 
rectangular court, (with a street running from north to south 
on the eastern and western sides,) the interior lei^;th of which 
is 319 feet from north to south, and 224 feet in breadth: the 
fa^^e towards the Strand is 133 feet long, and consists of 
three stories : nine arches are assigned to the basement, 
whereof the three in the centre are open, and lead to the 
great court, besides having entrances to the apartments of the 
societies : the other rusticated arches are occupied by windows 
decorated with pilasters, entablatures, and pediments. Above 
this story are two tiers of windows, of which those in . the 
lower tier have entablatures, supported by Ionic columns : the 
upper windows are square, and are surrounded by square 
architraves. Between these windows, the walls are ornamented 
with three-quarter columns of the Corinthian Order, standing 
on pedestals : the height of the Order, without the pedestals, 
is 23 feet, and that of the entablature is 5 feet. Over the 
three central compartments of this facade is an attic story, 
with oval windows and statues in front : the entire height from 
the ground is 62 feet. The front towards the river Thames is 
350 feet long, and presents a magnificent appearance. Its 
arrangement corresponds with that of the quadrangle, but a 
superior boldness of character has been adopted in its centre 
wings, where disengaged columns with pilasters are introduced. 
The centre part of this building is crowned by a cupola. 
Before this fa9ade is a terrace 50 feet wide, supported by a 
lofty arcade, and protected by a balustrade. In the centre is 
one great semicircular arch, for the admission of vessels from 
the river ; and near each extremity is a water-gate of a similar 
form, the piers of which are ornamented with rusticated 
columns. This terrace was originally intended to have ex- 
ended 1 100 feet. 

To Sir William Chambers we are indebted for oneo^Mfee 
! H 
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best written works on the decorative part of civil arcbitectnre, 
published in 1759, in which a variety of designs for the 
different members of an edifice are exhibited and described. 
In the edition of 1825, by Mr. Joseph Gwilt, an outline of 
Grecian architecture has been added, thus rendering the 
original work complete. This work has been deservedly 
popular, and continues to be a text-book for the student. 
Chambers commenced Somerset House in 1776, and died in 
1796. 

MODERN ARCHITECTURE. 

For the object of this inquiry, it will only be necessary to 
enumerate a few of the works of the architects of the reigns of 
Qeorge III. and George IV., without any comment on their 
peculiarities of design : a reference to a work on the PubUc 
Buildings of London will supply thb omission, and save an 
extension of our remarks.* 

Dance, who was architect to the corporation of London, 
built Newgate, St. Luke's Hospital, the Mansion-House, and 
many other buildings in the city. Holland erected Carlton 
Bouse and Drury Lane Theatre, neither of which now exist. 
Milne was the architect to Blackfriars' Bridge. Sir John 
Soane re- faced the Bank of England, and erected numerous 
buildings. Wilkins built the London University, the National 
Gallery, and the University Club-house. And last, although 
not least in the Ust of past architects, is Nash, who undoubt- 
edly may be considered as the originator of a new class of 
arrangement in street architecture, and to whom, on account 
of his bold and masterly conceptions and improvements, 
London owes more than to any architect since the time of 
Wren : criticism has been too often unduly exercised on his 
works, which in some instances, in mouldings and details, 
are faulty ; but when we consider the low state of architectural 

* The reader is referred to Britton and Pugin's * Illustrations of the 
Buildings of London.' Digitized by GoOQ 
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taste at the period of his career, and the immensity of the 
vrorks on which he was engaged, his imperfections ought to 
be forgotten in our admiration of his mental energy and 
miceasing industry and exertion.* 

As there is no style of Architecture peculiar to the nineteenth 
century, but those of all times or countries are practised 
with more or less success, we must now bring our history to 
a conclusion. We purposely avoid the unpleasant task of 
criticising separately the works of our contemporaries, to 
whom, perhaps unintentionally, we might be unjust, in con- 
sequence of being not fully acquainted with the difficulties 
attendant on their designs. Besides, many of the most glaring 
faults which are observable in the buildings of the present day, 
are to be attributed as much to the working of a bad system 
as to bad architects ; — the one has produced the other. The 
noble art is degraded and crushed by the combined action of 
competitions, contracts, and pinching calculations, which are 
most unfavourable to the scientific man, whose sole aim is to 
produce harmonious, artistic, or original coQipositions, which 
would confer honour on himself and his country. 

The present system of selecting a design from a large 
nmnber submitted in a general competition (all purporting, of 
course, to be in conformity with the instructions) is mostly 
favourable to the unprincipled and incompetent artist, whose 
professional dishonesty is too frequently successful, and he is 
chosen to increase the list of monuments of bad taste or 
parsimony, for which this country, more than any other, is so 
celebrated. The selection thus made is more generally in- 
fluenced by the greater amount of ornamental features, and 
not by the superior composition of the design : it matters 
little if the ornaments are inappropriate, meretricious, or un- 
equally distributed, or to what extent three sides of the 

* The fate of the dead lion was Nash's : the difficulties attendant on 
the building of the new streets were of such a magnitude as few men could 
i have contended against ; — ^these and his good works have been forgotten, 
whilst small imperfections are noted. Digitized by GoOQ 
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building are inpoyerished or starved, so that the principal 
fa^e looks rich : in short, the quantity of enrichment seems 
to be the main object, without consideration as to its con- 
sistency for the purpose or situation of the building. The 
details of cathedrals, royal chapeb, palaces, and princely 
mansions, are borrowed to disguise hospitals, schools, asylums, 
training colleges, and even work-houses. This dishonesty in 
the expression of a building, and the ignorant introduction or 
bad execution of useless ornament, seems to be sanctioned by 
custom, and is daily perpetrated; — success stimulates the 
empiric to proceed in his career, and the pubHc taste becomes 
infected by his productions. May we not partly consider it as 
a sign of the times, when the unreaHties, inconsistencies, and 
shadows of the art of architecture, are chosen in preference to 
works of sound judgment and sterling merit? or must we 
blame the fatality which too frequently permits some influential 
member of a committee to propagate his own mistaken views 
of architecture ? Of all the buildings thus erected, how few 
are satisfactory, even to the selectors of the designs, who, 
as they have no funds to undo, have the consolation that 
their participation in the work is soon forgotten ; — and time, 
which equalizes all things, spares the noble buildings of past 
centuries, to visit with more rapid decay the imperfect pro^ 
ductions of the present. The names of the ancient builders 
have passed away in the lapse of centuries and the multitude 
of eventful changes, but their honoured works remain to us ; 
whereas many of the works of the present day do not outlive 
their originators, who thus fortunately leave no record behind 
them. 

From the errors of this system another has arisen, which, 
ID, ecclesiastical buildings, seems to hinder all advance in art : 
precedent is now the only rule, and from which it is heresy to 
depart ; — "that which has been shall be," without consideration 
as to whether it may or may not be perfect. The criterion of 
an artist's merit, or the groundwork of his fame, consists in 
servile copies of ancient examples, and too frequently in the 

Digitized by vr- 
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introduction of features for which, hy the change of our re- 
ligious ceremonials and forms, there is not the least use.* 
The only requirement of an architect of the present day (so far 
as the erection or restoring of churches is concerned) seems 
to be a knowledge of the varieties of details of the Gothic 
buildings, which he is allowed to put together in any way he 
likes ; for, according to the views of certain societies, they must 
of themselves produce a good building. Now if the letters of 
the alphabet of architecture, thus jumbled together without 
system or principle, are not generally unsuccessful in their 
combination, what noble results might we not expect to follow 
a proper study of the works of our ancestors^ and a discovery 
of the essential elements of their art ! Then would buildings be 
designed on the principles which brought to such perfection 
the works of the fourteenth century, and we should have 
harmonious compositions, instead of bad copies of the patched 
and mutilated erections of all dates.f 

Having directed attention to the most glaring errors in the 
works of the present age, we cannot conclude without doing 
justice to the great advances which are visible in the arts of 
ornamentation, in the internal finishings of our dwellings, and 
in all the mechanical details of architecture. With these ad- 
vantages (of which the ancients were deficient), a corresponding 
advance in architecture ought to have residted; but unfor- 



* To describe more minutely these peculiarities, would only be to direct 
censure to some buildings where the architects are not altogether respon- 
sible for the inconsistencies. 

t What can be worse than to see the body of a church shorn of all 
mouldings, to lavish an unnecessary amount of enrichment on a tower ? — 
it conveys the idea that the latter is the most important or sacred part of 
the building: or in an old building, where the upper part of a tower if 
earlier in date than that below it, to recommend a restoration of it with 
this defect ? Of a verity it is as inconsistent as to revive bad orthography, 
or to follow the example of the Chinese tailor, who, on having a patched 
coat sent to him for a pattern for a new one, copied it correctly, even to 
the colour of the patches. ^^^^^^^^^ by Google 
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tunately it is too eyident that the mechanic is before the 
architect in the art of invention, and the former too frequently 
leads the latter. . We have, however, one grand exception to 
this rule in the new Parliament Houses, where the matchless 
and exquisitely carved details are made for their situation. Its 
faults of over-omamentationy and of a too equal distribution of 
enrichment, must be admitted ; but still it will (Hke St. Paul's 
cathedral) reflect honour on the century in which it was 
erected, and remain, when other buildings are only a matter of 
history, as a monument of the talent of the architect, the skill 
of the artists, and the perfection of the manufactures of the 
nineteenth c^tury. 
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CONTAINJMO SOME REMARKS ON THE CHURCHES OF 

SIR CHRISTOPHER WREN, 

AND THOSE OF HIS SUCCESSORS, HAWKSMOOR AND GIBBS. 

CEztncted from * London and its Vicinity/ recently published by Mr. Weale, in 3 vols.) 



St. Stephen's, Walbrook, is considered the most original 
and beauti^ of the fifty parochial churches rebuilt by Wren 
in consequence of the great fire in 1666. In many, perhaps 
most, of these structures, the dozedness of the authorities 
confined him rigidly to the Catholic routine of nave and aisles, 
and in these, of course, he could do Uttle. The more licence 
be could obtain to deviate from this everlasting mimic basilica, 
the better he succeeded ; and to say that this is the building 
in which the greatest deviation therefrom was allowed, is 
tantamount to pronouncing it his masterpiece. * ♦ * * 
Though a simple cell enclosed by four walls, the tame- 
ness of that form wholly disappears behind the unique and 
varied arrangement of its sixteen columns. They reproduce 
and unite almost every beauty of plan to be found in all the 
cathedrals of Europe. Now they form the Latin cross, vrith 
its nave, transept, and chancel ; anon they divide the whole 
space into five aisles, regularly diminishing from the centre to 
the sides ; again we perceive, in the midst, a square apartment 
with recesses on all its sides — a square, nay, an octagon — no, 
a citcle. It changes at every glance, as we view the entabla- 
ture, or the arches above it, or the all-uniting dome. With 
the same harmonious variety, we have every form of ceiling 
brought together at once— flat, camerated, groined, pendentive, 
domical — ^yet no confusion. The fitness to its destination is 
perfect ; every eye can see the minister, and every ear is within 
hearing distance of him, in every part of the service. It is 
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the most beautiful of preachiDg-rooms ; and though only a 
sketch, and executed only in counterfeit building, would, if 
carried out in Wren's spirit instead of his employers', form 
the most perfect of Protestant temples. 

St. James's, Piccadilly, is about the largest of Wren's 
churches, but at the same time the most meanly built, every- 
thing about it indicating such extreme parsimony, that he 
seems to have given up the exterior in despair, bestowing cm 
it only a few of his favourite cherubs' heads. It has lately 
been improved by the addition of a cornice, which it much 
wanted. 

Christ Church, Newgate Street (see p. 177), is very similar 
to the last, but with an elliptic centM ceiling, and is one of 
the best-proportioned churches on the basilican plan, with 
galleries. 

St. Anne and Agnes, north of the Post Office ; St. Martin's, 
Ludgate; St. Antholin's, Budge Row; and St. Swithin's, 
Cannon Street, are among those which display the greatest 
originality of plan. 

In nothing was the fertility of Wren's invention so strikingly 
displayed as in the belfries of his churches, which, being 
frequently the only parts visible at all from a right distance, 
received much attention ; and their extraordinary diversity of 
forms (as seen from either of the eastern bridges) has no 
parallel in any other <!ity, and contrasts strangely with the 
monotonous repetition of two round temples and an attic, 
pervading the other parts of London, or the everlasting mock- 
Early-English pyramid that now succeeds them. 

The steeples of Wren all rise from the ground, and not from 
the roof of a building ; they all have a regular increase of 
decoration, from the plain and solid basement to the broken 
and fanciful finish ; they are all square and undiminished up 
to half their entire height, often more, but perhaps always to 
the middle of that portion expected to be generally visible 
above the houses ; and in all, except those of St. Paul's, the 
upper or pyramidal portion is so arranged that in almost every 
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view its outlines may touch (and be confined by) two straight 
lines meeting at the summit. In later times all these rules 
have generally been reyersed, especiallj the last, our modem 
steeples affecting a convexity of outline whose prominent 
points are limited by the form of a pointed arch instead of a 
triangle. Wren employed this convex outline in the belfries 
of St. Paul's alone, plainly showing his sense of its fitness to a 
situation requiring more breadth and majesty; in fact, a 
character altogether distinct from that of parochial steeples, 
where he has given a lighter and more feminine expression by 
the triangular outline. The proportions of his triangle vary 
from an equilateral to one whose height is six times its 
base. 

St. Mary-le-Bow, commonly called Bow Church, Cheapside, 
and St. Bride's, Fleet Street (p. 176); Christ Church, New- 
^te Street, and St.Vedast's, Foster Lane (p. 177)i have 
the steeples of the tallest proportion ; and the two former are 
the tallest in London, having been apparently intended to 
equal exactly those of St. Paul's, or about 235 feet, but 
St. Bride's has been reduced a few feet. The diversity of these 
four steeples is admirable. Bow has been the general favourite, 
probably from the variety, of plan in its different stories. In 
the other three, one plan, different in each, is preserved 
throughout the pyramid: in Christ Church, a square; in 
St. Bride's, an octagon ; in St.Vedast's, a figure of four concave 
quadrants. The depth of hollowing in this last does not, in 
an English climate, form a sufficient substitute for thorough 
piercmg or detached members, so that the whole is too solid 
and flat, but would answer well in Italian sunshine. Christ 
Church has one great merit, that of more connection and 
mutual dependence between the stories than usual; but its 
outline has been destroyed by the removal of a few vases. 
St. Bride's is, considered by itself, far from the happiest of 
Wren's works, and, if it stood alone, would be justly called 
puerile, but it adds a pleasing variety to the general assem- 
blage; and though one design on this principle is enough^ 
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that one required to be on a large 
scale to carry out the idea thoroughly. 

St. James's, Garlick Hill ; St. Mi- 
chael's, College Hill; St. Stephen's, 
Walbrook ; and St. Bennet's, Paul's 
Wharf, are some of the finest of his 
numerous steeples, whose upper part 
is limited by a pyramid of a lower pro- 
portion. 

St. Michael's, Comhill, and St. Dun- 
Stan's, near the Custom House (p. 180), 
present, in their belfries. Wren's 
nearest approaches to the old Gothic 
style; for his works present every 
shade of intermediate design between 
these and pure Italian. His faults, in 
the Gothic, are precisely the same as 
when following his usual style; but 
the flatness, shallowness, and littleness ; 
of mouldings, become here far more 
glaring, simply because his tendency 
this way is not restrained by rules and 
proportional measures, such as the 
Italian systematizers had laid down. 

It will be observed, that though 
Wren's constant profession was to| 
imitate the ancients, such an idea as 
that of the mere reviyal, or histrionic 
representation, of any ancient style, could never have been 
entertained by him ; otherwise, his great admiration of 
Salisbury Cathedral and Westminster Ahbey, and long em- 
ployment on the repairs of both those matchless fabrics, 
could not but have led him to the production of some 
mock^Early-English, which, however, was reserved for this 
nineteenth century. His words, if taken in their modem 
sense, would strangely contradict his works, foi^his expressions 
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of reyerence for antiquity^ and endeavour to follow its rules, 
could not have been more modest if St. PauFs had been only a 
sham temple, like the Madeleine or Walhalla. 

The churches erected by Wren's successors, Hawksmoor 
and Gibbs, were more hberallj built and far more more ornate 
than those of the great architect himself, especially their 
exteriors, which, howeyer, were not, as in later times, enriched 
at the expense of the interior. 

Five churches by these masters are worthy of notice i 
St. Mary*s, WooFnoth, in Lombard Street, is the master- 
piece of Wren's pupil, Hawksmoor, and by far the most 
original work erected since his time. The exterior seems 
to have been designed with a view towards the foreseen open- 
ing of a new street, which has since taken place ; and both the 
north and west faces are well fitted, the former to its aspect, 
and the latter to its present situation. The interior is unique 
for a church, and apparently imitates Yitruvius's description of 
one sort of ancient atrium. Its great merit is, that the 
galleries, though very capacious^ are not offensive. It seems 
incredible, did we not see proof of it on every side, that a 
problem of daily requirement in modem times should, though 
solved more than once, be now given up in despair. 

St. George's, Bloomsbury, by the same architect, is remark- 
able for the picturesque grouping of its front, and majestic 
effect of its portico, which is on the principle of the ancient 
Roman ones, which style, indeed, this artist seems to have 
studied more than the modem Italian. The crowning of the 
tower, however, by a pyramid of steps, is a sad mistake. That 
form is (or represents) the most massive and solid in all archi- 
tecture, therefore the most unfit form possible for a finish, and 
it should be replaced by some light open composition, enclosing 
and sheltering the statue, instead of hoisting it aloft to the 
storms. 

St. Mary-le-Strand, the first church erected by Gibbs, 
shows, altogether, a very tawdry taste, and is remarkable for 
the very singular conceit of making a single apartment appear 
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externally of two stories. Even counterfeit littleness, however, 
ia perhaps better than counterfeit greatness. 

St. George' s» Hanover Square, is the best, or rather the least 
faulty, of the works of James, who introduced the &shion of 




St. Botolph, Bishopsgate. 



placing the belfry centrally behind a portico ; which in this 
ase was, perhaps, from the peculiar plan of the neighbour- 
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bood, its only good position, for it falls nearly in the axis 
of three streets, Grosvenor and Maddox Streets, and Harewood 
Place, and, seen from the latter, forms part of one of the very 
few groups in London that can he called picturesque. This 
belfry is also well fitted to its novel situation, and not too high 
for the portico helow. The north side shows hy its holdness, 
that aspect WAS still considered, and allowed to influence archi- 
tectural composition, which, perhaps, it has never since done. 

St. Martin's in the Fields (see p. 181), now in Trafalgar 
Square, and the most conspicuous church in London, is hy 
Gihhs, and, though shining like a gem among more modem 
works, cannot he considered an improvement on anything pre- 
ceding it. The steeple is here too much for the portico, and 
should have heen placed elsewhere. The whole air is pompous 
and ostentatious, and the enrichment, which was now almost 
turned out from the interior to the exterior of churches, seems 
working itself to the surface, and introducing us to an age in 
which heauty should not even he skin-deep. The interior is in 
a style only fit for a theatre. 

St. Botolph's, Bishopsgate, is a favourahle specimen of the 
less pretending churches of the same age (that of George I.). 
It is the only known work of its architect, James Gold. 
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CHRONOLOGICAL INDEX 

TO 

THE HISTORY OF THE STYLES OF ARCHITECTURE, 

From the earliest to the present Period, — ^illustrttiTe especially of those 
practiBed in England. 



DATS. 
B.C. PAGK 

S190. The pvramidi of Giseli 8impoMd.to have been erected S 

I1^17> The oldest remains of walls and acropoles exUt at Tiryns or TlrTnthus and 
Mycenae, said to have been built by the Cyclopes : the date of this masonry 

inscribed to this period. According to Sir William Cell, 1371^ ... 8 
1740. The columns of a tomb at Beni-Hassen, bearing a strong resemblance to the 

Doric - . 14. 

17M. Mycenae built: enlai^d by Perseus drca 1300 g' 

1665. In the time of Semiramis, Queen of Assyria, a splendid palace eiisted on 

each side of the Euphrates S 

lOso. The temple of Belus founded by Semiramis . . . . . . • s 

1530. Cadmus, son of Agenor, instructed the Greeks in the worship of tht Egyptian 

and Phcenidan deities .......*.• 14 

1390. Mycenae enlarged • 9 

ISOO. Dorus built a Grecian- Doric temple in the city of Argos . • • .is 

1180. Siege of Troy 14 

937. Atreus came to the throne of Ar^. and built the Tnmnaj at Myeenn . le 

900. Few temples in Greece before this date 19 

030. The temple of Jupiter at Olympia erected (about) 14 

GS5. The city of Nineveh destroyed ny Cyaxares .9 

600. The city of Babylon at her highest degree (tf perfection under Nebnchad. 

nezsar 3 

594. Solon and Pisistratus 14 

543. Buddha is ascertained from the best authorities to have died in this year : 
the trans-Himalayan chronologers concur in pladng him about 500 yeaim 

earlier .89 

540. The instruction which the Romans received in the art of building from the 

Etruscans was not probably before the time of the Tarquins . . .10 

5S5. Egypt conquered by Cambyses 4 

508. The reign of the second Tarauin distinguished byihe erection (tf temples, &e. 10 

460. Pericles : Grecian art at its highest excellence 14 

308. The Chinese first learned the art of building from their Emperw Fou-Hi 

about this period BQ 

330. Persia invaded by Alexander the Great •47 

309. The earliest paved way made by the Romans under Appius Claudius . .17 

S40. Pillars and obelisks frequently occur in India 57 

140. Greece conquered by the Romans .15 

145. Subjugation of Greece b^ the Romans 10 

00. The first effort of Architecture shown in the temple reared to Bfinerva at 

Rome, by Pompey the Great 18 

55. The invasion of Bribun by Julius Caesar 70 

54. The first permanent theatre that existed in Rome was built bjr Pompey . 18 
30 to 14 A. o. In the time of Aufrustus, the Italian buildings obtained a point oi 

magnificence far beyond all that had preceded H, 
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DATE. 
A. D. PAOB 

44. The Britons letrned the art of erecting eubstantial buildings, after the in- 
vasion under Claudius 70 

70 — 81. The temple of Peace, and another dedicated to Minerva, were built . 19 

117. Time of Hadrian • • ' .... 20 

840. The Emperor Tsin-Chi-Hoang-H demolished all existing buildings of im- 

portance in China, and eommenced the building of the great wall . . 59 

294. The baths of Diocletian erected 19 

328. About this date Constantine commenced his new a^ital in the East . . 24 

330; Solemnly dedicated to the Virgin Mary ib, 

337. Death of Constantine . . . * 20 

410. De|iarture of the Romans firom Britain . . . • . . . .70 

449. Arrival of the Saxons in England id, 

476. Rome in possession of Odoacer, who preserved the ancient buildings . . 27 
493. Theodoric, who succeeded Odoacer, passed laws for the protection of works 

of art at Rome ib, 

532. The cathedral of Santa Sophia, at Constantinople, rebuilt by Justinian . 24 

547. Rome plundered by Totila 28 

570. Mohammed bom 63 

619.- His flight from Meoea, and date of the H^ira ib, 

G27. King Edwin was baptised at York 71 

032.- Death of Mohammed . -. ... . . . . • .63 

040. The mosque of Omar built at Jerusalem .64 

674. The monastery of Weremouth founded ........ 7S 

684. The monastery of Jarrow founded ......... id. 

711. The Moors landed in Spain 66 

762. The foundations of Bagdad laid 64 

767. York cathedral rebuilt 73 

774. The conquest of Italy by Charlemag^ne . 28 

774.- Convent of Lorsch,- in Oermany, flnishea ....... i6. 

774^-813. Charlemagne erected many grand buildings ib» 

7S0. The mosque of Cordova begun : finished, 794 ...... 65 

S74. The abbey of Ramsey, Huntingdonshire, rebuilt • . . . • .73 

970-^1071. St; Marie's, Venice 28 

978—1009. The oldest part of the cathedral of Menti : date of Archbishop Willigrto 33 

996. Theeast end of Worms cathedral commenced ib. 

1014. The church of St. Germain des Pr^ rebuilt . 39 

1016.- Thecathednd of Pisa built by BascheUo 30 

1016. The cathedral of Worms built ......... id. 

1017. Accession of Canute . 76 

1080.' The church of Spire founded 33 

1066. The abbey church of Cluny erected 39 

1062^1066. Waltham abbey church, Essex, built by Harold. 

1065. The abbey church at Westminster rebuilt .76 

1066. St. Stephen's, or Abbay^ aux Hommes, founded by William the ConquertHr. 

Dedicated 1077 S9 

1066. The monastery and church of the Holy Trinity, or Abbaye aux Dames, 

founded by Queen Matilda, and consecrated ...... 16. 

1066. The Norman conquest of England 44 

1068— 1154. Castles erected during this period 126 

1070. Conisburgh castle, Yorkshire, built by William de Warren . . .128 

1070— -1100 (circa). Hedingham Castle, Essex, supposed to have been built by 

Aubrey de Vere 126 

1077-^1116. The church of St. Alban's monastery, Hertfordshire, built principally 

b^ the Abbot Paul de Caen, who died in 1093 ; completed by his successor, 

RicharddeAlbini, and dedicated in 1115 81 

1077 — 1107. Rochester cathedral rebuilt by Bishop Gundulph, who also built the 

castle there 86 

1079-^1093. Crypt and transepts of Manchester cathedral built by Bishop Walkelyn. 
107^-^1 115. Heieford cathedral commenced bv Bishop Robert of Lorrain . . 81 

1080. The castle of Newcastle-upon-Tyne built by order of Robert, the Conqueror's 

eldest son 126 

1081. Chapel in the White Tower, London, built by Gundulph, Bishop of 

Rochester « . . 42, 81 

1083. Maurice, Chancellor of William the Conqueror, and Bishop of London, began 
to rebuild his cathedral (St. Paul) from the foundfttion. 

1086— 1101. The choir of Norwich cathedral 86 

' 1089. Crypt of Worcester cathedral buUt by Bishop Wolstan . . ^ oDO * ^ 
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DA.TB. 
▲. D. PAOB 

1089 — 1 100. Gloucester cathedral, the crypt, the arches of the nave, and part <tf the 

transepts - . . . . M, 81 

1090. Durham cathedral commenced 87 

1090 or 1170. Castle Rising church, Norfolk 89 

1093—1104. Durham cathedral : choir and transept 81 

1093 or 1094. The church of Undisfame built 71 

1096-^1 1 19* Norwich cathedral : choir, aisles, transept, and tower . . .80 
1096— 11 10. The eastern part of Canterbury cathedral rebuilt by Prior Emulf • 86 
1102. Tewkesbury abbey church, Gloucestershire, built by Robert Fitz-Haimon ; 

consecrated in 1121 84 

1104 — 1128. Durham cathedral : nave and aisles. Bishop Flambard continued the 

work of his predecessor in the same style' ...... .81 

1106. Canterbury catiiedral begun 87 

1114. The foundation of the church of Croylandlq^d 4S 

1115—1139. Salisbury cathedral rebuilt, and part of Malmsbury abbey built, by 

Bishop Roger. 
1117. Peterborough cathedral having been burnt in the preceding year, a new <me 

was begun from the foundation ; consecrated, 1 143 . * • • .82 
1117. Cirencester abbey, Gloucestershire, built by Henry I. 

1120. St. Botolph, Colchester, built 42 

1120. Ozfbrdctithedral begun'. 87 

1121—1130. St. James's tower, at Bury St. Edmund's, built by Radulphus and 

Heraeus. 
1122—1145. N6rwich cathedral; the nave, with its aisles, said by Blomefield to 

have been built by Bishop Everard. 
I ISO. Canterbury Cathedral founded and finished by Archbishop Lanfiranc, bat 

enlarged by Anselm '« , . • . . .90 

1132. Riv&ulx, or Rievairs abbey, Torktliire, founded 99 

1132. Fountains abbey, near Riponj Yorkshire, founded 91 

1 133. St. Bartholomew's church, Smithfield, London, founded by Rahere . . 86 

1 135. The abbey of Build was, Shropshire, founded by Roger, Bishop of Chester . 91 
1135— 1148. Castle Acre priory church, Norfolk 43,86 

1136. St. Cross churdi, near Winchester, foimded by Henry de Blois, Bishop of 

Winchester 89 

1142. Winchester castle built by King Stephen. 

1143. Byland abbey, Yorkshire, founded by Roger de Mowbray .... 97 

1146. The castle of Wallingford, Berkshire, built by King Stephen. 

1147. Feversham abbey, Kent,' founded by King Stephen and his Queen Matilda. 
1150. Chichester cathedral, parts reinuning of this date . ..... 89 

1150—1180. St. Sepiilchre^s church, Northampton. 

1152. The baptistry at Pisa built by DiotiSalvi 90 

1152. Kirkstall abbey, in the West Riding of Yorkshire, founded by Henry de Lacy 91 

Iffley church, Oxford, supposed to be of the time of KingiStephen . . 89 

St. Peter's church, Northampton, supposed to be of the same period . . ^ 
1155—1177. Peterborough cathedral, the transepts: the workjcontinued by Abbot 
Waterville. 

1156. Chapter-house of Bristol cathedral ih, 

1 160. Bristol cathedral restored and partly rebuilt by Bishop Philip'de Harcourt • 4S 

1160. St. John's, Devices id, 

1170. Ely cathedral 84 

1171. The crypt of York cathedral built by Archbishop Roger. 

1174. Theeampanile or belfry at Pisa erected ....... SO 

1175. Becket's Crown, Canterbury cathedral gi 

1177—1193. Peterborough cathedral ; the nave, from the tower to the porch, built, 

and the chapel of St. Thomas finished, by Abbot Benedict . . .83 

1177. Croyland abbey, supposed date of, 44 

1180 (circa). Christ Church cathedral, Oxford, consecrated . . . . . 43 

1 180— 1 197* The galilee of Durham cathedral built by Bishop Hugh du Pniset . 86 

1 180 -t1 200 (circa). Romsey church, Hampshire .* 80 

1180. About this year the highest degree of ornamentation ever applied to Norman 

art was arrived at. 

1180. Barfreston church, Kent 89 

1 183—1205. Bayeux cathedral, Normandy ; the choir built by Henry de Beaumont, 

Bishop of Bayeux t6. 

1185. The Temple church; London, dedicated by Heraclius, Patriarch of Jenualem. 

1185 — 1200. Glastonbury abbey, Somersetshire, rebuilt 43 

**»— 1214. Winchester lady-chapel built by Bishop Godfrey de Lucy^, . . 94 
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DATB. 

A. D. PXGB 

1195 — 1250. Lincoln cathedral: nave and transepts commenced by Bishop Hugh, 

and completed by Bishop Robert 96 

1198— 1215. The galilee of Ely cathedral built by Bishop Eustace'. ... 84 
1301 — 1220. The cathedral of Rouen, in Normandy, rebuilt under the direction of 

Ingelramnus. 
1204. The abbey of Beaulieu, Hampshire, founded by King John. 
1213 — 1239. Wells cathedral : the nav«, lady-chapel, part of the transepts, and the 

west front, erected by Bishop JoceUne 93 

1220 — 1258. Salisbury cathedral, commenced by Bishop Richard Poore, and com- 
pleted by Bishop Giles de Bridport . . . . . . . 93, 98 

1221. The foundation-stone of the lady-chapel in Westminster abbey laid by 

Henry III. 
1225 — 1239. The choir of Rochester cathedral built by William de Hoo ... 99 
1227—1250. The south transept of York cathedral built by Archbishop Walter Gray 96 
1235 — 1252. The presbytery of Ely cathedral built by Bishop Hugh North wolde . 99 

1238.- The mosque at Cordova converted into a cathedral 66 

1240. The new choir of the Temple church, London, being finished, the whole 

church was re-consecrated 93 

1240-i-1348. The Alhambra erected between these dates 66 

1245, Westminster abbey 93, 98 

1248. The cathedral of Cologne, erected by Charlemagne, destroyed by fire . . 36 
1248. The present cathedr^ of Cologne commenced on the old site . . . ib, 
1250 — 1260. The north transept of York cathedral built by John Romain . . 95 
1250 — 1260. Warmington church, Northamptonshire, erected . . , , ib, 
1250 (vel circa). The chapter-house of Lichfield cathedral finished . . . .97 

1250. The nave of Lincoln cathedral (circa) ib. 

1250. St. Saviour's church, Southwark . : 95 

1255. The chapter-house of York cathedral, supposed to have been begun by Arch- 
bishop Walter Gray. 
1260. Stone church, Kent , , , . . . . . . . .96 

1262. The church of St. Catherine at Oppenheim commenced . . . .35 

1270 — 1290. St. Aiban's abbey church: the western arches of the nave, with its 

south aisle, the north aisle, and the west porch, are of this period . . 99 
1272. The lady-chapel, on the north side of the choir in Peterborough cathedral, 

built by Prior William Paris 96 

1272 — 1291 . The transept and part of the choir of Exeter cathedral built by Bishop 

Peter Quivil 103 

1274-^1377. The Decorated style prevailed from about this period . . . .101 
1275 — 1290. The north transept, the lady-chapel, and part of the cloisters of Here< 

ford cathedral, built 98 

1277. The choir of Merton college chapel, Oxford, built by Walter de Merton . 103 
1277. The pathedral of Strasburg begun £rom the design of Erwin of Steinbach . 35 

1282. Caernarvon Castle, Waltis, by Edward I. . 130 

1289—1337. Higham Ferrers church, Northamptonshire, built by Laurence de 

Sancto Mauro 97 

1291 — 1294. Queen Eleanor's monumental crosses 108 

1291— 1360. The nave of York cathedral built . , . . . . . , ib, 

1292—1298. St. Stephen's chapel, Westminster. 

1293. The chapter-house of Wells cathedral built in the time of Bishop William de 

la Marche ib. 

1300 (circa). The lady- chapel in Lichfield cathedral founded ib. 

1300. Great Bed win church, Wilts 104 

1306 (circaO. The upper t>art bf the south end of the great transept of Lincoln 

cathedral built ............ id. 

1308— 1326. The lady-chapel in St. Aiban's abbey church 99 

1319 — 1514. The church of St. Ouen, at Kouen, in Normindy, begun by Abbot John 

Marcdargent. 

1320. Cracbmb^ chutch, Northamptonshire . . 104 

1322. The choir of Cologne cathedral consecrated . 36 

1323—1336. Thie old toWer of Ely cathedral having fallen down in 1322, John 

Hotham, from the design of Alaii de Walsingham, raised upon its site 

the octagonal tower called the Lantern. 
1331 — 1350. The nave of Exeter cathedral built by Bishop John Grandison. 
1338. The great west window of York minster completed and glazed . . . 103 
1342—1396. St. Cuthbert's screen in St. Aiban's abbey church erected by Abbot 

Thomas de la Mare. 
1350. Ashby Folville church, Leicestershire . . . » Digitized by GoOqI(?^* 
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DATS. 

A. D. PA« 

13S7— 1375. Great part of Windsor castle pnUed down and rebuilt : the works were 

commenced under the direction ot William of Wykebam . . 130,131 

1301 . The choir of York cathedral commenced by Archbishop John de ThcMreaby . IVJ 
1361. The spire of Norwich cathedral rebuilt by Bishop Thomas Percy. 
186s. The college of Cobham, Kent, founded by John, Lord Cobham . . . I4S 
1363. The Vicar's eolleffe, or close, at Wells, founded by Ralph of Shrewsbuij . 1^ 
1377. The cathedral of Ulm commenced ....... , .37 

1381—1412. The cloisters <^ Gloucester cathedral comjdeted between these penodb 

by Abbot Walter Froucester 18 

1390—1398. The great east window of Exeter cathedral reconstructed. 
1391— 1411. The chapter-house at Canterbury repaired and partly rebuilt. 
1394—1410. The master part of the nave and aisles of Winchester cathedral 

remodelled by M^lliam of Wy^keham II7 

1395. The open timber roof of Westminster Hall constructed by Richard II. . itf 

1395. St. Michael's church, Coventry, built ISl 

1420—1437. The west front and south porch of Gloucester cathedral built by 

Abbot John Morwent II9 

1480—1440. The ceilin|^ oi the choir, the windows of the aisles, and a rich monu- 
mental ehapel, in St. Alban's abbey, built by Abbot John de Wheathamstead, 
1488. The college of Higham Ferrers founded by Henry Chicheley, Archbishop (tf 

Canterbury. 
1484. The transept and tower of Merton college chapd, Oxford, being finished, 

was in this year re-dedicated IC5 

1487—1455. The upper part of the chapter-house of Exieter cathedral rebuilt by 

Bishop Edmuna de Lacy ISD 

1430. The cloisters of Norwich cathedral completed by Bishop William Alnwjk . l« 

1435. Fotherincay church, Northamptmuhire, built m 

1437. Thierry de Moers carried up the southern tower of Cologne cathedral to the 

third story 36 

1439. The cathedral ci Strasburg brought to its present state 35 

1439. The Beauchamp chapel at Warwick begun, and also the monument of 

Richard de Beauchamp, Earl of Warwick. 

1440. Herst-Monceaux manor-house, Sussex, built by Sir Roger Fienes . 183, 134 

1441—1522. Eton college 138 

1446. Rosslyn chapel, Scotland, commenced by William St. Clair, Earl of Orkney. 
1446—1515. Kins's college chapel, Cambridge, begun by Henry VI. and finished 

in the reifp of Henry VII I II6 

1450 — 1473. Norwich cathedral : the roof (tf the nave and the rood-loft screen built 

by Bishop Walter Lyhart. 
1455 — 1457. The central tower of Gloucester cathedral built by Abbot Thomas 

Seabroke, the finishing of which he committed, on his death, to Robert 

Tulley '..183 

1457—1498. The lady-chapel in Gloucester cathedral begun by Abbot Richard 

Hanley, and finished by his successor Abbot William Farleigh . . .184 
1458. The nave of Northleach diurch, Gloucestershire, built by John Foriey, wool- 

nierchant 118 

1460. The sepulchral ehapel of Abbot Wheathamstead in St. Alban's abbey church. 
1465—1491. The choir of the church of Stratford on Avon, Warwickshire, built by 

Thomas Balsall. 
1468—1477* The northern tower of the west firont of Rouen cathedral erected, with 

the exception of the base. 
1470. Crosbv Hall, London, built by Sir John Crosby . . . . . .141 

1470. Lavennam church, Suffolk, built by Thomas Sprins 180 

1470—1584. The lady-chapel of Winchester cathedral rebuilt by Th. Hunton and 

Th. Silkslede 184 

1475—1480. Magdalen college, Oxford, built by M^lliam of Waynflee^ Bishop of 

Winchester ik. 

1476 — 1484. The altar-screen in St. Alban's abbey church. 

1476. St. George's chapel, Windsor, begun by Edward IV. II6 

1480. Ratisbon cathedral was built (about) 37 

1480—1498. The stone vault of the choir of Norwich cathedral, the upper windows, 

and fiying buttresses of the same, built by Bishop James Goldwell . . 184 

1488. Eltham Palace, Kent, built bv Edward IV. (about) 141 

1488. Oxborough Hall, Norfolk, bmlt bv Sir Edmund Bedingfidd . . .185 

1498—1505. The tower of Magdalen college, Oxford 184 

493—1499. The Palais de Justice, at Rouen, built. 
Of-1539. Bath abbey church. Digi^.g^ by GoOglc 
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DATS. ' 

A. D. FAGB 

1501— 1518. The Bteeple of Louth chiuch, lincolnshire, built . .- . .122 
1502—1504. The Mpulchnl monumeat of Arthur Tudor, Prince of Wales, eon of 

HenxT VIL, erected in Worcester cathedral. 
1502 — 1519. Henry the Seventh's chapel, Westminster, commenced and finished . US 
1503—1500. The manor-house, East Barsham, Norfolk, commenced in the reign 

of Henry VIL, and completed in that succeeding . . . .144 

1507—1520. The groined vault of the choir of St. George's chapel, Windsor, 

constructed . . ' 114 

1508—1515. The stone vaulting of Kins's college chapel, Cambrid^, with its 

exterior towers, turrets, finials, &c., builtby Henry VU. and his executors ib, 
1511—1522. Thombury Castle, Gloucestershire, built by Edward Stafford, Duke of 

Buckingham 131 

1520. Layer-Mamey Hall, Essex, built bv Sir Henir, afterwards Baron Mamey . 140 
1520. Gompton Winyate House, Warwickshire, built by Sir William Compton . 138 
1520—1540. Hampton Court Palace built by Cardinal Wolsey . . ib. 

1529. The hall of Christ Church, Oxford, built by Cardinal Wolsey, and finished at 

this date 141 

1538. Hengrave Hall, Suffolk t'6. 

1559. Moreton Hall, Cheshire 140 

1005. Inigo Jones commenced his career as an architect 152 

1019. The banqueting-house, Whitehall, begun . . . - . . . . ib. 
1023. The garden front of Somerset House built 153 

1020. York Stairs, Strand, erected by Inigo Jones 154 

1033. The Roman portico of old St. Paul's cathedral, London, built by Jones . 153 
lG53. The Bund at Oddypore, in India, built by lUg-Sin^, in this year . . .68 
Ifl07. Sir Christopher Wren's design for rebuilding the city of London . . .155 
1O75. The first stone laid of the new cathedral of St. Paul, London . .150 

1702. Castle Howard erected by Sir John Vanbrugfa 104 

1710. The cathedral of St. Paul, London, finished t^. 

1715. Blenheim House, Oxfordshire, erected by Sir John Vanbrugfa . . . ib. 
172O. The church of St. Martin in the Fields built by Gibbs . . . . .100 
173O. Nicholas Hawksmoor, a pupil of Sir C. Wren, died 105 

1747. The Raddiffe Library, Oxford, built by Gibbs 100 

1748. William Kent, architect, died t^* 

1753. The Earl of Burlington died 105 

177O. Somerset House, Strand, rebuilt by Sir William Chambers . . . .108 

1778. Sir Robert Taylor died 107 

1788. James Stuart died 108 

1792. Robert Adams, architect, died ib. 

179O. Sir William Chambers died 170 



THE END. 
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NEWLY-IMPORTED WORKS prom FRANCE, 

ON 

DESIGN IN ART. 



The followmg Tery superior Works, which are elaborately illustrated by 
Engravings, show, by educational means, the correct mode of Instruction 
in Design for elementary purposes, and for practice in drawing accurately 
and with elegance of style, in the Fine and Useful Arts. 

The superiority of French artists in making drawings for every purpose 
of refinement is an admitted fact; and the Works now submitted by 
Mr. Weals for sale, at Parisian prices, will afford ample evidence of the 
necessity of resorting to more correct principles of drawing from classic 
models than has hitherto been followed in this country. 

To practical Architects, Builders, Masons, Carvers, Decorative Painters, 
and Designers generally, these Works afford abundant examples for adop- 
tion, as they are drawn with the most perfect clearness and taste for the 
display of interior and exterior decoration in domestic and public edifices. 

For Designs in Cabinet Furniture and Upholstery these volumes may be 
consulted with peculiar advantage, while they are no less calculated to 
advance the successful progress of the Amateur in the study and pursuit 
of true principles. 

The Student in Engineering, as well as the practical Civil and Me- 
chanical Engineer, will also be enabled to select a volume appropriated to 
the advancement of this branch of Art, and which will be found to contain 
Specimens projected and drawn with a view to their improvement in the 
art of shadowing machines, tools, and implements, and also of constructive 
works. 

To the Trustees of Government Schools of Design, Mechanic Institutes, 
Institutions of Civil and Mechanical Engineers, and to Professional Men 
and Amateurs, the following list is more especially addressed. 

1. COURS ELEMENTAIRES de LAVIS appliqu^ ^ L'ARCHITEC- 
TURE ; folio volume, containing 40 elaborately engraved plates, in 
shadows and colours, very finely executed by the best artists of 
France, price £ 2. Paris, 

«. COURS ELEMENTAIRES de LAVIS appliqu^ k MECANIQUE ; 
folio volume, containing 40 elaborately engraved plates, in shadows 
and colours, very finely executed by the best artists of France, 
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3. COURS £LEMENTAIRES de LAVIS appliqu^ 4 ORNEMENTA. 

TION ; folio volume, containing 20 elaborately engraved plates, in 
shadows and colours, very finely executed by the best artists of 
France, price £ 1. Parit. 

4. COURS de DESSIN pour L'ORNEMENT, par Adolphe Bilordeanx. 

This work is composed of 8 cahiers of 12 plates in the follov?iDg order: 
1 Cahier, Nos. 1 to 12, Dessins lindaiies, combinaisons des lignes 
droites, des circles, et des courbes. 2 Cahier, Nos. 13 to 24, Construc- 
tion de VOmement, Traits depuis la Charpente jusqu'au am trait pnr. 
3 Cahier, Nos. 25 to 36, Etudes el^mentaires, Traits accas^ et par- 
ties l^erement ombr^. 4 Cahier, Nos. 37 to 48, Etudes graduees, 
Traits l^gerement ombr^ et parties terminees. 5, 6, 7, and 8 Cahiers, 
Nos. 49 to 96, Compositions progressives. 2 vols, large foUo, 96 plates, 
well and elaborately executed, price £ 3. Parii. 

5. ETUDES d'ORNEMENTS aux deux CRAYONS puls^ dans les 

quatre ecoles, par Bilordeaux ; in 2 vols, folio, 78 pktes mounted, in 
fac-simile of crayon drawings of enriched ornaments. £3. 18i. 

Pmit. 

6. ETUDES PROGRESSIVES et COMPLETES d'ARCHITBCTURE et 

de Lavis, par J. B. Tripon ; large folio, 24 fine plates, comprising the 
Orders of Architecture, mouldings with profiles, ornaments, and forou 
of their proportion, art of shadowing, doors, balusters, parterres, &c, 
&c., &c., price £1. is. Paris. 

7. SPECIMENS for DRAWING, SHADOWING, and ELABORATING 

the exterior and interior of Houses, drawn on a large scale, in large 
Atlas folio, consisting of Style Renaissance — Old French, Modem 
French, Italian, Venetian, English, and Parisian 12 plates, verr 
finely executed, 15«. Parit. 

*^* The plates are entitled 'Architecture Modeme, Plans d'en- 
semplede details, coupe, et elevations, constructions au Lavis. (Voir It 
planche 2 pour la coupe verticale des deux ailes, et coupe longi- 
tudinale de I'entree et du grand corps de logis.)' 

8. ANCIENT and MODERN ARCHITECTURE : an unique and univenal 

collection of Examples of Architectural Edifices, with sections and 
details, forming a History of Architecture of different Nations, from 
the earliest period to the present ; containing descriptive accounts and 
archaeological notices by MM. Jomard, ChampolUon-Figeac, Lang- 
lois, Dubeux, Em. Breton, Raoul-Rochette, L. Vandoyer, de Cau- 
mont, Girault de Prangey, Lenoir, J. Gailhabaud, etc. ; in 4 vols, laiige 
4to., accompanied by 400 very finely executed plates, engraved by 
the best engravers of England and France. Published, unbound, by 
Messrs. Didot, of Paris, at 300 francs. Price £l2A2s. Bound copies, 
price £ 14. 14^. Pari$. 

*^* This is a work of the highest character yet pubh^ed on 
Architecture, useful in practice as a book containing the several 
Styles and Ages, profusely displayed in splendid engravings, and 
equally adapted to the drawing-room or the hbrary. The foSdowiug 
list is from Messrs. Didot's Catalogue : ^ 
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DETAIL DES VOLUMES. 



Ire SERIE. 

Ijt KHacA, ii EUora, a 

Temple Vuoua- Karma, k EUora, 2 

Temple d'Aro^ris, 2l Edfou, 8 

Sp^s d'Athor, 2k Ebsamboul, 3 

1^nd^«ui de Nakschi-Rouatam, 1 

Temple dans Pile de Gouo, 2 

Tr^sorerie d'Atr^, h Myc&nes, 3 

Acropole de Tyrinthe et de Myc^nes, 2 

Forte des Lions, h, Myc^es, 1 

Ordres grecs, 1 

Temple de Jupiter, 2k S^linonte, 1 

Temple de S^geste, 2 

Temple de Th^^, k Ath^es, 2 

Temple de Minerve, 2k Ath^nes, 2 

Temple de Vesta, k Tivoli, 3 

Basiliques de Pompti, de Rome, etc., 1 
Amphith^&tre Flavien (le Colis^), 2k 

Borne, 6 

Amphithdktre de Pola, 2 

Monwnenta celtiques, 10 

Basilique de Sunt-Cl^ent, k Rome, 2 
Basilique de Saint- George, au V^bre, 3 

£glise de Grotta-Ferrata, 1 

jBglise de Saint- Vital, & Ravennet 2 

Cath^rale d'Ath^nes, 2 

Chapelle de Cividal du Frioul, 2 

Eglise de Sainte-Marie, 2k Toscanella, 6 

£glise de San-Miniato, pr^ Florence, 4 

Cath^drale de Bonn, 1 

Mosqu^ de Cordoue, 6 

Mosqute de Touloun au Caire, 2 

Mosqu^ d'El-Moyed, au Caire, 3 

Eglise de Saint* Fran9ois, k Assise, 4 

Cath^drale de B41e, 1 

Palais Foscari, h. Venise, 1 

Eglise de Sunt-Zacharie, 2k Venise, 1 
Biblioth^ue de Saint-Marc, 2k Venise, 1 

NottvdUes Procnraties, 2k Venise, 1 

Eglise de Saint-Gervais, k Paris, I 
JSglise de Saint-Paul-Saint-Louis, k 

Pahs, 1 
Eglise de TH^l des Invalides, k Paris, 3 

Balle au Bl^, k Paris, 2 

IVIarch^ Saint-Germain, k Paris, 2 

n« SERIE. 

Sphinx, lions et b^ers ^ptiens, 1 

Palais de M^nephtah, k Thebes, 1 

Mais<Mis ^gyptiennes, 1 

Temple de Ptestum. 4 

Amphith^tre de Nimes, 3 

Arc de Trajan, k B^n^vent, 1 

Arc de Septime S^kre, k Rome, 2 

Tombeau de CaSus Cestius, k Rome, 2 

Tombeau de C^ilia M^tella, k Rome, 3 
Basilique de Sainte-Marie in Cosmedin, 

k Rome, 2 

Ambons k Saint-Laurent, k Rome, 2 

Cloitre de Saint- Paul hors les murs, 3 
Porche de T atrium de P Eglise de Lonch, 2 

Eglise de Saveni&res, I 

E^se de Saint-Martin, k Angen, 3 
Eglise du Th^tocos, k Ck)nstantinople, 3 

Eglise de Saint-Front, k P^rigueuz, 4 



Planches. 
Autel de I'^glise de Comboorg, t 

Portes sculpt^ deP^lisedu Capitole, 

k Cologne, 2 

Portail de I'^glise de Saint-Jacques, k 

Ratisbonne, 2 

Portail de la cath^drale de Strasbourg, i 
Maisons de Cologne, 3 

Eglise de Saint- Simon, k Palnme, 3 
Cath^rale de Palerme, 1 

Cath^drale de Fribourg, 1 

Cath^rale de Cologne, 10 

Eglise de Saint-Etienne, k Vienne, 4 
Eglise de Saint- Laurent, k Nuremberg, 1 
Cath^drale d'York 2 

Cldture du choeur de Notre-Dame, k 

Paris, 5 

Jub^ de P^glise de la Madeleine, k 

Troyes, 2 

Chaire de I'^lise de Saint-Etienne, k 

Vienne, 1 

Buffet d'orgue de la cath^drale de 

Strasbourg, 1 

Fonts baptismaixz, en Angleterre, l 

Eglise de Dorchester (fenitre), 1 

Salle capitulaire, k Salisbury, 1 

Maison de Jacaues Ccsur, k Bourges, 6 
Hdtel de ville, k Saumur, 2 

Tombeau de I'^v^ue Biidport, k Salis- 
bury, 1 
Eglise de V^theuU, 2 
Vitraux de la cath^drale d'Aneh, 2 
Tombeau de Louis XI I., k Saint- Dems, 2 
Eglise de Saint- Paul, k Londres, 3 

III« SERIE. 

Fortifications hell^niques (pr^ Mis- 

solonghi), 1 

8p6os d^Abou-Sembyl, 3 

Hemi-Sp^os k Girch^, 2 

Temple de Khons k Karnac, 3 

Tonibeaux bypog^ns k Thebes et k 

Beni-Uassan, 1 

Pyramides de Giseh, etc. 2 

Th^&tre de Jassus, 1 

Murs et porte de Messtee, 1 

Temple de I'Honneur et de la Vertu, k 

Rome, 1 

Temple dit la Mm»on Carrie, k Nlmes, 1 
Palais de Diocl^tien, k Spalatro, I 

Maison de Pansa, k Pomp^, 1 

Forum de Pomp4i, 2 

Grand lli^fttfe de Pomp^i, l 

Thermes d'Antonin Caracalla, 1 

Pont k Alcantara, et aqueduc pr^ Nlmes, 1 
Murs de Pomp^ et de Fal^es, 2 

Tombeau de la famille Plautia, l 

Eglise de Saint-Taziarque, k Athtoes, 1 
Mos^u^ de Hassan, au Caire, 2 

Baptist^ Saint-Jean, k Poitiers, 6 

Cath^drale de Spire, 6 

Cath^drale Saint-Martin, k Mayenoe, 2 
Eglise de Hadiscoe, l 

Cath^drale de Bourges (porche), 3 

Baptist&re de Pise, I 

Eg^lise de Notre-Dame, k Tr^es, 3 

Samte-Marie des Fleurs, k Florence, 5 
Ciborium de Saint^Paul, hors les i^i^, 3 
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Plancbet. 
Tkhemftde-Mitel, ^ norenee (San-Mi. 

chide), I 

Cloftre de Moinse, a 

PaUii Episcopal de Li^, I 

Maison, 2k Hanorre (Eoebelinger- 

SCraaae), 8 

Ponti d* Avignon et de Cabors, 1 

Fordfioationa d'Aigues-Mortea, 1 

Oiap<^e fun^raire, & FonterratUt, I 

Eglue de la Chartreuse, pr^ Pavie, 3 
Basilique de Saint- Pierre, k Rome, 6 
Eglise de Oiaora, 5 

E^ise du lUdempteur, iiyenite, S 

E^se de Saint-Etienne-du-Mont, ^ 

Pari*. a 

Egliae de Saint-Ignace, k Rome, 1 

Cath^drale d* Evreuj^ (boiaerieaj, a 

Hotel-de-Ville de OHgne. 3 

Tombeau du doge vfRuwnini, k Venise, 3 
Dodu de Londxes, 1 

IV« SERIE. 
Palais ik Pers^Iis, 9 

Temples de Blinerve Poliade, etc., 9 

• Monum. chor. de Lysicrates, k Ath^es, 1 
Horloge et Tour des Vents, Ath^es, 1 
Tombeau k Telmissus) 1 

Tombeauz ^trusques, 7 

Nymph^ pr^ de Rome et k Albano, 3 
C. de Romulus, dit de Caracalla k Rome, 1 

1 
9 



Basilique de Saint-Sabas, 2k Rome, 
Gath^drale de Treves, 



l^njAe 
ftfannoutieiv, 



Saint>Coa- 
Po^kder.^ 



^t.| 



Baptist^ 

stantin, k' 
Eglise de N( 

mont, 
Eglise de Mannoutii 
Eglise de Royat, 
C^tes romanea, ; 

Tombeaux dans U eath^dxale de T^ftres, "S 
Alhambra, k Grenade, '/ 

Chapelle Palatine, k Palerme, 
Eglise de Saint-Botolph, k Boston, 
Siige episc. dans la basilique Saint 

Laurent, 
Stalles dans la cath^drale d* Amiens, 
Portes dans r^g^ abbatiale de Sainti' f 

Alban, ii'! 

Ch&teau de Meilhant, si 

Sarcopbi^ de Sir Thomas Carew, \} 
Tombeau de Sir Thomas Tropendl, ] 
Chapelle s^ulcrale k Montmorillon, I 
Eglise de Saint-Fran9oiB des Nobles, k 

Perugia, i 

Palais Strozzi, k Florence, i 

Loge des Lances, k Florence, 
Maisons, k Rouen, i 

Chkteau de Chambord, : 

Ch&teau d'Azay-le-Rideao, «• 

Fort de Saint-Andr^, k Veniae, 
Tombeau du cardinal d*Amboiae, 

Rouen, 
Eglise du J^us, k Rome, ^ 

Monuments mexicains. 
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9. ENCYCLOPEDIE d'ARCHITECTURE, Journal Mensum.: con- 
tenant 120 Planches grav^ publiees sous la direction de M. Yicroi 
Calliat, Architecte ; un Texte descriptif et des Notices historiques par 
M. Adolphe Lance, Architecte. 2 toIs. (2 years) 4to. Jg 2. 12«. ^d, 

VEncyelop4die d* Architecture^ public sous le patronage des Artistes 
les plus ^minents, compte maintenant deux ann^s d'existence. Le 
grand succes qui a accueilli cette publication des son d^ut pronTe que 
TEditeur, en errant pour MM. les Architectes un organe v^table- 
ment usuel, est venu remplir une lacune important. 

Ce qui recommande particulierement VEncyclopedie d^Arekiteeture, 
e'est d^abord que les planches qui y figurent, au lieu d'etre de simples 
illustrations plus ou moins bien choisies, mais isoUes entre elleg, se 
relient au contraire pour former des series completes d'un int^ret 
s^eux et durable. En d'autres termes, ce n'est pas seulement telle 
ou telle partie d'un ^fice que Tabonn^ de VEncyclopidie d^ Architec- 
ture trouTe dans son journal, c'est Tememble et tout les details de cei 
4difice; et cela est si vrai que, dansun temps quin'estpas ^oign^, ce 
Kecueil contiendra des monographies completes des monuments dont 
la nomenclature suit: Notre-Dame de Paris, — Sainte-Chapblle, 
— Cathedrale db Chartres, — Chateaux de Chambord bt db 
Gaillon, — Palais db Louvre, — Bibliotheuue Saints-Gene- 
▼lEVE, — Prison Mazas, etc. Ces monographies reli^ s^par&nent 
formeront un jour, par la combinaison la plus ^nomiqoe, une v^ru 
table bibUoth^que d'architecte. 

On le voit, VEncyclopedie d*Arehitectnre est avant tout une colleo 
tion d'ouvrages s^pares sur des monuments choisis parmi les plus 
remarquables, et dont la plupart n'avaient 6i6 jusqu'li ce jour fit 
relet iff ni gravity nipubliit, ^ Porta, 
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